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Stephen Poyntz, Efq\ 

|F I take this Opportu- 
nity of publiOiing to the 
World, theEfteem I have 
for a Charafler, to which 
Learning is fo greatly indebted, I 
hope you will not think yourfelf 
injureu by fuch a Declaration from 
a Man that honours you, and who 
looks upon the Liberty of putting 




it DEiyiCATION, 

* 

the following Work under your 
Patronage, as one of the happy 
Incidents of his Life. 

From the firft Moment I formed 
the Defign of it, I had it in my 
Thoughts to addrefs it to you ; 
and indeed whac could be more 
natural, than that I fhould be am- 
bitious of infcribing a Treatife up- 
on the Elements of Philofophy, to 
one, who has fo eminently diftin- 
guiflaed himfelf . by his cxtenfive 
Knowledge in that, as well as 
ali the other Branches of human 
Learning. ' 

Your great Abilities in every 
Xind, have defervedly recommend- 
ed you to the Notice of your King 
and Country, and occafioned your 
being courted and importuned to 
accept of thofe high Offices of 
State, which others purfuc with 

fo 



DEDICATIOI^. iii 

{o much EagernefS) and find it 
often difficult to obtain, bj all the 
Arts and Endeavours of Ambition. 
Nor have your Talents been con- 
fined to. the Viewjof your own 
Country alone. Foreipi^Nations 
have feen and. admired you, and 
ftill fpeak with the greateft Applau- 
fes pf your wife and able Condu<5f, 
when it was your Province to adb 
as a Britijh Minifler abrdad. 

But the Qualities of a great 
Stateffflan, are not thofe alone, by 
which you have rendered yourfelf 
illuftrious. The Virtues of private 
Life- no lefs annate and adorn your 
whole Behaviour, and add a new 
Dignity to the high Station, to 
which your Merit has raifed you. 
Affability, Complacenqy of Man- 
ners, and above all an extend ve 
Humanity and Benevolence, which 
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takes Pleafiire in doing Good, are 
diftinguifhing Parts of your Cha- 
racter, and have contributed no 
lefs than your other extraordinary 
Endowments, to that univerfal Ac- 
knowledgiyjept which is paid you 
by your Country. 

That you may long live to be 
an Ornament and Blefling to the 
Nation, and to enjoy the Pleafure 
which arifes from a Confcioufnelf 
of the Efteem and Approbation 
of all good Men, is the fincere 
and hearty Prayer of, 

» 

S I R, 

Tour much ohligedy 
and moji Obedient 
Humble Servant^ 

« 

W. Duncan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BF all the human Sciences, 
I that concerning Man ia f^f^'^^^w. 
j certainly the motl worthy Wgeo/airr. 
j of Man, and the moft 
neceflary Part of Knowledge. We And ourfelves in 
this World furroundcd with a Variety of Objeifts[ 
we have Powers and Faculties fitted to deal with 
them, and are happy or miferable in proportion as we 
Lnow how to frame a right Judgment of Things 
and Ihape uur A£tions agreeably to the CirciunAanee* 
in which we are placed. No Study therefore is more 
B important 



important than that which introduces us to the Know- 
ledge of ourfelves. Hereby we become acquainted with 
the Extent and Capacity of the human Mind, and 
learning to diftinguilh what^Qhjeas it is fuited to, 
and in what manner it muft proceed, in order to 
compafs its ends, we arrive by degrees at that Juft- 
ncfs and Truth of Undcrftanding, which is the great 
Pe#fcdion of a rational jBeing. 

H- If we look attentively into Things, 

Different J ^ , ^ o ' 

GrJdamns of and furvcy them in their full Extent, 

'rbin?»T '" ^^ ^^^ ^'^^"^ rifing one above another in 
various Degrees of Eminence. Among 
the inanimate Parts of Matter, -fome exhibit nothing 
worthy our Attention, their Parts feem as it were 
jumbled together by mere Chance, nor can we dif- 
cover any Beauty, Order, or Regularity in their 
Compofition. In others we difcern the fineft Ar- 
rangement, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, 
that makes us affix to them a Notion of Worth 
and Excellence. Thus Metals, and precious Stones, 
are conceived as far furpaHing thofc unformed Mafies 
of Earth, that lie every where expofed to view. If 
we trace Nature onward, and purfue her through 
the vegetable and anioial 'KiDgdoms, we find her fliil 
imtjlti plying her Perfe<aion9, and rifing by a juft 
Gradation, from mere Mechanifm to Perception, 
mnd from Perception in all Its various Degrees, to 
Heafon «nd Undetftandihg. 

III. But 



(3) 
III. But though Reafon be the fioun- f^'^inefi •/ 
dary, by which Man is diftinguiihed partktiarij ^ 
from the other Creatures ,that furround J^^^f '^/^ ^ 
him, yet we are far from finding it the 
Cune in all. Nor is this Inequality to be wholly 
afcribed to the original Make of Men's Minds, or 
the Diflference of their natural Endowments. For 
if we look abroad into the feveral Nations of the 
World, fome are over*run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity, others flourifh in Learning and the 
Sciences; and what is yet more remarkable, the 
fame People have |n difFerent Ages been didinguUhed 
by thefe very oppofite Chara£ters. It is therefore by 
Culture, and a due Application of the Powers of our 
Minds, that we increafe their Capacity, and carry 
human Reafon to Perfc6lion» Where this Method 
is followed. Knowledge and Strength of Under- 
{landing never fail to enfue ; where it is negleded, 
we remain ignorant of our own Worth, and thofe 
latent Qualities of the Soul, by which (he is fitte4 
to furvey this vaft Fabrick of the World, to fcan 
the Heavens, and fearch into the Caufes of Things^ 
lie buried in Darknefs and Obfcurity. No Part of 
Knowledge therefore yields a fairer Profpe£l of Im- 
provement, than that which takes account of the 
Underftanding, examines its Powers and Faculties, 
and {hews the Ways by which it comes to attain 
its various Notions of Things. Thi» is properly, the 

B » D^v^jL 
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Defign of Logtcky which may be juftly ftiled the 
Hiftoiy of the human Mind, inafmuch as it traces 
the Progrefs of pur Knowledge, from our firft and 
fimple Perceptions, through all their different Com- 
binations, and all thofe numerous Dedu£lions that 
refult, from varioufly comparing them one with an- 
other. It is thus that we are let into the natural 
Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, and learn 
in what manner we ought to conduft our Thoughts, 
in order to arrive at Truth, and avoid Error. We 
fee how to build one Difcovery upon another, and 
by preferving the Chain of Reafonings uniform and 
unbroken, to purfue the Relations of Things through 
all their Labyrinths and Windings, and at length 
exhibit them to the View of the Soul, with all the 
Advantages of Light and Convidion. 

IV. But as the Underftanding in ad- 
tie^MrJ. vancing from one Part of Knowledge to 
another, proceeds by a juft Gradation, 
and exerts various A6ts, according to the different 
Progrefs it has made. Logicians have been careful to 
note thefe feveral Steps, and have diflinguifhed them 
in their Writings by the Name of the Operations of 
the Mind. Thefe they make four in Number, and 
agreeably to that, have divided the whole Syftem of 
Logick into four Parts, in which thefe Ads are 
feverally explained, and the Condu£l and Procedure 
0f the Mind> in its different Stages of Improvement, 

regulated 
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regulated by proper Rules and Ohfervations. Now, 
in order to judge how far Logicians have followed 
Nature, in this Difiindion of the Powers of the 
Underftanding, let us taKe a fhort View of the 
Mind, and the manner of its Progrefs, according to 
the Experience we have of it in ourfelves, and fee 
whither the Chain of our own Thoughts will with- 
out Conftraint lead us. 

V. First, then, we find ourfelves 
furrounded with a Variety of Ob- ^'''^P''^'^- 
je£b, which acting differently upon our Senfes, 
convey diftind Impreffions into the Mind, and 
thereby roufe the Attention and Notice of the Under* 
Handing. By refleding too on what pafles within 
us, we become fenfible of the Operations of our own 
Minds, and attend to them as a new Set of Impref- 
iions. But in all this there is only bare Confcloufnefs. 
The Mind, without proceeding any farther, takes 
notice of the ImprciSons that are made upon i^t, and 
views Things in order, as they prefent themfelves 
one after another. This Attention of the Under- 
ftanding to the Objefls acSling upon it, whereby it 
becomes fenfible of the Impreillons they make, is 
called by Lrogicians Perception ; and the Notices 
themfelvres, as they exift in the Mind, and are there 
treafured up to be the Materials of Thinking and 
Knowledge, are diflinguiflied by the Name of 
Ideas* 

B 3 VI. But 
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VI. But the Mind does not always 
Judgment. ^^^ fatisficd ill the bare View and Con- 
templation of its Ideas. It is of a more aftive and 
bufy Nature, and likes to be aflembling them to- 
gether, and comparing them one with another. In 
thfs complicated View of Things, it readUy difcerns, 
that fomc agree and others difagree, and joins or 
feparates them according to this Perception. Thus 
upon comparing the Idea of two added to two, with 
the Idea of four, we at firft Glance perceive their 
Agreement, and thereupon pronounce that two 
and two aie equal to four. Again, that white 
is not black, that five is lefs than feven, are Tnitha 
to which we immediately aflent, as foon as we com- 
pare thofe Ideas together. This is the firft and 
fimpleft A(ft of the Mind, in determining the Re- 
lations of Things, when by a bare Attention to iu 
own Ideas, comparing any two of them together, tc 
can at ence fee how far they are connected at di£* 
' joined. The Knowledge thence derived is calkd 
intuitive^ as requiring no Pains or Examination j and 
Jhe Aft of the Mind aflembling its Ideas together, 
and joining or disjoining them according to the Re- 
fult of its Perceptions^ is what Logicians term 
^udgmen$. 

VII. Intuition affords the higheft 
Jkc,.J^\ni. j^gj,^^ ^^ Certainty, it bfeaks in with 

an irrefiftible Light upon the Undcrftanding-, and 

leaves 
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kaves no room for Doubt or Hefltation. Could we 
in all Cafes, by thus putting two Ideas together^ ^^ 
difcern immediately their Agreement or Difagree- 
ment,. we (hould be exempt from Error, and all its 
fatal Confequences. But it fo happens, that many 
of our Ideas are of fuch a Nature that they cannot 
be thus examined in Concert, or by any immediate 
Application one to another; and then it becomes 
oeceflary, to find out ibme other Ideas, that will 
admit of this Application, that by means of them 
we may difcover the Agreement or Difagreement we 
fearch for. Thus die Mind wanting to know the 
Agreement or Difagreement in Extent, between two 
indofed Fields, which it cannot fo put together, as 
to difcover their Equality or Inequality, by an im« 
mediate Comparifon,'c^{ls about for fome interme- 
diate Idea, which. by being applied firft to the one, 
^d then to the other, will difcover the Relation it 
is in qq^ of* Accordingly i| aiTumes fome ftated 
l^ength, 2^ 9k Yard, &r. ai^l raeafuring the Fields, 
one after the otjler, comes by that means to the 
Knowledge of the Agreement or Difagreement in 
queftion. The intervening Ideas, made ufe of on 
thefe Oqcafions, are called Proofs; and the Exercife 
of the Mind in finding them out, and applying them 
for the Difcovery of the Truths it is in fearch of, is 
what we term Reajining. And here let it be ob* 

B 4 fcrved. 
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fervid, ttiat the Knowledge gained by Rcaroiilng, is 
a Deduftion from our* intuitive Perceptions, and 
ultimately founded on them. Thus in the Cafe 
beFore-mertioned, having found by meafuring, thai 
one of the Fields makes threefcore fquare Yards, 
and the other only fifty-five, we thence conclude, 
that the firft Field is larger than the fecond. Here 
th^Hp firft Perceptions are plainly infuitive, ahd 
gflKfcy an immediate Application of the Meafiirc 
of a Yard to the two Fields, one after another. 
The Conclufion, though it produces no lefs certain 
Knowledge, yet differs from the others in this, that 
it is not obtained by an immediate Comparifon of the 
Ideas contained in" it one with another, but is a De- 
dudtion from the two preceding Judgments, in which 
thefe Ideas are feverally comparcxl with a third, and 
their Relation thereby difcovered. We Jee there^ 
fore, that Reafoning is a much more coinplicated 
A(Sl of the Mind tharvfimple Judgment^ and neccf-' 
(arily prefuppofes it, as being ultimately founded 
on the Perceptions thence gained, and implying 
the various Comparifon of them one with another. 
This is the great Exercife of the human Faculties, 
and the chief Inftrument by which we pufh on our 
Difcoveries and enlarge our Knowledge. A Qinck- 
ncfs of Mind to find out intermediate Ideas, and 
apply them &ilfully in detcrmim'ng the Relations oF 

Things, 
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Things, is ' one of the principal Diftinfiions among 
Men, and that which gives feme fo remarkable a 
Superiority over others, that we are apt to l>oIc 
upon them as Creatures of another Species. 

VIII. Thus far we have traced the 
Progrefs of the Mind in Thinking, and ' ' 
feen it rifing by natural and eafy Steps, from its firft 
and fimple Perceptions, to the Exercife of its highcft 
and moft diftinguifliing Faculty. Let us now view 
it in another Light, as enriched with Knowledge, 
and ftored with a Variety of Difcoveries, acquired 
by thadue Application of its natural Powers. It is 
obvious to confider it in thefe Circumjftances, as 
taking a general Survey of its whole Stock of intel- 
lectual Acquifitions, difpofing them under certain 
Heads and Clafles, arid tying them together, ac* 
cording to thofe Connections and Dependencies it 
difcerns between them. It often happens, in carry- 
ing on our Enquiries from Subje£l to Subjedt, that 
we ftumble upon unexpected Truth?, and are en- 
countered by Difcoveries, which our prefent Train 
of Thinking gave no ProfpeCl of bringing in our 
way. A Man of clear Apprehenfion, and diftinCt 
Reafon, who after due Search and Examination, 
has maftered any Part of Knowledge,! and even 
made important Difcoveries in it, beyond what he 
at firfl cxpeCled^ wiU not fuffcr his Thoughts to IFe 

B 5 jumblecl 
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jumMed together^ in the fame confufed manner as 
Chance offered them; he will be for combin- 
ing them into a regular Syftem, where their 
mutual Dependence may be eafily traced, and the 
Parts feem to grow one out of another. This is 
that Operation of the Mind, known by the Name 
of DifpfttUn or Mithody and comes in the laft in 
order, according to the Divifion of the Logicians, as 
prefuppofing fome tolerable Meafure of Knowledge, 
before it can have an Opportunity of exerting itfelf 
in any extenfive degree* 

Perciftionand I^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^at this fourfold 

Judgwtnt, Diftindion of the Powers of the Mind 

Terms of a , , 

wry extenffue Into Pefception, Judgment, Reafoning 
''gnjficatt9n^ and Difpofition, as well as the Order 
in which they are placed, have a real Foundation in 
Nature, and arife from the Method and Procedure 
of our own Thoughts. It is true, there are many 
other Aflions and Modifications of the Under-* 
ftanding, befides thofe above-mentioned, as Be- 
lieving, Doubting, Aflenting, trV. but thefe are all 
implied in the AA of Reafoning, in the Kke man* 
ner as Comprehending, Abftra£ling, Remehnbering^ 
may be referred to the firft Operation of the Mind, 
or Perception. This will appear more fully in the 
Sequel, when we come to handle the feveral Parts 
of Logick feparately j at prefent We ib^l content 

ourfelvcs 
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6urfelve9 with this general Account of Things $ only 
k feems neceflary to obTerve, that Pirceptim and 
Judgment^ in the Propriety of the Englijb Tongue^ 
have a much mon extenfive Signification, than 
Logicians commonly allow them. We not only 
perceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we arft 
&id alfo to perceive their Agreement or Diiagree^ 
ment; and hence arife the common Phrafes of in- 
tuitive Perceptions, Perceptions of Truth, and of the 
Juftnefs of Arguments or Proofs j where it is mani- 
fcft, that the Word is applied not only to our 
Judgments, but alfo to our Reafonings. In a word, 
whatever comes under the View of the Mind, (o as 
to be diftindly repreftnted and taken notice of^ 
whether an Idea, Propoikion, Chain of Reafoning, 
or the Order and Connexion of Things, is thereby 
rendered an Objefi of Perception, and gives Em« 
ployment to this firft and moft fimple of our Facul- 
ties, lot Uke manner the Word Judgment is feidom 
ia common Difcourfe confined to obvious and felf* 
evident Truths. It rather fignifies thofe Conjedures 
and Gueiles that we form, in Cafes which admit 
not of undoubted Certainty, and where we are left 
to determ'me by compari^ig the various Probabilities 
of Things. Thus a Man of Sagacity and Penetra- 
tion, who fees far into the Humours and Paffions of 
Mankiod, aiid lUdMi miftakes m the C^inions he 

frames 
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frames of Characters and A£iions, is faid to judge 
well or think judicioufly. For thefe , Reafons^ it 
might not be improper to. change* the common 
Names of the two firft Operations of the Mind, 
calling the one fimple Apprehenfton^ and the other 
Intuition \ which two Words feem better to exprefs 
their Nature, and the Manner in which they are 
converfant about their feveral ObjecSs, This Ac- 
curacy of Diftinguifhing, where there is any the 
leaft Difference, is in a peculiar Manner neceflary 
in a Trcatife of Logick, as it is the profeffed Defign 
of that Science, to teach us how to form clear and 
diftiiiiSl Notions of Thidgs, and thereby avoid being 
mifled by their Similitude or Refemblance. 

Uy'tcTidu ^* Having thus given a general 

videdintofour jjea of the four Operations of the 

Partt, In . i^ . 

rjgfufftffs and Mind, and traced their Connexion and 
tect emj. Dependence one upon another, I would 
next obferve, that in confequence of this Divlfion of 
the Powers of theUnderftanding, Logick is alfo di- 
vided into four Parts, which treat fcverally of thefe 
A6b, and give Rules and Dircdions for their due 
Condu£l: . and; Regulation. The Operations them- 
fehes we have j from Nature but bow to exert. them 
juftly, aixd emplpy dieai with Advantage in; the 
-Search of Truth, is a Knowledge that may be ac- 
quired by Study an4 Obfcnfa^ipfl,. . Jt W: ccrtayx that 

wc 
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we meet with falfe Reafonings as well as juft. Some 
Men are diftinguilhed by an Accuracy of Thinking]^ 
and a happy Talent of unraveling arid throwing 
Light upon moft obfcure and intricate Subjedis. 
Others confound the eafieft Speculations ; their Un- 
derfiandings feem to be formed awry, and they are 
incapable of either conceiving clearly themfelves^ 
or making their Thoughts intelligible to others. If 
then we fet ourfelves carefully to obferve, what it is 
'that makes the one fucceed fo well, and how the 
others come to mifcarry, thefe Remarks will furnifh 
us with an Art of the higheft Ufe and Excellency in 
the ConduA of Life. Now this is. the precife Bufi* 
nefs of Logicky to explain the Nature of the human 
Mind, and the proper. Manner of conducting its fc- 
veral Powers, in order to the Attainment of Truth 
and Knowledgei It lays open thofe Errors and 
Miftakes, we are apt through Inattention to run 
into, and teaches us how to diftinguifh between 
Truth, and what carries only the Appearance of it. 
By this means we grow acquainted with the Nature 
and Force of the Underftanding, fee what Things lie 
within its Reach, where we may attain Certainty 
and Demonftration, and when we muft be con* 
tented with bare Probability. Thefe Confideration* 
fufficiently evince the Ufefulnefs and Benefit of this 
Science which ou^bt to be eftabliibed as the Foun- 
dation 
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iatlon and Ground-work of all our odier E'now- 
Icdg^ if we really wifli to fucceed in our EAquirifS. 
But we fhall now proceed to treat of its Parts fe- 
paratdy, according to tbc Divifion given of tbcni 
above. 
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BOOK I. 

O/'SiMPLE Appkehension^Per- 

CEPTION. 



C H A P. L 

Of the Original of our Ideas. 

I. rnpN HE firft thing we ob- ^.^^7, ^^ 

I ferve, when we take a View prebwjimiud 

of what pafles within us, is, 
that we are capable of receiving Imnreffions from 
a Variety of Objefts, that dirtinrt Notices aw 
thereby conveyed into the Underftanding, andth^lt 
vrc arc confctou) of their teing there* Thii At- 
tention 
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tention of the Mind to the Obje6ls zQlng upon ft, 
is what we call ^mple Apprehenjion^ and is in Faft the 
Mind itfelf, taking a View of Things, as reprefented 
to it by its own Conrcioufnefs. It is by this means 
that we come to be furnifhed with all thofe Ideas 
about which our Thoughts are employed. For be- 
ing fenfible of the Impreflions made upon us, and 
attending to the Perceptions they bring, we can re- 
new them again upon Occafion, even when the 
Objefb that firft produced them are removed. 
Now our Ideas are nothing clfe but thefe renewed 
Reprefentations of what we have at any time per- 
ceived and felt, by means of which, things are 
again brought under the View of the Mind, and 
feem to have a kind of Exiftence in it. It is true^ 
we can upon many Occafions combine our Ideas 
varioufly together, and thereby form to ourfelves 

Reprefentations of things that never had an Ex- 
' iftence in Nature, as when we fancy a Centaur, or 
a Golden Mountain ; but it is flill certain, that the 
original Ideas out of which thefe are made, are 
fuch as have been conveyed into, the Mind by fome 
former ImpreiEons. It remains therefore to en- 
quire, how we come by our firft Notions and Per- 
ceptions of things. Whence does the Underftandp 
ing derive thofe original Impreffions and Charac- 
ters, which it can combine in fo many different 
Waysj.and reprdeat to. itfblf Sunder fuch. infinite 

Varieties ? 



Varieties ? To this I anfwer, ' that if we attend 
carefully to what pafles in our Minds, wc fhaB 
oblerve two Inlets of Knowledge, from whence, at 
from two Fountains, the Underftanding is fupplied 
with all the Materials of thinking. 
IL First, outward Objefls, afling 

« - -. .♦ \r • jili tut on'rt, 

upon our Scnfe?, roufe in us a Vane- matiikmstii* 
ty of Perceptions, according to the ^::;:!'^:^j:„„ 
difllerent manner in which they affe£l 
us. It is thus that we come by the Ideas of Light 
and Darkneis, Heat and Cold, Sweet and Bitter, 
and all thofe other Impreffions^which we term fen- 
fible Qualities. This great Source and Inlet of 
Knowledge, is ' commonly diftingMiflied by the. 
fJame' o{ Senfatlonj as com{>rehending all the No- 
tices conveyed into the Mind, by Impulfes made up- 
on the Organs of Senfe. 

III. But thefe Ideas, numerous as 
they are, are wholly derived to us from ^ ^*) 
without; there is therefore yet another Source of 
Impreffions, arifing from the Mind's Attention 
to its own A6ls, when turning inwards upon itfelf, 
it takes a View - of the Perceptions that are lodge4 
there, and the various Ways in which it employe 
itfelf about them. For the Ideas furnlfhed by the 
Senfes, give the Mind an Opportunity of exerting 
its feveral Powers j and as all our Thoughts, undei: 
whatever Form they appear, are attended with Con- 

fcioufnefs j* 
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ilfci<>ufiie&; hence the Impreffions they leave, when 
we come to turn the Eye of the Soul upon them^ 
enrich the Underftaiiding with a new Set of Per- 
ceptions, no lefe diftindl than thofe conveyed in by 
the Senfes. Thus it is that we get Ideas of Thinks 
ing. Doubting, Believing, Willing, (ffc, which are 
the different A&s and Workings of our Minds^ re* 
prefented to us by our own Confcioufnefs* ;Thi$ 
lecond Source of Ideas is called ReJU^ouy and evir 
dently prefuppofes Senfation, as the Impreffions it 
furniflies, are only of the various Powers of the 
Underfbndihg, employed about Perceptions already 
in the Mind. * 

jHfeandPro^ IV- These Confiderations, if we 
S''^^^*^* duly attend to them, will give us a 
dear and diftin£i: View of the natural 
Procedure of the human Jntelle(9:, in its Advanqes 
toi^Qwledge^ We can have na Perception of the 
C^rations of our own Minds until they afe exert* 
M ; nor can they be exerted before the Underfliand** 
ihg Is furnifhed with Ideas about which to employ 
them s and as thefe Ideas, that give the firft Em« 
ployment to our Faculties, are evidently the Per- 
ceptions of Scnfe, it is. plain, that all our Know- 
ledge mud begin here. This then is the firft Ca- 
pacity of the human Mind, that it is fitted to re* 
ceive the Impreffions made upon it by outward Ob- 
jects affe^ing the Senfe« \ which Impreffions thus 

dc- 
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derired into theUnderftanding, and tben bt^id tot 
the View of the Soul, employ it in various Ada of 
Perceiving, Remembering, Confidering, ^c^ all 
which are attended with an internal Feeling and 
Confcioufnets. And this leads his to the fecond 
Step the Mind takes in its Progrefs towards Know^ 
ledge, viz. that it can by its own ConTcioufnefs^ 
reprefent to itfelf thefe its feveral Workings and 
Operations, and thereby furnilh the Underfland- 
ing with a new Stock of Ideas. From thefe fimple 
Beginnings, all our Difcoveries take their Rife : for 
the Mbd thus provided with its original CharaAers 
and Notices of Things, has a Power of combining^ 
modifying, and examining them in an iniinite Va^- 
riety of Lights, by which medns it is enabled ta 
enlarge the Obje£b of its Perception, and finds lU 
fdf poflefied of an inexhauftible Stock of Mate* 
rials. It is in the various Comparifon of thefii 
Ideas, according to fuch Combinations of them as 
Teem beft to fuit its Ends, that the Underftanding^ 
exerts itfelf in the A^s of Judging and Rea(bn« 
ing, by which the capacious Mind of Man puflies 
on its Views of Things, adds Difcovery to Difco-» 
very, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the 
utmoft Bounds of the Univerfe. Thus we fee as it 
were at one Glance, the whole Progrels of the 
Soul, from the very firft Dawnings of Perception, 
till it reacbqs the Perfe<^ion of human Knowledge ^ 

nor 
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nor (hall we among all its vaft Stock of Difcove- 
ries, or that infinite Variety of Conceptions where- 
of they confift, be able to find one original Idea 
which is not derived from Senfation or Rcfleftion, 
or one complex Idea, which is not made up of thofe 
original ones. 

V. Having thus fhewn how the 
wriiuliinto Mind comes to be firft furnifhed with 
Jimpkand Ideas, we (hall next proceed to the 
Confideration of the Ideas themfelves, 
and endeavour to give fuch an Account (^ thent» 
as will beft ferve to explain their feveral Appearan- 
ces, and the Manner in which they are formed* 
It is evident from what has been faid above, that 
they all fall naturally under thefe two. Heads. Firft^ 
thofe original Impreffions that are conveyed into the 
Mind by Senfation and Refie£tion, and which exift 
there fimple, uniform, and without any Shadow of 
Variety. Secondly, thofe more complex Notions 
of Things that refult from the various Combina- 
tions of our fimple Ideas, whether they are con- 
ceived to CO -exift of themfelves in any particular 
SubjeS, or are united and joined together by the 
Mind, enlarging its Conceptions of Things, and 
purfuing the Ends and Purpofes of Knowledge. 
Thefe two Clafles comprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas; and when confidercd feparately in that Or- 
dcr, wherein they raoft naturally feem, to offer 

them- 
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thcmfelvcs to our Thoughts, will, I hope, give fuch* 
a View of the Condudl and M^inner of the Mind, 
as may contribute not a little to introduce us to an 
Accjuaintance with ourfelvesj and make us feniible 
of the Capacity and Extent of the human Intellect. 
We proceed therefore to a more particular Account 
«f this Divifion of our Ideas. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of Jimpk Ideas. 

I. ^T^HE iirft Clafs of our Ideas are 

X thofe which I diflinguifh by f;^/'^^'^' 
the Name of fimple Perception j be- 
caufe they exift in the Mind under one uniform Ap- 
pearance, without Variety or Compofition. For 
tho' external Obje£ls, cojivey at once into the Un* 
derftanding, many different Ideas all united toge- 
ther, and making as it were one whole; yet the 
Impreilions thcmfelves are evidently diftinft, and 
are conceived by the Mind, each ,under a Form pe- 
culiar to itfelf. Thus the Ideas of CoIouj;, Exten- 
lion, and Motion, may be taken in at one and the 
tune Time, from the fame Body j yet thefc three 
Perceptions are as diftindl in thcmfelvcs, as if they 
all proceeded from different Objcas, or were exhi- 
bited 



hiied to our Nodce at diflkrent Tunes. We are 
tfa a e fijie caidully to diftinguifli between our iimplc 
«m1 iviismve ConcKptioos, and tiiofe difierent Gom- 
boalioiis of riiem, whidi are often fuggefled to the 
Miiid» byfii^CMiycas mSdog upon it. The firft 
co oftit ate our origual Notices oif Things^ and are 
not diftii^Qifliable into difierent Ideas, iwt enter hf 
the Senfis fimple and unmixed. They are alfo the 
Materials oat of wfaidi all the others, how oomplex 
and complicated fijercr, are formed i and therefore 
CMJ^ deferredly to be looked on as the Foundation 
and Ground* work of our Knowledge. 

Simple Uus ^* Now if wc take a Survey of thcfc 
•f Semjk^ Ideas, and their leveial Diviiions and 
Clafles, we (hall find them all fuggeft* 
ed to us, eidier by our Senies, or the Attention of 
the Mind to what pafles within itfelf. Thus our 
Notices of the different Qualities of Bodies, are all 
of the Kind we call fimple Ideas, and niay be re« 
duced to five general Heads, according to the feve- 
lal Organs which are afib£led by them. Colours, 
&r. and Sounds are conveyed in by the Eyes and 
Ears ; Taftes and Smells by the Nofe and Palate ; 
and Heat^ Cold, and Solidity, l^c. by the Touch. 
Befides thefe, there are others which make Impref- 
fions on feveral of our Senfes, as Extenfion, Figure, 
Reft and Motion, ^c. the Ideas of which we re-* 
ceive into our Minds both by feeing and feeling. 

III. If 
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in. If we next turn our View upon 5/^/, j^^^ 
Wliat piffes within ourfelves, we (hall ^i^/^^'<'», 
find «ncrdier Set of fimpie Iclea$, ari- 
fing from our Confcioufnefs of the A<Sb and Ope* 
nidons -^ our own Minds* Perception or Think* 
ing, «nd Volition or Willing, are what every Man 
facpcriments in himfelf, and cannot avoid being fian- 
iible of. I (ball only obferve farther, that befides 
all the above-mentioned Perceptions, there are 
others that come into our Minds by all the Ways 
of Senfation and Refledion \ fuch are the Ideas of 
Pleafure and Pain, Power, Exiftence, Unity, Sue- 
ceffion, &f. which are derived into our Underftand* 
fngs, both by the Adion of Objeds without us, 
and the Confcioafiieis of v^hat we feel within. It 
is true fome of thefe Ideas, as of Extenfion and 
Duration, cannot be conceived altogether without 
Parts; neverthdefs *they arc juftly rank'd among 
our fimpie Ideas ; becaufe their Parts being all of 
the fame Kind, and without the Mixture of any 
other Idea, neither of them can be refolved into 
tM^ diftin£t and feparate Conceptions : Thus they 
dill anfvrer the Definition given above, of being 
onetfniTorm Appearance in the Mind, without Va- 
riety or Plurality. But to prevent confounding 
bur fifftple Ideas of Space and Duration, with thofe 
complex Modes of them, marked out by the fe- 
veral MeaAires commonly in Uie, as Yards, Miles, 

Days, 
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Day«, Years, ifc, it may perhaps be moft proper, 
to confider the leaft Portions of either, whereof 
we can form a clear and diftin£l Perception, as the 
fimple Ideas of that kind, out of which all their 
other Modes and Combinations are formed. Such 
an Inftant, or Point, may be conceived to be the 
fame in refpedl of Duration or Space, as Unity i^ 
in rcfped of Number ; and will ferve beft to (how, 
how by a continued Addition or Repetition, our 
more enlarged and complex Ideas^ are made up. 

Simple Heat ^^ ^ Having thus given a general 
have no Ad- View of our fimple Ideas, I have ftiJl two 
the pwoper In. Ubiervattons to make concermng them, 

Uttcf Nature. ^^^ g^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ . 

only be conveyed into the Mind by the proper 
Channels and Avenues provided by Nature ; inlb* 
much that if we are deftitutc of any of thofe In- 
lets, by which the Impreffions that produce them 
are wont to be admitted, all the Ideas thence arifing - 
are abfolutely loft to us \ nor can we by any Quick* 
nefs of Underftanding, rind a Remedy for this Want. 
A Man born blind, is incapable of the Ideas of Light 
and Colours ; in like manner as one who is deaf, 
can form no Notion or Conception of Sounds. 
Hence it appears, that thefe bur fimple Ideas are 
juft fiich as Nature has furniftied them, and have 
no Dependence on our Will ; we can neither dc- 
ftroy them when in the Underftanding, iior felhion 

or 
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xfc invent any new one, not taken in by the ordft- 
nary means of Perception. So that we here fee, 
the utmoft Bounds of human Knowledge, which 
however mighty and enlarged, cannot exceed the 
Limits of thefe our fimple original Ideas, and their 
various Combinations. 

V. And this leads me to the fecond 
Obfcrvation I propofed to make, which ^^/^Sf. 
IS, that though the Mind :cannot, in ^t^^'^f 

, Knowledge^ 

multiplying its Conceptions of Things, 
advance one Step beyond the Materials furnifhed 
it by Senfe and ^Conrcioufnefs ; yet ' as it has a 
Power -of t^ombining, modifying and enlai^ging 
them, .-in all the different Ways in which they Kran 
be put together, it thereby finds itfelf in Poflcf- 
fion of an inexhauftible Treafure of Ideas, fuffi* 
cient to employ it to the -foil Extent of all its 
Powers, and furniQi Matter for thofe various Opi- 
nions, Fancies, and Views of Things, that make 
up the Subjed of its thoughts and Contempla- 
tions. Let us but ft1it&, upon the fingle Idea 
of Unity or One, and obferve what a Variety of 
Combinations are formed, by continually adJing 
it to itfelf J rnfomuch that Jthe Underflanding finds 
no Stop or Boundary, in its Progrefs from Num- 
ber to Number. In what an Infinity of difFcrent 
Lights may Extenfion alone be confidered? What 
Limits can be fet, to that endlcls Divcrfity of 
'• * C Figures, 
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FtgureS) Which it iain die Power of the Imagiaatlda> 
to feihion and reprefent to ittBf? If to thofe wq: 
add thofo numberlefe other Combinations, that refult 
from vartoufly" compounding and comparing the 
reft of our fimple Ideas, we (hall have little R.ea- 
fon to complain of being limited to a (canty Mea* 
fure of Knowledge, or that the Exercife pf the 
human Faculties is confined within narrow Bounds* 
But having traced die Progrefs of the Mind thrq' 
its original and fimpk Ideas, until it b^ins ta 
enlai^e its Conceptions by uniting an4 tying them 
together ; it is now time to take a Survey of it 
as thus employed in multiplying its Views, that 
we may fee by what Steps it advances fr^m one 
Degree of Improvement to another^ ^d how it 
contrives to manage that infinite Stock of Materialsi 
it finds it&lf pofielTed Df. 

- : ' : VI. WhOBver attentively CQnfiders 

^^fjp^^^ his own Thoughts, and takes a. View 
idjBositiu theft of the ieveral complicated Ideas that 
ftmtt^avd ffom ttme tp time otter tnemiflvea to 
?{^"K his Underftandingi wiU readily obftrye^ 
that many of them are fuch as have 
bisen derived from without, a^id fuggefied by dif-^ 
ferent Objeds afie£^ing his Perception ; others 
again ane ^nied by the Mind itfclf, varioufly com- 
bining k$. iimple Ideas, as feems heft tQ anfwer 
thpfe fiwh af d Pirrpofo} it has for t^e jprefent in 
' • View. 
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View. Of the firft Kind are all our Ideas of Sulv 
fiances, as of a Man, a Horfe, a Stone, Gold : Of 
the iecond are thofe arbitral^ Collections of things, 
i¥hich we on many Occadons put together, either 
for their Ure&Ine& in the Commerce of Life, or to 
forth^ the Purfuit of Knowledge: fuch are our 
Ideas of dated Lengths, whether of Duration or 
Spaces as Hours, Months/ Miles, Leagues, (ffc. 
which Divifions are apparently the Creatures of the 
Mind, inafmuch as vv?e often £nd them different in 
different Countries, a fure figp that they are taken 
from Ao certain and invariable Standard in Nature. 
Many of our Ideas of human A<5lions^ may be al^ 
fo referred to this Head j as Treafon, Inceft, Man-^ 
fiaojg^ter, l^c. which cemplexr Nodons wc do not 
always derive from an a£lual View of what thefe 
Words defcribe, but often from combining the 
Circumftances of them in our own Minds, or» 
whidi is the moft ufual Way, by hearing their 
Names explained, and the Ideas they ftand for enu- 
merated. Thefe two ClaiTes comprehend all our 
comfdex Conceptions, it being impoi&ble to con- 
cave any, that are not either fuggefied to the 
Uiiderftanding by fome real Exiftences, or formed 
by the Mind it&lf, arbitrarily uniting and com- 
pounding its Ideas* We ihall u^eat ^ csich ia 
Order. 

C» CttAR 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Ideas of Subftances. 

I. A I ^ H E fiift Head of complex 
//JiS», CW-' JL Ideas mentioned in ilie fore- 

,f KIS g°'ni Chapter is that of Suljiances, 
tcgubertj which I chufe to handle before the 
Suffcrt. Other, becaufe, as will afterwards a{>- 

pear, the Notices derived from this 
Source, very much help us, in forming thofe arbi- 
trary Colledions, which make up the fecond Di- 
vifion. For in many of them, we take our Hints 
from the Reality of things, and combine Ideas that 
a£tual]y exift together, though often with an £x- 
chifion of others, as will be explained when we come 
to treat of abftra£t and univerfai Notions. It has 
been already obferved, that the ImpreiSons con- 
veyed into the Underftanding from external Objects, 
confift for the moft part of many different Ideas 
joined together, which all unite to make up one 
Whole. Tliefe CoUedions of vaiious Ideas, thus 
co-exifting in the fame common Subje<5l, an<l 
held together by fome unknown Bond of Union, 
have been diftingaiihed by the Name of Suliflancesy 
a Word which implies tlieir fubfiAing of themfclves, 
without Dependence (at leaft as far as our Know- 
ledge reaches) on any other created Beings. Such 
' arc 
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arc the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, a 
Man, feV. For if we fix upon any one of 
thefc, for inftance Gold, the Notion under which 
we reprefent it to ourfelves, is that of a Body, 
yellow, very weighty, hard, fu(ible, malleable, £5ff. 
Where we may obferve, that the feveral Properties 
that go to the Compofition of Gold, arc re- 
prefented to us by clear and evident Perceptions ; 
the Union too of thefe Properties, and their there* 
by conftituting a diftin£t Species of Body, is clear* 
]y apptehended by the Mind ; but when we would 
pu(h our Enquiries farther, and know wherein this 
Union confifts, what holds the Properties together, 
and gives them their Self-fubfiftence, here we find 
ourfelves at a Lo(s. However, as we cannot con- 
ceive Qualities, without at the fame time fuppofing 
fome Subjeft in which they adhere ; hence we are 
naturally led to form the Notion of a Support, 
which ferving as a Foundation for the Co-exiftence 
and Union of the different Properties of thing*?, 
gives them that feparate and independent Exigence, 
under which they are rcprefcnted to our Concep- 
tion. Th'rs Support we denote by the Name Sub'- 
fiance \ and as it is an Idea applicable to all the dif- 
ferent Combinations of Qualities that exift anf 
where by themfclves, they are accordingly all called 
Subftances. Thus a Houfe^ a Bowl, a Stone, fa^r* 
having each their diftinguifhing Properties, and be- 

C 3 . \xv^ 
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ing conccireJ to cxift independent one of another, 
the Idea of Subftance belongs alike to them all. 
^bibitfifion ^^' ^^ Subftanccs therefore there arc 
^^w w' two Things to be confidcred : Firft^ 
onidentaL ^ the general Notion of Self-fubfiftence, 
which, as I have faid, belongs equally to them ail i 
and ihen the feVeral .Qualities or Properties, by 
)vhich the different Kinds and Individuals are di- 
fiinguifhed one from another. Thefe Qualities are 
otberwife called Modes, and have been diftinguiCb-^ 
kd into eiTential and accidental, according as they 
are conceived to be ieparable or infeparable from 
the Subject to which they belong. Extenflon and 
Solidity are t^iTential Modes of a Stone, becaufe it 
cannot be conceived without them ; but Roundnefe 
is only an accidental Mode, as a Stone may exift 
under" any Shape or Figure, and yet fliU retain its 
Nature and Other Properties. 
I^e Notion of '^^- ^ MiOHT fut farther iBto the& 
sAf-iuh/ienc4 Divifions and Sub-difificms,; in \fMcb 
from Sub' Logicians have been very fertite; but 
fiances. ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ littlc to the Advancement 

&f rtal Knowledge, and ferve rather to fill the Me- 
mory with Words and their Significations, than 
f^rnifh dear and difiin6| Apprehenfions of Things, 
i ihaD jiiot trouble the Reader with them. It ia 
more material to oBferve, thai the Change of Pro- 
perties in any Sul^ilance, tbo' it oft*times changes 

the 
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th« Nature of that Subftance, that isj its Species 
IK Kind j ytt it never deftroys the general Notion of 
Sdf'fiibfifteiice) but leaves that equally dear and ap- 
plicftUe, as before any fuch Alteration happened. 
Wood by the Application of Fire is turned intt> 
Charcoal I but Charcoal, however diiierent from 
Wood, is ftill 13L Subftance. In like manner, Wax 
may be converted into Flame and Smoak, a hu- 
inaaBody will moulder intoDuft, yet thefe Alte- 
rationrs deftroy not their Being or Ekiftenee ; they 
are ftill Sttbftances as before, tho* under a different 
Form and Appearaiice. In the feveral Experiments 
mode by Chymifts, Bodies undergo many Changed, 
and put on fucceffivcly a great Variety of diflFerent 
Shapes \ and yet by the Skill and Addrcfs of the 
Opdrttor, they are often brought back to their firft 
and primitive Form. What Alteration can we fup- 
pofe the Fire, or the Application of any other Body 
to make, unlefs on the Configuration, Texture, or 
Cohefion of the minute Parts? When thefe ate 
changed, the Body is proportibnably changed ; wh^ 
they return to their original State, the Body like- 
wife puts on its firft and natural Appearance. 

IV. All that is eficntial to Mailer FoundattvHcf 
therefore, is the Cohefion of folid ex- ^^^if^f^ 

' species 9/ C9r» 

tended Parts ; but as thefe Parts are foreai Sub- 
capable of innumerable Configurations, ^^ * ' 
as their Texture may be very various, and the in- 

C 4. ternal 
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ternal Conftkution thence arifing be of confequence 
♦xcremtly different in different Bodies, we may froni 
thefe Confiderations conceive pretty clearJy, the 
Source and Foundation of all the different Species 
of corporeal Subftances. Nor is this a Notion taken 
up at random, or one of thofe chimerical Fancies in 
Philofophy, derived rather from a Warmth and Livc- 
linefs of Imagination, than Obfervations drawn from 
Things themfelves. Do we not daily fee our Food, 
by the Changes it undergoes in the different Avenues 
of the Body, converted firft into Blood, and thence 
employed in nourifliing, building up, and enlarging^ 
the feveral ^arts of that wonderful Fabrick ? Raia 
descending from the Clouds, and mixing with the 
Mold or Earth of a Garden, becomes Aliment for 
Trees of vaiious Kinds, puts on a Diverfity of 
Forms, according to tjc different Channels anfl 
Conveyances thro' which it pafles, and at laft aftqr 
innumerable Changes and Tranfmutations^ fprouts 
forth in Leaves, opens in Buds, or is converted into 
the Subftance of the Tree itfclf. Can we conceive 
any greater Difference between the component Parts 
of Gold, and thofe of a Stone^ than between the 
moiftened Particles of Garden Mold, and thofe new 
Forms and Figures, under which they appear, after 
they have been thus fafhioned by Nature, for the 
Furpofes of Growth aad NouriQiment ? 

f , If 
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V. If this be duly attended to, it 
will not appear wonderful ta affert, that .jH,nce!^.ttiii^ 
the Variety of material Subftances ^J^,;^^ 
airifis wholly from the different Confi- anjCfujiitu* 
guration. Size, Texture, and Motion 
of the ininute Parts. As thefe happen to be varl^ 
oufly combinsd, and knit together under different 
Forms, Bodies put on a Diverfity of Appearances, 
and convey into the Mind by the Senfes, all thofe 
feveral Impreffions, by which they are diftinguifhcd 
one from another. This internal Conftitution or 
iStru^re of Parts, from which the federal Proper- 
ties that dtftingutfh any Subftance flow, is called 
the £&nce of that Subftance, and is in Fad ur^- 
known to us, any farther than by the perceivable 
ImpreElons it makes upon the Organs of Senfe. 
Gold, as has been feid, is a Body yellow, very 
weighty, hard, fufible, malleable, &c. That in^ 
ward Strudure and Conformation of its minute 
Particles, by w^iich they are fo clofely linked to- 
gether, and from which the Properties above-men- 
tioned are conceived to flow, is called Its Eflence ^ 
and the Properties themfelves are the perceivable 
Marks that make it known to us, and diftinguiOi 
ft from all other Subftainces. For our Senfes are 
not acute enough to reach its inward Texture and 
Conftitution. The Parts themfelves, as well as 
their Arrangement, lie far beyond the utmoft Pe^ 

C 5 Betcat^ 
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nctration of human Sights even yfhtn affiled by 
Mtcrofcopesy and all the other Contrivances of 
Art. 

VI. Thus as totheEflencey or in-' 
LS«T ^«»™I Conftitution of Gold, we are 
ftorjervet to wholhr in thc dark } but many of the 
JB^ciis. Properties derived from this Eflence, 

make obvious and diftin<£l Iftiprjeffions, 
€is the Weight, Hardnefs, and yellow Colour, £sf^* 
Thefe Properties combined together, and conceived 
as co*exifting in the feme common Subjed)^, make 
up our complex Idea of G^. The fame may be 
;/Siidof all the other St>eicies of corporeal Subftancct, 
as Leady Glafii, Water, ifc, our Ideas of them be- 
ing, nothing t\kf but a Collefiion of the ordinary 
Qualities obferv^ble in them. 

VII. Trtis however ought to be 
wJiLI?tii oMerved, that tho' the Effence or inward 
4{i^inf in all Strufiurc of Bodfes, is altogether an- 

VVe JeversI ° 

JCmaSf. known to us, yet we rightly judge, 

that in all the fcveral Species, the Ef- 
fences are dlffinft. For each Species being a Col- 
lodion of Properties, which taken together, are 
different from thofe of every other Species, the 
Conformation of Parts^ on which thefe Properties 
depend, muft in like manner be different i and thisy 
as we hay^faid, confiitutes tiie Eflence. Iron and 
Glals ar^ evidently diftin^ Kinda of Body, their 

perceivable 
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•perceivable QuAlities have little or nothing com- 
moh ; and theiefore the inward Strufture or Con- 
ftitution from which thefe Qualities flow, cannot be 
the fame In both. But after all, this is the only 
ttiirtg we can with Certainty affirm concerning thefe 
Effences, whrch lying fo .whojly in the Dark, we 
ftall do well to lay them afide in our Reafonings 
tibout Things, and ftick ta thofe more intelligible 
and fettled Ideas, got by joming together their va- 
rious Properties and Powers. For thus only b true 
Knowledge promoted, when we argue from known 
Qualities, and not from a fuppofed internal Confti- 
tatton, which however real in itfelf, yet comes not 
Vrithiit the Reach of our Faculties, and therefore 
can never be a Ground to us, for any Difcoveries 
cr Improvements. 

VIII. MATEKtAt Subftance, as I BytvbatStepi 

have faid, includes the Idea of folid, co- T T''"' ""^^ 

' the Notion of 

bering, extended Parts, and is divided immaterial 
into different Claflcs, according to the J^""^^'* 
different Imprefflons made upon the Organs of Senfe. 
But befides thefe fenfible Ideas received from with- 
out, we alfo experiment in ourfelves Thinking and 
Volition. Thefe Aflions hive no Connexion with 
the kftown Propertied of Body; nay, they fcem 
plamly inconfifteAt' with fome tf its jj^oft eflential 
Qualities. For the Mind not only difcovers no Re- 
lation bttW^eit TfainJting, and the Motion or Ar- 
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rangcmcnt of Parts ; but it alfo perceives that Con- 
fcioufnefs, a fimpie individuar A£l, can never pro- 
ceed from a compounded Subftance, capable of being 
divided into many. Let us fuppofe, for inftance, a 
Syilem of Matter endowed with Thought ; then 
either all the Parts of which this Syftem is compo- 
fed muft think, which would make it not one, but '* 
a Multitude of diftin<Sl confcious Beings; or its 
Power of thinking muft arife, from the Conne£^ion 
of the Parts one with another, their Motion and 
Difpofition, (?V. which all taken together, contri- 
bute to the Produflion of Thought. But it is evi- 
dent that the Motion of Parts, and Manner of 
combining them, can produce nothing but an arti* 
ful Strudure, and various Modes of Motion. All 
Machines of human Compofltion, as Watches, 
Clocks, ^c. however artftilly their Parts are fct 
together, however complicated their Structure; tho^ 
we conceive innumerable different Motions, vari- 
ouily conjoined, and running one into another with 
an endlefs Diverfity, yet never produce any thing 
but Figure and Motion. If a Clock tells the Hour 
and Mlmite of the Day, it is only by the Motion 
of the different Hands, pointing fucceffively at the 
Figures marked on the Hour-Plate for that Pur- 
pose. We never imagine this to be the EfkSt of 
Thought or Intelligence, nor conjceive it poflible by 
any Refinement of StruAure> fo to improve th« 

Coni"^ 
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Compofition, ^as that it (hall become capable of 
Knowledge and ConfcioufneTs* The Reafon is 
plain : Thought is fomething altogether difftrent 
from Motion and Figure, there is not the leaft Con- 
nexion between them; and therefore it can never 
befuppofed to refult from them. 
IX. This then being evident, that ^^,v^ 



we 



Intelligence cannot arife from an Union •tbenorft cmil 
or Combination of unintelligent Parts ^ 
if we fuppofe it to belong to any Syftem of Mate> 
ter, we muft neceflarily attribute it to sill the Parts of 
which that Syftem is compofed ^ whereby inft^d of 
on^, we {hall, as was before obferVed, haive a Mul- 
titude of diftin6t conicious Beings. And becaufe 
Matter, how far foever we purfue the Minutenefs 
of its Parts, is ftill capable of repeated Divifions^ 
even to Infinity; it is plain, that this Abfurdity 
will follow us, thro' all the Suppofitions that make 
Thought inherent in a matecial Subftance.. Find^ 
ing therefore Confcioufnefe incompatible with the 
Cohefion of iblid ieparable Parts, we are necef&iily 
led to place it in fome other Subftance of a diiVindt 
Nature and Properties, which we call Spirit, 

X. And here it is carefully to be ^,^^,^^^.. 
obferved,, that the feveral Species of rtt^aifiina 
corpoTial Subftances, tho* diftiiiguifhed 
ofie from another, and rankM under different Names.; 
yet agreeing in fome commoa Properties, which 
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taken together mdcd up the Notion of Body, art 
CheBce 2^1 condeived to paut^e 6f this geher^l Ntf- 
iui^, and to dt^ only is different Mpdifiiatiom d[ 
the feitac Subftance* Whatever confiftfi ^f folid ttt*. 
tended Parts^ b called Matter ; and as ail tbe various 
Species of Body, however dtftihgviflied from on^ 
another by Uieir feveral Properties^ bavc jdt thii in 
Common, that they are made up of iuch folid f^ 
parable Parts, hence th^y ' bil ilaturally under the 
gencr^ Denomination of aiaterial Beings, and are 
not conceived to difitr but in dieir F6rm. Thul 
Gold, Antimony, Wood, ^i. iWke partake of the 
Notion of Body, they are all equally material Subftan^ 
ces, and have no other Difference hut what arifed front 
the different Stm^ure and Confbmiat?on, &^. of 
Parts, as we have fliewn above. But Spirit is fome- 
thing altogether diftiitft from Body, nay and com- 
toionly placed in Oppofition to it; for which Rea- 
fon, the Beings of this Clafs are called immaferiat^ a 
Wonl that implies not any thing of their Nature, but 
merely denotes its Contrariety to that of Matter. 

XL Body and Spirit therefore, diff^er 
many^ario^ "o' ^ Spcdcs of the faWe Subftancc, but 

siiaf^r ^^^ '■^^"y ^'^'^^^ *^'"^ ^^- Sabftances, 
befldnth*fi tnd ferve as general HeAds, under 

that c$fne , . , i « # 

within the which to rank all the particular Beingi 

fZiiC"' t^*^ f*^* ^**>'* ^^^ Compafs of out 
Kxlowledge. For we having no Ways 

of 
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of Perception but Senre and Confciourods, can have 
no Notices of Things, but as derived from thefe 
two Inlets. By our Senfes we are informed of the 
Exiftence of folid extended Subftanccs, and Re- 
flexion tells us, t^t there are thinking confciou5 
ones. Beyond dieie our Conceptions reach nof, 
and therefore, though there may be many other 
Kinds, as difierent from them as they are from one 
another, yet having no Faculties fuited to tbem^ 
they are as remote from our Knowledge, as Light 
and ColoiArs from the .Apprefaendon of a tAsLR borti 
blind. I believe it will hardly be doubted, but the 
Subftance of the Creator, differs more Arom that df 
his Creatures, than any two created Subftances can 
from orte another > and therefore when we call Ood 
a Spirit, we ought.not raibly to prefume, that he i» 
fo in the fame Senfe, in which the human Soul is %■ 
Spirit* The Word is indeed ufcd hy us, to denote 
. in general, all thinkrng intelligent Subftances, ift 
which Senfe God is very fitly called a Spirit. But 
h were the Height of Folly to imagine, becaufe this- 
Name is applied, as well to the Mind of Man, as 
the Creator, that therefore they partake of one 
common Nature, and differ only as different Mo^ 
difications of the fame Subflance. This I mention 
here, to check the Prefumption of the human 
Mind, always forward to conclude that every 
thing comes with its Reach, and to deny Exiflenct 

t!«^ 
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to whatever exceeds the .Comprehenfion of its fcanty 
and limited Powers. Beings of a fuperior Clafs, 
•may enjoy many Ways of Perception unknown lo 
us, from which they receive Notices as different 
from thofe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply to 
Spirit, are from the Ideas we apply to Body. Solid 
•and thinking Beings are, it is true, the only Ideas 
of SuUlance, that we are able to frame ; but this 
is no more an Argument againft the Exiftence of 
other Kinds, than the want of the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, in a blind Man, would be a good Ar« 
gument againft the Reality or Poffibilky of (iich 
Perceptions. 

XII. B£FOR£ I difmifs this SubjeA^ 
^btmn^ It may not be improper to take notice 
.f ccncii'vinr ^f ^ remarkabfc Difference, as to the 

nrforeal and ^ ' 

jirtiuaiSuk^ Manner of ouv conceiving corporeal 
^'^^^ * and ^irkual Subftances. Thofe of the 

firil Kind convey themfelves into the Mind by Im- 
preflions made upon the Organs of Senfe f and as 
thefe Impre£ons are different in different Bodies^ 
the Ideas they produce, muft of courfe vary ia 
proportion. Thi>s we get Perceptions of diftindk 
Powers and Properties, and range Bodies into 
Cla/Tes^ according as we find them to agree or dif- 
agree in thefe their obfervable Qualities. But it is 
not to in our Notion of Spiiits ; for having no Con- 
ception of their Powers and Operations^ but b]r 

v^hat 
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what we feel and experience >vithin ourfelves, we 
cannot afcribe to them Properties or Ways of 
Knowledge, diftind from thofe fuggefted to us by 
our own Confcioufnefs. And hence it is, that 
though we readily own there may be various Ranks 
of fpiritual Beings, yet we are not apt to imagine 
them divided from one another, by any Diverfity 
of Powers ^nd Operations, but merely by pofleffing 
the fanoe Powers, &r. in a higher or lower De- 
giee. It is not however repugnant to Reafon, that 
they fiiOMld be diflinguifbed by their feveral Proper- 
ties in like manner as fenfible Things are by the 
different Qualities obfervable in them; but Proper- 
tics, of intdleftual Natures, diftinA from thofe of 
our own Minds,' being altogether re^note from our 
Conception^ cannot ferve us as a Means, whereby 
todifHnguiih their different Orders. We are there» 
fore neoeffitafted to conceive of them in a manner 
fuiced. CO our Way of Knowledge; and when we 
would rank: them into Species, according to the 
Degrees of Superiority they are imagined to pofleft 
in the Scale of Being, we afcribe to them what we 
find moft excellent in ouifelves, as Knowledge^ 
Thinking, Forefight, ^c. and thofe in different 
Meafures, proportioned to the Station peculiar to 
each Rank or Species. But that this is a very im- 
perfect Way of diflingui(hing the various Orders of 

intelledual Beings, will not, I think, need many 

Woida 
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fiances of Things require their being viewed in dif- 
ferent Lights. Now as this is by far the moft com- 
prehenftve Branch of our Ideas, and includes thofe 
that moft frequently occur in the Search and Purfuit 
of Knowledge, I fhall endeavour to treat of them in 
the exadeft Order and Method, and for that purpoie ' 
range them under feveral Heads, according to the 
dtfierent Ads of the Mind exerted in framing and 
putting them together. 

II. These A&s may in the general 
jicts exerted ^ ^'' Teduccd to three, i. Cempofition^ ' 
i^tbeMind ^hcn we join many fimplc Ideas to- ■ 

$n framing it* j j ^ 

mrbitrary gcther, and coniider them as one Ptc^ 
Cornj^jimu, ture or Reprefentation. Such are our 
Ideas of Beauty, Gratitude, a Furlong^ 
i^e. And here let it be obfervcd, that the Mind 
fometimes confines itfclf to the various Confiden- 
tioh of the lame Idea, and by enlarging it in dif- 
ferent Degrees, exhibits it under a Diverfity of 
Forms. Thus by adding Units together, in diftinA 
feparate Collcflions, we come by all the feveral ' 
Combinations of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score, a 
Million. At other times, we unite Perceptions of \ 
different Kinds in which cafe the Compofition is 
more manifeft, and the Idea itfelf becomes of courfe 
more complicated. Harmony for inftance is a • 
compound Idea, made up of many different Sounds 
united J all which the Mufician muft have, and put 

together 



em include certain limited and particukir 
^nsy arifing from other Operations ol the 
)yed about them, it is necefiary to take 
thefe Ads alfo, if we would conceive 
Manner, in which the feveral Species of 
ind Ideas' are formed. 
Phe next Operation therefore 
Ij about its Ideas, is Jb/lrac- ^A^^'^' 
1 we feparate from any of our Concep- 
hofe Circumftances that render it parti- 
he Reprefentative of a Angle determinate 
' which means, inftead of ftanding for an 

it is made to denote a whole Rank or 
bings. Thus upon feeing, for inRance, 
>r Circle, we kave out the Confideration 
ilk, an i every thing elfe peculiar to them, 
nediately afFe^i our Sight, retaining only 

of their Figure and Shape. In this man- 
: our general Ideas ; for fuch naked Ap« 

(eparated from the Circumftances of 
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t![iid«rftaiHliflg99 it is immediately referred by 
Mind to this Pattern, and calM by its Na 
which by this mcaoa becomes proper to the niri 
Sp^ios. Thus a Square, or Cirde, are uMivt 
Terms, common to all Figures of that pareic 
Sbape^ and alike applicable to them wbere-ever ( 
eii&i in like manner as the Ideas themfeli^ 
genendy and Repreientatives of all of the Kind. 

IV. 3. The Aird and laft Aa of 

theraone with another $ when we a 
out Cbnfideration of Things beyond the Obji 
themftives, and eicafhine their R)el^>efts and C 
refpondencies, in reference to other Things, wli 
the Mind brings into View at the lame time, h 
thus we get all our Ideas of Relatiinsy as of Grea 
lA&j Older, Younger, Father, Son, and tni 
meraUe others. This threefold View of our Idc 
as either compounded of many others put togetl 
or made univerfal by the Abftradion of the Mt 
or as reprefimting the v^ious Rebtions and Ha 
tudes of Things, will give us an Opportunity 
obfprvin^ whatever is tnoft curious and ufefu], 
this fundamental Branch of Knovriedge, and of 
p)SHiing the Manner and Procedure of the Und 
ftandiQg, in enlarging its Views, and multiply 
tlipOb^ejIs of Perception. That wc maythercf 

. concc 
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^e of this Matccx with the graater Ocder 
karnefs, we {hall nuke each cf theft fevenil 
>ns, the Subje£l of a diftiofl Sedion. 



SECT. I. 

Of Compound Ideas. 

V£ begin therefore with thofe 
Ueas which may be properly ^1!^^,,,^ 
d cuBfuundj as being derived ftom ^^J^*f* 
Power the Mind has of uniting tff^t^t^^ 

CoDCcptians into one Though ^"*'''' 
Zhb coinprebend$9 in fome fort, all our com- 
Kotions; yet they are at pident coafidered, 
y as they are Combinations of the Underftand- 
ind with a view to thofe particular Ideas, out 
Itfch they are framed. Here, as was already 
ired, the Mind fometimes proceeds, by eni» 
ig and diverfifying the tgum Idea: at other 

it brings together Idea^ of different Kinds, 
n both ways find» infinite Scope and Variety, 
that we may follow the natural Procedure of 
IntellecSl, and trace it in its Advances from 
e to more complicated ASs, we (hall firft take 
;w of it as employed about one and the fame 

where perhaps we may meet with Aich In- 

s of Addfe&» Management and Contrlvanccy 

as 
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a^ will appear perfedUy aftoniihiflg to one, who t 
nercr fet himrelf ferioufly to confiJer the* Mam 
and Conduft of his own Mind. 

Vnitytbe ^' '^^^ ^^^ obvious and fixnj 

Original and Idea wc havc, is that of Unity or Qj 

f^eMtuiatioti Of — ^ ' j» 

^•urZLat By adding it to itfelf trontinually, ai 
•fNmmber. retaining the fevcral Colleaions in o 
Minds, we come by all the different Combinatio 
of Numbers^ in which we readily perceive an-eii< 
lefs Diverfity. All thefe Ideas are neverthdels ev 
dently diftindl among themielves, the Addition 
a (ingle Unit, conflituting a .Number as clear 
different from that immediately before it, as ai 
two the moft remote Ideas, are one from ai 
other. But that the Underftanding may not lo 
itfelf, in the Conlideration of thofe infinite Con 
binations, of which Unity is capable, it proceei 
by regular Steps, and beginning with the origin 
Idea itfelf, purfues it through all its Varieties, ; 
they are formed by the repeated continual Add 
tion, of Unit after Unit. Thus Numbers are mac 
to follow one another in an orderly Progreffion, ar 
the feveral fucceffive Colledions are <liftinguilhed b 
particular Names. 

ftheurtfui JH. And here we may take noti< 

Cmnf9jimn pf ^ ^ondcrful Artifice, made ufe of b 

cftbeJsamet 

i/Numbirtm thc Mind, to facilitate and help it foi 

^eat Help t» , ■no, 

cmr Citict^ ward ift its Conceptions, i^or as « 
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Advance from Number to Number is endlefs, were 
they all to be diftinguifiied by different Denomina- 
tions, that had no Connexion or Dependence one 
upon another, the Multitude of them muft foon 
overdiarge the Memory, and render it ionpoffible 
for us, to go any great Way in the Progrefs of 
Numbering. For this- Reafon, it is fo contrived, 
that the Change of Names is reArained to a few of 
the firft Combinations, all the reft that follow being 
marked by a Repetition of the fame Terms, va- 
rioufly compounded and linked together. Thus 
thirteen is ten and three, fourteen ten and four, and 
fo on to twenty^ or two tens, when- we begin ag&in 
with one, two, Vc. until we advance to thirty^ or 
three tens. In this Manner the Progreffion con- 
tinues, and when we arrive, at ten' tens, to prevent 
Confufion, by a too frequent Repetition of; the fame 
Word, that Sum is diftinguifhed by tb6i Name of a 
Hundred. Again, ten hundred is called a Thoufand^ at 
which Period the Computation begins anew, running 
through all the former Combinations, as ten thouland,- 
a hunCired thou&nd, tea hundred, thoufand; ^whichj 
laft ColieiStion^ for the-R^oAs mentioned above, has ^ 
the I^^me df a :M///«ilr^|:ijp«i^k«ed tot 
million wecan bcgiii as>-before, until it is repekted> 
a million' of timc»,-^wheh if we.'change the Deno?- 
mination'^ Stf/ifw^y and ad^^aiiise rn/diel ikmei fi>aifK[ 
ner thrMgb lSffi&^s,i^artHS€nxf the Seriest^mf;) 
-.••;it D be 
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be cirrltd on without ConfofioA, t<i any Length ivt 

pleafe. 

IV. This artful Ccfmbination of 
tLe^hafai Naoies, to mark the gradual Incrrafe 
fj&^ ^f Numbers, is perhaps one of the 
ifumh^rim gneatcft Re&ienients of the human Un- 
dip'ma. derftanding, ahd particularly deferves 

our Admiration^ for the Manner of the 
Compoiition; the fevei;al Denominations being fo 
contrived, as to diftinguiih exadly die Stages of the 
Progreffion^ and point out their Di^nce from the 
Beginning of the Series. By this means it hap|)ens» 
that our Ideas of Numbers ' are of aU others the 
moft accurate and diflinA ; nor does the Multitude 
of Units aflembled together, in the leaft puzzle or 
oonfound the Undcribnding. It is indeed amaeing* 
(hat the Mind of Man, fo Knrited and narrow in 
its Views, flKKild yet here feem to ihake oflF its 
natUnd Weaknefs, and di&over a Capacity of nAa** 
naging with Eafe, the moft bulky and formidaUeCoI - 
let^iotis. If we enquire particularly into the Reafoa 

of this, rwe (hall find it mhxHy owing to the Ad* 
dtds of the Miad, tn thus .4iiUngui{huig Nmijbfrs 
by diiiereiff Naincs, acOi^fdiog ix> the natural Order 
df Pitigreffion^ . For as thofe Names are made to , 
grow one out of another, they may be aptly com* 
pared to %\ Chain, all whofe Far^ are Uvlkni to- 
pthery >bjr aa obi^ious 4ad,i«(ifiUe GoonsAioii^ 
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Hence it comes to pa($» th^t wheiji Wc fii: our 
Thoughts upon any N^a3^er9 however giieat and 
ieemingly unmanageable s ypi it it is once .deter*- 
mined to a particul^ Namc^ we &ad it eafy to ma 
hack through aU the Staigop of the Progreffion} >ev6a 
^il we arrive at Unity itfelf. By this mcBn» we 
focj wit^ a fit>g\e Glance of .our Minds, not only 
the two Extremes of the Numher under Conitdera- 
tion, but alfo the feveral tntormediate Parts, as they 
^c united to make up the whole. 

V. Now it is to this clear and ac- 
curate View of the interjacent Ideas, us Lf chat 
that we owe our fo diftinft Perception ^^c^^'^^n %f 

of the various Combinations of Num- Vaui, 
hers. And indeed we may obferve in 
;Ae general, that all our Ideas of Quantity, efpccially 
when they grow to be very large, arc no otherwife 
afcertained, than by that' Perception we have of the 
intervening Parts, lying, if I may fo fay, between 
the Extremes. When we look at any Objeft con- 
fiderably diflant from us, if we fiave a dear View 
of the interjacent Lands and Houies, we are able to 
determine pretty nearly of its Remotenefs ; but if 
without fuch a Knowledge of the intervening 
Spaces, we fhould pretend to judge of the Dtftance 
of Obje^, as when we fee the Spire of a Steeple, 
bdiind*a Wa]l, or beyound a Mountain, everyone's 
Sxp^ience -is a Proof, how liaM&ajr^^^ in thcf? 
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Cafes to be. deceived. Juft fo it is in judging of 
Ouration. When we cany back our Thoughts to 
any pafl Period of our Lives, without Confidera- 
tion of the Number of Years, or Months; we 
£nd, that our Idea of the Time elapfed grows more 
x]i{lin£):,-tn proportion as we become fenfible of the 
intermediate' Partdctf* our Exiftence. At firft, we 
are apt to judge the Diflance extremely fhort, but 
when we fet ourfelves to confider our feveral fuc- 
ceiEve Thoughts and A<Etions, the Idea of the Du« 
ration grows upon us, and continues to tncreafe, as 
the Attention of the Mind brings new Periods of 
Life into view. 

VI. Hence it will be eafy to con- 
iJariw'ue ceive, how much the Mind is helped 
€ann9t make forward in its Perception of Number, 

ary Prorrefs ' 

inNumbirirr^, by that ready Comprehenfion of all the 
feveral Stages in a Progreffion, which 
peculiariy belongs to Ideas of this Clafs. But this, 
as I have before intimated, we derive from the or* 
derly Series and Connexion of Names, infomuch 
that where they ceafe, the Computation of Nunv- 
bers alfo ceafcs with thenu We can have no Idea 
of any Sum, without a Knowledge of all the Terms 
that go before, according to the natural Order, in 
which they follow one another j fo that he who 
cannot, in a regular way, count to ninety- nine, will 
never, while that Incapacity continues, be able to 

form 
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'arm the Idea of a hundred ; becaufe the Chaip that 
lolds the Parts together, is to him wholly unfer- 
dceable, nor can he reprcfcnt to his Mind, the fe- 
deral interjacent Combinations, without which it i» 
mpoffible in this Cafe, to arrive at a diftinft Per- 
;:eption« 

. VII. I HAVE infifted the more large- 
ly upon this, not only becaufe it is by vJltfages rf ^ 
Number that we meafure all other Addrtfiin 

tlajpng our 

Things, as Duration, Extenfion, Mo- complex Cem» 
tion, cSTr. but alio, becaufe it lets us 
into the moft natural View of the Condu£l and Pro* 
cedure of the Underfianding, and makes us fenfible 
of the great Art and Addrefs that is necefiary^ in the 
dafSng of our very complex Conceptions. He that 
can fo put together the component Parts of an Idea, 
as that they fhall lie obvious to the Notice of the 
Mind, and prefent themfelves when Occafion re- 
quires, in a juft and orderly Connection, will not 
find it very difficult, to obtain clear and accurate 
Perceptions, in moft of thofe Subje£ls, about which 
our Thoughts arc converfant. For the great Art of 
Knowledge lies, in managing with Skill the Capa- 
city of the IntelleS, and contriving fuch Helps, as 
if they ftrengthen not its natural Powers, may yet 
expofe them to no unneceflary Fatigue, by entang-^ 
ling and perplexing them with Confiderations, re- 
mote from the Bufinefs in hand. When Ideas be- 
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(^nUe ^ery complex, and by the Multiplicity of their 
Parts, grow too unweildly to be dealt with in the 
Lump, we ifitift ea(e Ale View of the Mind, by 
taking theiil to Pieces, and letting ^fore it the fe- 
▼eral Portions /eparaiely, one after another. By 
this leifurely Survey, we are enabled to take in the 
whole, and if we can draw it into fuch an orderly 
Combination, as will naturally lead the AttendoU 
Step by Step, in any fucceeding Confideration of 
the fame Idea, we fhall erer have it at Cominand, 
and with a flngle Glance of Thought, be able to 
run over all its I^arts. I have therefore explained 
here at fome length, the ConduA of the Mind in 
Numbering; it (kerning to me the beft Model in 
this Kind, whether vi^ confider the many Advan- 
tages derived from fuch an orderly Difpofition of 
<Hir Ideas, or the great Att and Skill difplayed in 
binding thefe Ideas together. T))is alfo is farth<hr 
remarkable, in the ConfideralioA of Number, that 
from it chiefly we derive the Notibn wfc have of 
Infinity ; it being apparent, that in adding Number 
to Number, there is no End} the Poffibility of 
doubling or increafing our Stock in any Degree, 
remaining as obvious to the Underidanding, after a 
great and continued Run of ProgrefSons, as when 
we firft began the Computation. - 
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VnL If we now turn our Thoughts 
Inwards Spaa and Duratiwj here too rmi9n%fN^^ 
we fliall find, Aat we very fcldom ar- t?*/*'f' 
rive at clear and diftind Ideas of either, certainingeitr 
but when we introduce the Confidera- and]iSLJti!m, 
tion of Number. The more obvious 
and limited Portions, it is true, eafily Aide into the 
Mind, in the natuhd Way of Perception; but it 
was the Neceffity of comparing thefe together, that 
put us upon the Contrivance pf certain ftated 
Meafures, by which precifUy to determine the 
Quantity in each. Thus Inches, Feet, Yards, Miles, 
Vc* afcertain our Ideas of Extenfibn ; as Minutes, 
Hours, Days, Years, bfc. meafure the Progrefs cf 
Duration, The leiftr Pftits, as lying moft open to 
the Notice of the Underftanding, and being more on 
a Levd with its Powers, are retained with tolerable 
Exa&iefi ; and the larger Portions, when the Num- 
ber of Repetitions of which they are made up, is 
known, are thereby alfo reduced into clear and de- 
terminate Conceptions. A Foot, and Yard, are Mca- 
fiires eafily comprehended by the Mind ; nor do we 
find any Difiiculty in conceiving a Mile, when we 
confider it as equal to a certain Number of Yards. If 
we are ftill for increafing the Standard, we may take 
the Semidiameter of the Earth, and fuppofing it equal 
to 8000 Miles, make Ufe of it as arMeafure by which 
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to afcertain the Diftance of the Sun, or fixed Stars. 
Juft ,fo it is in Duration ; from Hours we rife to 
Days, Months and Years ; by thefc repeated and 
added together, we meafure Time paft, or can ruiL 
forward at pleafure into Futurify^- and that without 
any Confuiion or Perplexity. 

IX. It is however to Number alone, 

^''J^'ii ^h«^ we owe this Diftinanefs of Per- 
t9 4itgtntrute ception, in as much as Space, and 
mmJirr^uUtr Time, confidcred apart, from the regu- 
^^^* lar and orderly Repetition of Miles or 

Years, leave no determinate Impreffions in the 
Mind, by which to knQW and diftiaguifh their /e- 
veral Portions. Ideas of either, thus taken in at a 
Venture, are a confufed and irregular He^p, efpe- 
cially where we endeavour to enlarge and magnify 
our Views, and give full Play to the Powers of the 
Intellefl. Something indeed the Mind concdyes, 
vdft «^(l mighty, but nothing that ii precife, aiccu- 
rate, and juft. But when it begins to coniider thefe 
Ideas as made up of Parts, and fixing upon fuch as. 
are proportioned to its Reach, fets itfelf to examine 
how often they are repeated to make up the whole, 
the Perceptions of the Underftanding put on a new 
Form, and difcover their exadi Bounds and Limits. 

jnfiMhfan ^* ^^^ ^^^^'j ^^ before in Number, 

fi^je^fty fo here in Extenfion and Duration, the 

Mind 
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Mind begins with fimplc and obvious ^^-^y,^ * 
Notices, advancing by Degrees to more -^•w** Mnu. 
enlarged and intricate Conceptions. A 
Day, or a Furlon|^ are of eafy Apprehenfion to the 
Underftanding, and by their Subdivifions into ftill 
leiler Spaces, exhibit themfelves diftindly in alt 
their Parts. With thefe varioufly repeated, we tra- 
vel thro' Space and Tiihey & that being able to re- 
duce ail our ideas of this Clafs, however mighty 
and enlarged,!. to. the .dear and determinate Percept 
tions of Number, we can conduct our Thoughts 
without Perplexity, and nev^r fihd . ourfelves puz-^ 

zled ; ))ut when prefuming too much on our own' 
Str^n|th, we launch into Speculations, that flretch 
beyond the Powers of the human Intelle£^. Num- 
ber may be compared to a Line, that fetting out 
from Unity, runs on in a continued Increafe of 
Length, without a Poffibility of ever arriving at it^ 
ultimate Period. So far as we ptirfue rt in our 
Thoughts, and trace its regular Advancesj fb far 
pur Ideas are accurate and juft. But 'when we let 
loofe our Underftandings after a boundlefs Remain-* 
der^'and woiSd fathom* the. Depth of Infinity, w6 
find ourfelves loft amidft the Greatnefs of our 6^^ 
Conceptioiis. ' Solne: Notions *]t is true we have, 
but fuch as exceeding the Diiiienfions of the Mfndy 
lie involved iri Darknefi and ObTcurity ; and beings 
deftitute oi Ovder^ Method, and Gonncflion, afFord 
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« no Foundation^ whereon to build any juft and accu- 

rale Conclufion. 

XI, And this perhops may be the 

fi^^in Realba, why many modern Philofo- 
fiu Z)/»jf«. phewj in thcit Difcourfes concerning 

^0Mif But wy 

tm endujs and Infinity, have run into apparent Con- 
Miit, tradittions ; becaisfe encounteraig with 

an ObjeA tt)o krge for tbe Survey of 
the Uflderftandtng, ihey feiuid themfelvea furround* 
ed with iaexitrkable Dificulties, which their fcanty 
and dcfedive Ideas were by no means able to diffipate 
or rtmovew The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone^ 
are proportioaisd to a finite Underftanding ;. and 
:^dio' w& are mot wholly without a Notion of tfie 
Xnfini^ of Number, yet it is not fuch> a one, a& 
comprehends and exhaufts its Obje&, or exhibits it 
to tbe Mind^ in its full Size and Dimenfions*. We 
MJy fee the Idea^ as capable of an eixUefs lacreafe,, 
but cannot by any Effort of Thought^ take in the 
whole Prolpe£l; and indeed, it is properly that 
Part of it, whieh lies beyond the Reach of oinr 
Peisception, and ftill remains ta be taken into the 
AccQunl^ to whfch: we give the Name ef fiifi^ 

•Uy^ ---^ • .- - 

Xa. This Idea >of the Infinity <^ 
^^^ Nuffiber, imperfea as it may fitem^ is 
fiund M^ifi nevermdeis thal^ \ff which th^ Mind 
^^'^^ aJEpendi t^ tbi CoMq)lioa of Etirmb^ 

and 
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and ImmenRty. For when we confidcr ^'f^^^fh 
Duration, either as pafli or to come, ideao/Eurm, 
we find nothing to flop the Progrefs of *"^* 
our Thoughts, in the Repetition of Years, or Mil- 
lions of Years : the farther we proceed, the more 
the Idea grows upon us, and when we have wearied 
curfelves with vain ElForts, we muft own at laft, 
that we can no more arrive at thelEnd of Dura- 
tion, than at the End of Number. It is true, the 
fevtral Generations of Men rife and difappear in 
very quick SucceiEons j Earth itfelf may decay, and 
thofc bright Luminaries that adorn the Firmament 
of Heaven, be cxtinguilhed. But the Courfe of 
Time will not be thereby difturbed> that flows 
uniform and invariable, nor is bounded by the Pe- 
riod of their Exiftence. This double View of Du- 
ration, as having already revolved thro* numberlcfs 
Ages, and yet ftill advancing into Futurity in an 
cndlefs Progreffion, properly conftitutes our idea of 
Siemity. We fpeak indeed of an Eternity paft, 
and an Eternity to come, but both thefe are bound- 
ed at one Extreme ^ the former terminates in the 
preient Moment, and therefore has an End; the 
latter fets out from the fame Period, and therefore 
has a Beginning ; bat taken together, they form a 
Line both ws^s infinitdy extended, and which r^- 
prelents Eternity ia its full Dimenfions* 

« 
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XIII. As in the Confideration of 
^i^^tj^de^ Time, we fix upon the prefent Mo- 
rivedfrom tbt ment^ regarding it as the middle Point, 
•fSpace^ruer wiiich divides ^the whole Lme of Du* 
f/Jte'"/«/'^ ration into two equal Parts; fo in the 
Confideration of Space, that particular 
Place in which we exift, is looked upon as a kind 
of Center to the whole Expanfion. From thence 
we let loofe our Thoughts on every Side ; above, 
bdow, around, and find we can travel on, in the 
Repetition of Miles, and Million? of Miles, with* 
out ever arriving at the End of the Progreffion. It 
is not difficult indeed, to carry our Conceptions to 
the utmoft Bounds of the U/iiverfe ; at leaft fo far, 
as it falls within our Notice. But then the Imagi- 
nation refts not here, it fees immeafurable Spaces 
beyond, capable of receiving new Worlds, which 
it can purfue, as rifingone above anQther, in an 
endlefs Succeffion. This Confideration of Space,, 
eyer growing on all Sides of us, and yet ne\'er to 
6e exhaufted, is that which gives us the Idea of Im- 
menjity \ which is in hGt nothing elfe, but the Infi- 
nity of Number, applied to certain Portions of ^x* 
tenfion, as Miles, or Leagues, ^c» and thefe con- 
ceived as^ extended every Way around vls^ in infi-> 
aite arnl innumerable right Lines* 

XIV. HlTHERTa 
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XIV. Hitherto we have confi* 
dered the Mind, as employed about one u^ftjuitini^ 
and the fame Idea, enlarging and di- -J^J'^J^"^ 
verfifying it in various Forms. We A^\ff»»* 
have feen it rifing from the mod iim- 
pie and obvious Notices, to the Conception of In- 
finity itfelf; and taken a View ef it, in aU the 
different Stages of its Improvement. Let us now 
proceed to the more complicated A£l of Compofl- 
tion, when the Mind brings feveral Ideas of diffe- 
rent Kinds together, and voluntarily combines them 
into one complex Conception. Such, for inftance, is 
our Idea of a Tunty as comprehending a Variety of 
Notes, with many different Modulations of Sound* 
And here it is to be obferved, that tho' the com- 
plex Idea miy be excited in us, by hearing the Air 
itfelf ftruck off, upon a proper Inftrument; yet 
conddered originally, it flill belongs to this Clafs of 
Perceptions, which are diftinguifhed as the arbitrary 
Colledions of the Mind. It was the Mufician, or 
Compofer^ that combined the feveral Notes, aqd 
determined the Order in which thipy were to fol- 
low one another ; nor had that particular Compofi- 
tion of Sounds, any real Union in Nature, before 
they were thus brought together in his Mind. Of 
the fame Nature are moft of our Ideas of human 
ASions ; for tho* many of them come to our No- 
tice, by feeing the Adions thenxfelves, or bearing 

them 
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them defcribM by others; as DiJiitUng^ Carvings 
Treafcrij &c. yet it is plain, that they muft have 
been projeAed and contrived in die Mind of Man» 
before they had a real Exiftence. 

jhw the Mind ^^* ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^*^ *^ Underftand- 
u determined iftg has the greatcft Scope, and find* 

in making » ^ J. r^ 

tkefi Combi^ moft Employment for it$ active Powers -, 
**'^* nor indeed is it poffiWe, to fet any 

Bounds to the Idea3 of this Clafs ; the Combinations 
sdready made being alitioft innumerable, and thofe 
yet in the Power of the Mind affording an endlefi 
Diverfir^. It may not however be amt& to con(ider> 
how we conduct ourfelves amidft fo great a Variety, 
smd by what Rules we proceed, in making tfaoie 
Combinations, to which we have affixed particular 
Names, while others, perhaps, no lefs obvious, are' 
neg|ed;ed. The Idea of Killing, for inflance, join- 
ed to that of a Father, makes a diftin£t Species of 
A£lion, known by the Name of Parricide. It 
was doubtlefi as obvbus, to diftinguifh between the 
killing of an old Man and a Child, which yet we 
find is not done, both thefe A£lions being compre- 
hended under the general Name of Murder. By 
what Views therefore does the Mind regulate thefe 
its Combinations? Why ia it determined to one 
CoIIedion of Ideas rather than another ? This can* 
not be well underftood, without obferving, that it 
is the End of Langu^e to communicate our 
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Thoughts one to another. Words are the Signs of 
our Ideas, asd ferve to exprefs the Conceptions of 
the Mind. Now it is apparent, that fuch Concep* 
tions, OS arc moft apt to occur in the Commerce of 
Life, would be firft diftinguUhed by particokf 
Names ; the frequekit Ocoifion Men have, of men* 
tioning theft among didniUvei, rfendering this ab- 
fidutdy neceffiuy. But as many #f th^e Concep- 
tions, are Cofiefikms of diftnvit fipi^le Ideas^ 
hence we are infenfiUy kd, to fuCh peculiar Com*- 
binationa, as are moft ferviceaUe to Furpofes of mu* 
ttial Intcncourle and CcimmiiAkatlon. 

XVI. Let ue fsppofe^ in the firft * 
Begimibgs of Society, a Compsiny of ^'%t^, 
Legiflators mtt together, in order to J2S1^/*?*'* 
confult of proper Regulations, for the Aaims rtem- 
Govemmeiit of the Community. If ■' '*^**>* 
tfiey are Men of Prudence and Forefigfat, they will 
mturally obfenre many new Occurrences likely to 
ari(e» from thb Coalition of Mankind, and their 
living together in Crowds. Perhaps the Age in 
which they live,, has not produced an Ihftanoe of 
one Manli killing anodier ; yet from the Know- 
ledge of their own Fvame, and their Power of do« 
iiq; Hurt, they conceive this as a pofEble Cafe, and 
are willing to provide againft it. Thus all the Ideaa 
that enter into the complex one of Murder^ are 
brought together^ and united into one Conception^ 
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before the Adion itfelf really, exifts. It is not 
however thought necefiary, to take into Confidera- 
tion the Age of the Pecfon, the chief thing ia 
View being to prevent the putting an End to ano- 
ther's Life unjuftly, whether old or young; and 
therefore the Penalty equally afFeAs both Cafes. 
But when they come to confider the Relation, in 
which the Perfon killed may ftand to the Mur- 
derer, here there appears a manifeft Difference, as it 
adds to the Crime when committed upon a Bene- 
fa^r, and renders it particularly heinous in the 
Cafe of a Father. .This laft therefore, is made to 
conftitute a difiin£l Species of A^^ipn, and. has a 
peculiar Punifliment allotted to it. Thus we fee,, 
how Men, according to their different Manner of. 
Life, and the Relations they ftand in to one ano-i 
ther, are naturally led, to form feveral :CoUe<SUoQ»j 
of fimple Ideas, preferably to others, as forefeeing. 
they may have frequent Occ^on to take Notice: 
of fuch precife Combinations. And becaufe it. 
would be tedious in Converfation, every time tbefei 
complex Notions occur, to enumerate all the Ideas 
of which they confift ; therefore, for the Sake of, 
Eafe and Difpatch, they giye them particular 
Names, and thereby render the Compofitions fixed 
and permanent* * .. 
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XVII. That it is in this Manner 
we come by our complex Ideas j which of mutual^. 
multiply upon us, according as* the Exi- '^J^^-^';,'*' 
gencies of Society require, or our Pur- UrAtmtin • 
fuits. Method of Life, and diiterent s$urce9fc<m^ 
Aims, throw Occafions in our Way* P^'*^'^*- . 
of combining fiich and fuch-'Peiceptions together^ 
might be eafily made appear, by a fhort View of 
the Combinations themfelves. Human A£lions, as 
occurring moft frequently, and aiFording large Mat« 
ter of Converfation, Debate, and Enquiry among 
Men, have been very nicely modified, and diftin* 
guifhed into Clafies, according to the feveral Cir- 
cumflances moft likely to attend them. In like 
manner, the Arts and Sciences; in proportion at 
they ar^ cultivated, leading us into many compound 
Views of Tilings, which otherwiife would never offer 
themfelves to i the Confideration : of the Mind ; the 
complex Idein . of this Sort, with the Names by 
which they are expref&d, are, we find, die Work 
of fuch particular Nations, wher<: thefe Arts and 
Sciences have chiefly flouriflbed. The Greeks^ for 
inftance, excelled in: Learning and polite Know- 
ledge; heqce^ many of the Terms belonging to 
Rhetorick, Poetry, Philofophy, Pbyfick, ^c. come 
originally from their. Language, Modern Fortifi- 
cation has received its greateft Improvements among 
the Fnnch j ai}d accordingly the Ideas and Terms 

of 
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of the Art» are moftl/ derived ftom Writers of 
that Nation. Ja Itafyi Archite£lure» Mufidc, and 
Painting, have been the great Exercife of the Men 
of Genius : it is therefore among them, that we 
find the feveral complex Notions, belonging to 
theTe Parts of Study, as well as the Names hj 
which they are exprti&d i nor can we difcourfe ac« 
curately and minutely of the above-mentioned Arts, 
without having recourfe to the Language of that 
Climate. And if we defcend into the particular 
Callings and Profeffions of Men, they have all their 
peculiar Collections of Ideas, diftinguifhed by their 
ieveral Names, and hardly known, hut to Aich . as 
are converiant in that Manner of Life. Thus Calci* 
natintj (klfhatiM^ FHir^tioMf kc. are Words ftand« 
ing for complex Ideas, fiequendy framed in the Mindi 
of Chymifts, and therefore fiuniliar to Men o( fb^k 
Employment Yet aa thefe, and fuch like Combina-i 
tions, fddom occur in common Life, the Generality 
of Mankind, we fee, are in a great Meafure unac« 
quainted with them. 

Hencediferm XVIII. I MIGHT pUffuC thcfc SpC- 

&tt ^ /^ culattons fiirther, and (hew how the fe- 

frt'oaittnatf^ t m^ 

firtnt Ctnn^ vcral Fsfliions, Cuftoms, and Man- 
'mrd^inwt ners of one Nation, leading them t^ 
i^ft^neto *^>™ "»«T complex Notions, which 
4tnfmr tbm comc iiot fo naturally in the way of 
another j different Sets of Ideas prevail 

* ia 
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in Aflertnt Countrits^ and of coiirfe have Naffle» 
appropriated to them in one Language^ to which 
diere are no Words that anfwer in another. The 
Procedure and Forms of our Courts of Juftice» have 
introduced many Terms into the EngUJh Law, which 
Hand for CoUedions of Ideas, firamed among no other 
People. Nor would it be poffible to render thefe 
Terms, bj any iingle Words of another Language; 
becaufe where die Ideas themfelves prerail not, there 
are no Names provided to exprefi them. In diis Cafe 
therefore, it becomes neceflary to ufe Circumlocu- 
tions, and enumerate the feveral Ideas comprehended 
in the CoIIedion, if we would fo exprefs ouHelves, 
aA to be underftood in the Language of other Nations. 
Nay, even among the fame People, the Change of 
Cuftoms and Opinions frequently brings new Sets of 
Ideas, which of courfe muft be diftinguifhed by par- 
ticular Names, while at the fame time, the Motions 
of former Ages grow into Difufe, and the Words 
anfwering them are either wholly laid afide, or em- 
ployed in a Signification different from what they had 
before. 

XIX. Thus Languages are in a per- 
petual Flux, and by degrees vary fo ^^/J^*^ 
much from their original Frame, as LMgnsget 
to become unintelh'gible, even to the fXai*Fkx. 
Dependents of thofe who fpeak them. 
11 we run back into the Ages of Chivalry in Eng- 
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ndf when Tilts aod Tournaments were in Fa(hion} 
ow many complex Ideas, peculiar to that Mode of 
Jfe, fhal] we find familiar among the Men of thofe 
rimes, which are now little known or attended to ? 
On the contrary, the Improvements in Arts and 
Sciences, that have fince taken place, have led us 
into innumerable Views of Things, to which our 
Forefathers were perfedl Strangers. But I (hall not 
puih thefe Reflexions any farther, believing that 
what has been faid, will be fuflicient to (hew, the 
Origin and Progreis of our compound Ideas, and 
how the Mind is dire£led in the Choice of the Com- 
binations it makes. We therefore proceed to the 
Confideration of abftrad Ideas, which make thc^ 
Subject of the following Sedion. 



SECT. 11. 

Of AhftraH or Univer/al Ideas. 

I. T TAVING difpatched what wa 

Cenersl TdfMs « — ■ 
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farmed by the jLjL "cccifniry to be faid, concerr 

ftfrnd^'^ ing our compound Ideas, confider 
merely as they are Combinations of t 
Underftanding, it is now time to explain how 
come by our general Notions, which fervc to 
prefent to us a Multitude of Individuals, and are 

Stanc 
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Standards by which we rank Things into Sorts. 
And this, as we have before intimated, is done by 
the Abftra£lion of the Mind ; which A£i may be 
extended to all our Ideas, whether Ample, com- 
pound, or of Subftances. If for inftance we fix our 
Attention on any particular Colour, as Scarlet, we 
can leave out the Confideration of all prefent Cir- 
cumftances, as the Subjefl in nvhich it inheres, the 
Time and Place of feeing it, ^c. and retaining only 
the Impreffion itfelf, make it a Reprefcntative of 
that Quality or Appearance, wherever we chance to 
meet with it. It is thus that abftradt and univerfal 
Ideas are framed ; for the Mind regarding only the 
fcarlet Colour, which one Day it obferves perhaps 
in a Piece of Cloth, another in a Pidure, and a 
third in the Rainbow ; the Appearance is conceived 
to be the fame in all thefe Objeds, and therefore is 
called by the fame Name. 

II. But to enter a little more clofely 
into this Matter, and fliew that thefe ce/>ffons oftlt 
our general Conceptions, are the mere Yarlifjaf^'^ 
Creatures of the Underdanding ; it may 
not be amils to take notice, that all our Perceptions 
of Things, whether we derive them from Senfetion 
Or Refle<Slion, are of their own Nature particular, 
and reprefent to us fingle determinate Objefls. 
When wc fee a Horfe, for inftance, in*the Fields, 
our Idea is that of an Individual. If we heat la 
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Sound, it is fometfaing particular, and different from 

what we hear at any other time. Evcfj Perception 

of. the Mind is diftin£t from every other Perception ; 

nty^ and every Idea brought into view by the Jnmr 

ginaiion, as when we fran>e the Image of a Lion 

ibnding before us, is fiill iingulari and represents 

a fingle Objaft 

III. Bt7T when we oome to lake a 

IblspJiMM. View of thefe ieveral Particulars» we 
frtjcnttvibat „ga^iy obferve among fomeof them a 

dtferentin* Refemblancc^ and framing to ourfelve^ 
'^' ' ^V an Idea of thoie Things, in which any 
of them «re found to agree, we thereby get a gene- 
ral Notion, applicable to many Individuals. This 
Horfii are found to refemble one another, in Shapes 
Voice, and Structure of Parts. The Idea which 
takes in only the Particulars of this RefemUance, 
excluding what is peculiar to each fingle Animal, 
becomes of courfe coounon to all Creatures of that 
Kind, and is therefore the Reprefentative of a whok 
Clais of Beings. Accordingly the Name of that ge* 
neral Idea, is given to every Animal, in which thait 
Shape, Voice, and Strudure is found} for the 
Wofd H^rfi^ implying only thefe Particulars, muft 
J»dong to all Creatures wherein they exift. This ts 
the firft Step or Gradation io the forming of abftraft 
JKotions, urtien die Mind confines ittelf to the Con- 
iidentioii of In(fii«dfiali| and fiames an Uea that 

com. 
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comprehends fiich only under it. The Rank or 
Clafi of Things anfwering to this Idea, is called 
Species in the Language of the Schools. So a Horfc 
is a certain Species of Animals, an Oak is a Species 
of Trees^ and a Square is a Species of four-fided 
Figures. 

IV. When, we have thus learnt to 
rank Individuals into Sorts and Claffcs, tu G^rt^ 
according to the Rdemblance found trh'^^t>at 

^ n common to 

among them, the Mind proceeds next fiy^ais^, 

CHS 

to confider the Species themfelves, and 
often in thefe two obferves a certain Likenefs« 
Whereupon throwing out all thofe Particulars, 
wherein the feveral Species are found to dKagree, 
and retaining only fuch as are common to them all, 
we thereby frame a iliU more general Idea, com- 
prehending under it a Variety of different Species. 

Thus a Sparrow, a Hawk, an Eagle, &r. are di- 
fkxtiOt Species of Birds, which harve each their pe- 
culiar Shape and Make. They nevertheiefs jefemble 
one -another, in being covered with Feathers, and 
provided with Wings, that bear them through the 
Air. Out of thefe Particulars we farm a new Idea, 
including all the common Prope^ies of the feather^ 
Kind, and appropriatiag to it the Name Bird^ mark bjr 
diac Word, anodier Cla(s of Things, of a higher 
Order than any of the iosta<a. This fuperior Di« 

vifoo, mdxich ei^tends ip feveral Specfes jA OAGe» is 

callci 
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Called in the Schools the Genusj and is the fecond 
Step the Mind takes in advancing to univerfal No- 
tions* 

V. And thus have I given a fliorti 
^y a^mftci ^^^ ^ ^ope intelligible Account, of the 

&S ^"^"^^' ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^P'^'^^ about 
inrifngfrom which fo Hiuch has been faid in the 

Cencr^b. Writings of Logicians, Species^ in StrlSt* 

nefs and Propriety of Speech, is fuch a 
Rank or Clafs of Things, as comprehends under it 
only Individuals; Genus advances ftill higher, and 
takes in a Variety of diftinft Species. It is however 
to be obfcrved, that the Mind, in rifing from Par- 
ticulars to Generals, does not confine itfelf to one 
or two Gradations, but may carry its Views through 
the whole Extent of Things, until at length it ar- 
rive at an Idea, embracing the univerfal Compafs of 
Nature. For when we have ranked Things into 
Sorts, and reduced thefe again to the higher Order 
or Genus^ thefe Genera are ftill fc^d to refemble 
one another in fome Particulars 5 which being col- 
leded into one Idea, form a new and more oim- 
prehenfive Dlvifion of Things. Thus Bird '\s a 
Genus J embracing all the Varieties of the feathered* 
Kind. Hflf implies the feveral Species of living 
Creatures which inhabit the Waters, .^admpe^ 
and- Infe^iZre al(b univerfal Ideas, that' take in many 
inferior Diftributions snd CMTes^. . Yet iai'4liefe«r- 
'' ' ^ fcrcnt 
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fetetit Orders of Being, have this in coftimoh ; thtt* 
they are provided with otiganical Bodies, fitted for 
the Purpofes 6f Life and fpontaneous Motion. An 
Idea therefore comprehending only thefe laft Parti- 
culars, will equally belong to all the Divifions before 
enumerated, and the Word Animal^ by which it is 
exprefled) becomes a general Name for the feveral 
Creatures indued with Life, Senfe, and fpontaneous 
Motion. If we are for carrying our Views ftill far- 
ther, and framing a yet more univerfal Notion, we 
can caft our Eyes upon both the animate and in- 
animate Parts of Nature; wherein we find this 
mutual Correfpondence, that they exifl^, and continue 
in Being. This laft Idea therefore of Bting in ge* 
neral, comprehends under it all the Varieties of 
Things, and may be univcrfally applied to whatever 
has either Life or Exiftence; fo that in refpefl of 
the prefent Frame of Nature, it is the higheft and 
moft univerfal Idea we have. 

VI. In this Series of Notions, rifing 
one above another in the Degree, of Z^tZZu 
Univerfality ; that Divifion, which f^fl^'^'"^ 
comprehends under it feveral Genera, Genui and 
is called in the Schools the higher Ge^ 
nus ; which Denomination continues, until we ar- 
rive at the laft Advance of the Underftanding, 
when being come to the moft general of all Ideas, . . 
that admits not of a fuperior, it is diftinguiibed by 

E the 
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the Kame of the Genus generaUffimum. - In like- 
manner, the feveral Genera comprehended under a 
higher Genus^ are in refpcft of it confidered as 
Species \ and as thefe lad too have Species under 
them, the inferior Divlfions are for DiftiniSbion's 
fake termed lower Species. Thus the Progreffion 
continues, and Mrhen we come to the loweft Sub* 
divifion of all, comprehending only Individuals^ 
which as I have before intimated^ conftitutes the 
proper Species, this the Schools denominate the 
Species fpecialijfima. All that lie between it and the 
hjgheft Diftribution of Things, are the intermediate 
Genera and Species, which are termed each in their 
Turli, Genus generaUusj or Species fpecialior^ accord* 
ing as we coniider them in the afcending or defcend- 
i ^ng Scale of our Ideas ; or, to fpeak in the Language 
of Logicians, according to their Afcent or Defcent 
in Linea pradicamentali* I fhould not have entered 
fo far into thefe verbal Dift}uifitions, had not the 
Terips here explained, been fuch as frequently oc- 
cur in the Writings of Philofophers ; infomuch that 
without fome Knowledge of them, we muft often 
be at a Lofs, in the Profecution of thefe Studies. 
B^fides, it is both curious and ufeful, to fee the 
gr.adual Progrefs of the Mind, in its Advances from 
p^icufau* to general Conceptions; to obferve it 
rapgiag its.Idea& into ClaiTes, and eftablifliiDg a juft 

and 
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mi regular Subordination iti its Views and Notices 
of Things. This is the fliorteft Way to Know- 
ledge, and affords the bcft Means of preferving the! 
Order and due Connediion of our Thoughts, fo at 
4o make them fabfcrvicnt to the Incrcafe of Science. 
For when we fee how Things comprehend, or are 
Comprehended in one another^ we are able to dif- 
covcr the mutual Dependence of all the feveral 
^Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
true and natural Method of conducing our Under- 
iiandings in the Search of Truth. 

VII. From what has been faid it is 
evident, that general Ideas are the S'^f/l^^ 
Creatures and Inventions of the Under- ^/ '^ C/Wrr- 
ftanding. Nature, it is true, in the 
Produflion of Things, makes many of them alike \ 
but it is the Mind alone, that coUeds the Particulars 
in which they agree^ into one Idea, and fets it up as 
a Reprefentative of many Individuals. And now I 
tJiink we may venture upon that much-agitated Que- 
ftion, V\^here do the Genera and Species of Things 
exift? To which I anfwer, in the Mind. Vni- 
^erfaliiy Jbelongs not to Things themfelves, it being 
apparent, that they are all particular in their Exi- 
gence. However, as they often have many Proper- 
ties in common, the Underftanding, by uniting thefe 
into one Conception, obtains a general Idea, under 
wUch it ranks all the feveral Objc£b wherein thefe 
V E 2 Proper- 
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Properties are found. So far indeed we muft allow, 
that the particular Combination of Properties, which 
conflitutes the Genus or Species, ex ids in all th€ 
Individuals referred to that Genus or Species j but 
then it is in Conjundlion with other Properties, by; 
which thefe Individuals are diftinguifhed froni one 
another. Thus the Colled ion of fimple Idea?, ilg- 
nified by the Word Birdy is to be found for inftance 
in a Hawky or any other fmgle Animal, to which 
We apply that general Name ; but the Notion itfelf, 
abftra£ted from all the Particulars to which it be- 
longs, has evidently no Exiftence out of the Under- 
ftanding. There is not a Being in Nature that can 
be called a Bird in general, or that does not nccef- 
farily imply, in the very Conception of it, feveral 
Ample Ideas, befides th'ofe maiked by that Word» 
For the Name in this Cafe fignlfies no more, than 
an Animal covered with Feathers, and provided 
with Wings, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, 
or the particular Time and Place of its Exiftence. 
Thefe laft Confiderations however, are infeparable 
from the Reality of Things, and therefore muft be 
added to the general Idea, before we can conceive 
any thing conformable to it aflually brought into 
Being. 
^ ■ , , VIIL Hence we fee at once, what 

Conjidirida' 

fart tisy^xiji fort of an Exiftence general Natures 
i}r'jinte have. Confidered apart, and by them r 

felvesj 
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fclves, they are wholly the Workman- MirM hufin 

' ' ' conjunct on 

ftiip of the Underftanding, and derive with otter 
their Being and Reality from it; but j^ividuah 
Viewed in conjunction with other Ideas, unLrttem, 
that co-exift with them in the feveral 
ObjeSs of Nature, they are to be found in the In- 
dividuals to which they refer j and therefore accord- 
ing to this way of Conception, may be faid to have 
an Exigence in them.' Thus fo long as the Ideas 
anfwering to the Words Man or Tree^ continue ge- - 
neral arid undetermined, they have no real Objects 
anfwering them in Nature; nor can the ColleAions 
of fimple Ideas, marked by thefe Names, while all 
ocbers are fiippofed excluded, exift any where out of 
the Underftanding. . Neverthelefs^ as all the fimple 
Ideas included in the general Notion of Man^ 
arc to be found in every particular Man ; and 
aH thofe : implied in the Notion of a Tr^^, in every 
particular Tree ; hence the general Nature of Man^ 
exifts in every individual ^^w, as does the general 
Nature of a Tree^ in every indtvidual Tree. 

IX. One. Thing ftill remains to be 
oblbrved, with regard to thefe our ge- ueatcv^/^ 
neral. Ideas; that though many of them ^J'^^f/j^^^'^J 
ace evidently Coinbinations of different unmerjj. 
fimple Ideas, and according to that 
Way of confidering them, are included in the 
firft . Diyifion of . our complex • Conceptions, 

E.3 ^l^ 
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thoTe namely framed by the Compofition of 
the Mind; yet we are carefully to diftinguilh be- 
tween an Idea as it is compound, and as it is uni- 
verfaK In the firft Cafe, the Mind chiefly confiden 
the feveral Ideas that are combined together ; or in 
other Words, all thq Attributes, Qualities, or Parts, 
that are contained in any Idea. Thus the Idea of 
a Birdy includes Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Mo-^ 
tion, a Covering of Feathers, Wings, iffc, none of 
which can be left out, without deftroying the very 
Nature of the Idea, and making it (om^hing q^qite 
different from what it was before. Tt)ia Way of 
confidering Things, according to the Number of 
their Parts and Properties^ is called by Logicians the 
Comprebtnfim oi an Idea. But the UnivirfiiBty of 
our Notions implies quite another Turn of Think* 
ing, in as much as it fixes the Regard of the Mind, 
upon the Subjedls to which our Ideas extend, or the 
Individuals and Species comprehended under them. In 
this Senfe the Idea anfwering to the Word Bird^ 
takes in the feveral Secies of the feathered Creation, 
the Hawky the EagU^ Sparrow^ Larky and innu- 
merable others^ to all which it may with equal Pro^- 
priety be applied. And here it is remarkable, that 
the Idea lofes nothing of its Force or Comprihmjwny 
by being reftrified to a particular Kind. When I 
fey the Bird of Jovey though in this Cafe the Idea 
is reil;raincd to.^che Eagk alone, it ftill^ remains as 
- - ^ diflindtf 
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'A{tin(9:, and includes as many fimplt Ideas in its 
CompoAtion, as when before it was extended tp 
all the different Tribes of feathered Animals. 

X. We fee therefore that onr com- 
pound Ideas, may contmue the fame in i,^„^q„ f„^ 
refpeft of their Attributes, or the Num- -^'';«>» *f 

* ' 9ur Ideas, 

ber of Parts, and yet vary confiderably 
in the Degree of Univerfality. The general Idea 
of Man is the fame, whether applied to the whole 
human Race^ or thofe of any particular Nation* 
When I affirm, for inftance, of Mankind in general^ 
that their Knowledge falls i^rt of Perfection, and 
afterwards make the like Obfervation of the Men of 
the prefi^nt Age i in both Cafes, the Word Man 
ftands for one and the (aaae CoUedlioa of fimp!^ 
Ideas ^ btit in refpefi of the Individuals to which 
k is ap{dted, th^ re is a great and manifeft Differ 
lence. That is, the Term ^^ii, denotes one in« 
variable compound Idea ; which notwithftanding, 
confidcred as a general Notion, may be contradled 
or enlarged at pleafure* And as in the former Cafe, 
die ieveral Parts of the compound Idea is called its 
Comprihenfim ; fo in the lattef> the Individuals to 
which die univerfal Idea is applied, is called its Ex^ 
tenjwt. I might add many more ObfervatioDs on 
this Subje£t, but chufe rather to ftop here, having 
£iid enough to explain the Difierence between com- 

E 4 pound 
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' pound and abftraft Ideas, and fliew the Reafon of 
my ranging them under diftinfl Heads. 



SECT. III. 

Of our Ideas of Relations. 



I.T Come now to the third and laft 

Jdeat of Re- 



I 



htions exceeds X Divifion of thofe Ideas, which I 
ingnumirH^.^ confider as the Creatures^ and Work- 
iDanfliip of the Underftanding; fuch namely as 
arife, from the comparing of Things one with an« 
other. For the Mind in its Views, is not tied to 
fingle Obje^ ; but can examine their References 
and Refpedts, in regard to others, brought under 
Confideration at the fame time. And when it does 
/b, and thence derives new Notices of Things, the 
Ideas thus got are called Relations, and make lam 
apt to think, the largeft Clafs of all our Perceptions. 
For every fingle Object will admit of almoft innu* 
iherable Comparifons with others, and in this Senie 
may bcconfic a very plentiful Source of Ideas to the 
Underftanding. Thus if we compare one thing with 
another in refpcft of Bulky we get the Ideas of 
greatery lefsy or Equality ; if in refpea of Tinuy of. 
older znA younger I and fo for other Relations, which 
we can purfue at pleafure, almoft without End; 

whence 
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whence it is eafy to conceive, how very cxtenfivc 
this Tribe of our Perceptions muft be. 

IL I SHALL not pretend to trace out 
thefe Ideas particularly, nor indeed fo deffrmh^^ro 
much as to enumerate their feveral Di- Pf"''^"^" 

(Jompanjoni 

vifions; it being enough to obferve, bytbeiVattn 
that here, as well as in the other kinds ^;V, o/l^c' 
of our complex Ideas, we bound our- 
felves for the moft part to fuch Comparifons, as the 
Exigencies of Society, Ihe Wants of Life^ and the 
different ProfefHons of Men, render neceflary j and 
are more or lefs accurate in tracing out the Rela- 
tions of Things, according to the Degree of Impor- 
tance they appear to have. in diefe Refpe£b; The 
Relations of Men one to another, arifing either from 
the Tits of Blood, their feveral Ranks and Places 
in the Community, or a mutual Intercourfe of good 
Offices, being of great -Weight ahd Concern in the 
Commerce of Life, have in a particular Manner 
<;ngaged our Attention, and are therefore very mi- 
nutely Jefcribed.^ For the fame Reafon, Men have 
found it neceflary, to determine as exadUy as poiEble, 
the various Dependence of Things, as their Happi- 
nefs is nearly conneded with this Knowledge. 
When we cpnfider Objefts merely in refpe^l of 
Exiftence, as either giving or receiving it, we come 
by the Ideas of Caufe and EffeSf : Nor need I men* 
tion, how much the Welfare of Mankind depends, 

E 5 u^o«i 
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wpon an extcnfive View of Things, as they fland 
connected in this Relation i it being evident, that 

the feveral Schemes and Purpofe$ of Life, are all 

•f. 

conduced upon a previous Suppbution^ that certain 
known Caufes, will have their ufual regular ESedls,, 
and fuch and fueh ^A^^ions^ be attended with fuch 
and fuch Confequencp&i. 
^ , . ^ III. But there are other Relations 

K^laftorti of 

Creator and of this kind> bcfidcs thofe that re^d 
' ' merely Exiftence ; as when we alfo take 
into the Account, -the additional Gifts, of a Capa- 
city for^Happineis, and the Means of attaining it^ 
which conftitutes the Relation of Creator and Crea^ 
turey in the more folemn Acceptation of thefe 
Words* Again, when we confider the great AuthotF 
of our Being, not only as tlie Creator of the Uni- 
Terfe, but aJfo as preferving and holding it together^ 
and preficling over the prefent Frame of Things 
with uncontrouled Dominion ; he then appears un- 
der the Notion qf a moral Governor^ to whom w» 
are accountable for our Adions, and the Ufe wc 
make of thofe Powers and Faculties wc derive from 
hitn. Now as it is of the h^gheft Confequence foi; 
Men, not to be unacquainted with thefe, and fuch 
Jike Relations i hence we find, that the wifeft Nar 
tions, and fuch as beft undcrftood the true Applica* 
tion of the Powers of the Mind> have always made 
it their chief Study, to regulate and afccrtain thcfii 
, ' Ideas, 
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Ideas, and trace them in all their • Confequences- 
And tiius we may in fome meafure perceive, how 
the Mind proceeds in comparing its Ideas together, 
and by what Views it is chiefly governed, in fram* 
ing the complex Notions of this Clafs, by which it 
reprefents the various Habitudes of Things. I fhall 
only add upoa this Subje^, thefe twa Obferva* 
tions« 

IV. FmsT, that our Ideas of Rela- 
tions, are for the moft part very clear ^J!//l^^ 
and diftin£l. For the comparing of cUaranddi^^ 
things together, being a voluntary A^ 
of the Mind, we cannot but fu{)pore, that it muft 
be acquainted with its own Views in the Compa- 
rifon ; and of courfe have a clear Conception of 
the Foundation of that Relation, it fets itfelf ta 
enquire into. Thus the Relation of Caufe and £f« 
fe£^, implying only that one thing produces, or is 
produced by another, which Notions are always di« 
fitn(^y fettled in the Underftanding before it goes 
about to make the Comparifon ; it is evident, 
that the Jdea reprefepting this mutual Re{pe£l of 
Obj«^,,.wiU be no lefs clear, than are jthc! Notioot 
tbemfelvQs, .upon; which t^ie Rriatioa vi found* 
ed. ' And whajt is ftill more remarkable of thf 
Ideas of this Clafs; they ceafe not t^ be difttm^ 
evpn where the Subje£b compared are but very im? 

that 
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tliatone thing has produced another,, and that tbcrc-^. 
fore they ftand related as Gaufc and Effeft, thougb- 
my Idjsas of the things themfelves may perhaps ba 
veFy obfcure, and come far fhort of reprefcnting. 
their real Nature and^ Properlies# I doubt not but 
k will be readily owned, that our Idea of the Uoi-^ 
verfe, confideped^as comprehending the whole Fname . 
of created Things, is very inadequate ; and I thrnlr 
it is ftill more- apparent^ that our Notion of the Su- 
preme Bfcing. comes not. up to the Excellence and ^ 
Perfeftion of. his Nature, Yet we very well under «^ 
fiand what is. moianty. hf calling God the Author . 
6f. theWorldt; and though^ we comprehend hot the 
Manner of his producing it, find no Difficulty in _ 
feaniing the Ideas, the relative Words Creator and , 
Creatt4ri&Sknd4or^ 

V\ I HAVE yet another OfafcFvation ,- 
K«/" to make uponthk Subjea; and it is, . 
t^a^9ftimn : that our Ixkas of Relations, . are among 

portant Co't- 

tef^tiws 9/ the- the moft important Conceptions of the . 

Underftanding, and - afford * the largeft 
Field, for^thc Exercifeand Improvement of human 
Knowledge. Mbfl of^ our Enquiries regard. relative 
Mca%;* arid iite ^fe^ on -foot with^ a Viciv to invefti- 
^te Ae^atttttfrf "Habitudes of Things. The Ma- 
|bematicifm.1)%is\ taken Quantity for ht^ Province, 
and teaches how to compare Magnitudes of diffc- 
JeRt-^FigHi^'-'and'«Diniehfiens^ ^in di^ to judge 
''''-- with 
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with ' Ortaintjr of their ^relative Properties. Th^'^ 
Philofopher attacl^es bim^f^ to the Chain of Caufes . 
and Effeds, and ^doavours to trace out the vari*. 
ous Dependence of Things confidered in this Light;-: 
In fine, whither da all our Refearches tend, but by 
means ^pf;5:ertain known Properties and, Relationst . 
to find out others that ftand fome how connected . 
with them? As for the Importance ^of thefeCon- 
ceptions, no one c^n call that in queftion, who 
reflefis 5 that from our Relations to our Creator 
and one another, arife all the Duties of Morality 
and Religion ; and that the Correfpondence of the 
fcveral Objedls of Nature, to the .Organs of the 
Bod J, and Faculties of the Mind, is that by which 
alone we can judge, of what will procure us Hap- 
pinefs or Miferj'. Whence it is evident, thht with- 
out an exa£t Knowledge of thefe Relations, we. 
muft wander on in Life; with great JJncertainty, 
and may often plunge into Calamities and Misfor* 
tunes, by thofe very PnrfuitSy from which we. ex- 
pected nothing but Joy and Pleafure. 

VL Thus have I gone through the 
federal Divifion§ of our Idws, which r;<,„^^'^* ^^' ' 
I have endeavoured to reprefent in fuch 
a Manner, as their vaft Extent may m9ft eafHy; 
appear, and the Condudl: of the Mind in framing 
(hem be diftinCHy apprehended. I might eafily run 
in)ko other . J>iftindions, , by confid^ring.th^ixi as dear 
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CJafsof our Perceptions. This Dlvifion of our 
Ideas, as it feems to be the moft natural, and truly 
to reprcfent the Mafiner in which th^ are intro- 
duced into the Mind, fo I believe it will be found 
to comprehend them in zW their Varieties. I fhall 
therefore now proceed to offer fome Obfervations 
upon Language, as being the great Inftrumcnt, by 
which we are. enabled to make; our Ideas and Per-? 
ceptions known to others. 

C H A P. v; 

Of Words conJi,dered as the. Signs of our Ideas. -. 

m 

fVvrdifumiJb I, •yr-mr j £ have feeh liow the Mind 

the Means of \\l , r n r ^ . 

recording our y Y ' comcs to be nrft furniibed 

^^rkaugbu.^ with; Ideas, and by what Methods it 

contrives to diverfify «nd enlarge its Stock j let us 
now confider the Means of making known our 
Thoughts toothers, that we may not only under- 
ftand how. Knowledge is acquired, but alfo in what 
Manner it may be communicated with the greateft 
Certainty and Advantage. For our Ideas, though 
m^nifdld and various, are nevertbelefs all within our 
own Breafts, invifible to others, nor can of them* 
felves 4)e made appear. But God defigning us for 
Sockty^ and to have FeUowihip with tfaofe of our 

Kind, 
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Kind, has provided us with Organs fitted to frame 
articulate Sounds, and given us alfo a Capacity of 
ufing thofe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions. 
Hence fpring Words and Languages ; for having once 
pitched upon any Sound, to ftand as the Mark of 
an Idea in the Mind, Cuflom by degrees eftabliihes 
fuch a Connexion between them, that the Appear- 
ance^ of the Idea in the Underftanding, always 
brings to our Remefmbrance the Sound or Name by 

which it is exprefled ; as in like man ner the hear- 
ing of the Sound, never fails to excite the Idea for 
which it is made to ftand. And thus it is eafy to 
conceive, how a Man may record his own Thoughts^ 
and bring them again into View, in any fucceeding 
Period of Life. For this Conne£lion being once 
fettled, as the fame Sounds will always ferve to 
excite the fame Ideas; if he can but contrive to re- 
gffter his Words, in the Order and Difpofition, in 
which the prcfent Train of his Thoughts prefents 
them to his Imagination 5 it is evident he will be 
able to recal thefe Thoughts at Pleafure, and that 
too in the very Manner of their iirfl Appearance. 
Accordingly we find, that the Inventions of Wrir 
ting and Printing, by enabling us- to fix and per-^ 
petuate fuch perifliable things as Sounds, have alfo 
fumifhed ua with the Means of giving a kind of 
Permanency to the Tranfa£lions of the Mind, info- 
much that they^ a»y be in the xfaoie .Manner fub- 
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jo£led to bur Review> as any the other Aiding Ol)U 

jedb of Native. 

IL But belides the AbiUty of re- 

mmnJ/cJm^ cording our own Thoughts, there is 
minicathM of ^jjj3 f^^^j,^ Advantage in the Ufe of ex- 

frcm one Ms» temal ' Signs, that they enable us to 
comaiuntcate our Sentiments to others, 
and alfo receive Information of what ptSks in their 
fireafls. For any Number of Men, having agreed 
to eftabliili the fame Sounds as Signs of the fame 
Jdeast it is ai^>arent that the Repetition of thcfe 
Sounds muft excite the like Perceptions in eacfa^ 
and cieate a perfed Correfpon4ence of Thoughts. 
When, for inftancc, any Train of Ideas fuccecd 
one another in my Mind, if the Names by which I 
am woot to exprefs them, have been annexed l^ 
thofe with whom I converfe, to the very iame Set 
of Ideas» noithing is more evident, than thai by re» 
peating thofe Nanries according to the Tenor of my 
prefent Conceptions, I fhall raife in their Minds tht 
feme Courfe of Thought as has taken Poflfeffion of 
my own. Hence, by barely attending to what 
pafles within themfelves, they will alio become ac^ 
quaintcd with the Ideas in my Underftanding^ and 
liave them in a manner laid before their View. . So 
that we here clearly perceive, how a Man may 

communicate his Sentiments, Knowledge, and Dif*! 

coveries to other;, if the Language in which, hci 

converfes» 
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eonverfes, he extenfive enough to mark all the 
Ideas and TranTsMEtions of his Mind, But as this it 
not always the Cafe, and Men are often obliged to 
invent Terms of their own, to exprefs new Views 
and Conceptions of Things ^ it may be alked, how 
in thefe Circumflances we can become acquainted 
with the Thoughts of another, when he makes ufc 
of Words, to which we have never annexed any 
Ideas, and that of courfe can raife no Perceptioni 
in our Minds. Now in order to unveil this My<ii 
fiery, and give fbme little Infight into the Foiuida* 
tion, Growth, and Improvement of Language^ th^ 
IbUowiJig Obfervations will, I am apt to think, bf 
found of confiderable Moment. 

m. First, that no Word can be 
to any Man the Sign of an Idea, till camot h <^ 
that Idea comes to have a real Exi- ^^'Z/;^''"^ 
ftence in his Mind. For Names -being ^^t f ^ 
only fa far intelligible, as they denote 
known internal Conceptions, where they have 
none fuch to anfwer tbem, there they are plainJj 
Sounds without Signification, and of courfe con^ 
vey no Inftru^tion or Knowledge. But no fooner 
are the Ideas to which they belong raifed in the 
Underftanding, than finding it eafy to conne6l them 
with the eftabliihed Names, we can join in any 
Agreement of thb Kind made by others, and thereby 
«njoy the fienefit of their Difcoveries. The firft 
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thing therefore to be confider'd is, how thefe Ideas 
may be conveyed into the Mind ; that being* there^ 
we may learn to conne£l them with their appropri* 
ated Sounds, and fo become capable of underftand* 
ing others, when they make ufe of thefe Sounds 
m laying open and communicating thdr Thoughts*. 
Now to comprehend this diftindlly, it will be ne* 
^eflary to call to mind, the before- mentioned Di^. 
Vidon of our Ideas into fimple and complex. And 
firft as for our fimple Ideas, it * has^ been already ob^ 
fcrved, that they can find ' no Admii&on into the 
Mind, but by the two original Fountains of- Know* 
Jcdge, Senfation and Refleftion, If therefore any 
of thefe have as yet no^rflelng in the Undcrftand«p 
ing, it is impofliblc by Words or a Dcfcription to 
excite them there. A Man who had never felt 
the ^ ImprefSon^ of Heaty- could not be. brought 
to con)prehend that Senfation, by any thing we 
might fay ta explain it. If we would really pro* 
duce the Idea in him, it muftbe by applying the 
proper Objeil to his Senfes, and bringing him with** 
in the Influence of- a hot Body. When this is 
done, and Experience has taught him the Percept • 
tion to which Men have annexed the Name Heat^ . 
it then becomes to him the Sign of that Idea, and 
he -thenceforth underftands the Meaning of a .Ttrm^ . 
which before, all the Words in the World would 
npt have been iujBkient to. convey into his MiiuL 

The-: 
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he CaTe is the fame in refpefl of Lighe and Co« 
urs. A Man born blind, and thereby deprived of 
e only Conveyance for the Ideas of this Clafs, can 
;ver be brought to underfland the Names by which 
qr are exprefTed. The Reafon is plain : they 
uid for Ideas that have no Exiftence in his Mind ; 
id as the Organ appropriated to their Reception is 
anting, all other Contrivances are vafn, nor can 
ley by any Force of Defcription be raifed in his 
nagination. But it is quite otherwife in our com- 
lex Notions. For thefe being no more than cer* 
in Combinations of fimple Ideas, put tc^ether in 
irious Forms ; if the original Ideas out of which 
le ColIeAions are made, have already got Admif- 
on into the Underftanding, and the^Names ferving to 
Kprefs them are known ; it will be eafy, by enume* 
iting the feveral Ideas concerned in the Compofltion, 
id marking the Order and. Manner in which they 
-e united, to raife any complex Conception in the 
lind. Thus the Idea anfwering to the Word Rain^ 
nv9 may be readily excited in the Imagination of 
nother, who has never feen the Appearance itfelf, by 
arely defcribing the Figure, Largenefe, Pofition, and 
)rder of Colours ; if we fuppofe thefe feveral fimpIe 
ieas, with their Names, fufficiently known to him. 

IV. And this naturally leads me to ruNametef 
. fecond Obfervation upon this Subiedl:, ^V^Jf^J^* 

*^ J ' definable ytbofe- 

lamdy : that Words ftandingfor com- •ffm^iiU*as 
•les Ideas are all definable, but thofe 
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by which we denote fimple Ickas arc not. For the 
Perceptions of this latter Clafs, having no other 
Entrance into the Mind) than by Senfation or R&* 
fle<Slion ; can only be got by Experience^ from the 
ieveral Objects of Naturei proper to produce thofe 
Perceptions in us. Words indeed may very well 
ferve to remind us of them, if they have already 
found Admiffion into the Underftanding^ and theif 
Connedlion with the eftablifhed Names is known ; 
but they can never give them their original Being 
and Exiftence there. And hence it is, that whea 
any one aiks the Meaning of a Word denoting a 
fimple Idea, we pretend not to explain -it to him by 
a Definition, well knowing that to be impofSblei 
but fuppofing hiih already acquainted with the Idea, 
and only ignorant of the Name by which it is 
called, we either mention it to him by fome other 
Name, with which we prefumc he knows its Con* 
ne(Slion, or appeal to the Objedl where the Idea it- 
fclf is found. Thus was any one to afk the Mean- 
ing of the Word white^ we (hould tell him it ftood 
for the lame Idea as alhus in Latin^ or hlanc in 
Frtttch\ or if we thought him a Stranger to thcfc 
Languages, might appeal to an Obgeft producing 
the Idea, by faying it denoted the Colour we ob- 
ferve in Snow or Milk. But this is by no Meant a 
Definition of the Word, exciting a new Idea in hil 
Underfianding; but merely a Contrivance to n* 
mind him of a known Idea^ and teach bim ita Con- 

ne^ott 
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ne£lioii M^lth the cftablifhed I^me. For if the Idea 
after which he enquires^ has never yet been raifed 
in his Mind; as fuppofe one who had Teen no other 
Colonrs than black and wbitiy (hould aik the Mean- 
ing of the Word Scarlet j it is eafy to perceive^ 
that it would be no more poflible to make him 
comprehend it by Words or a Definition, than to 
d^fcourfe the fame Perception into the Imagination 
of a Man born blind* The only Method in this 
Cafe is, to prefent fome Object, by looking at 
which the Perception itfelf may be excited, and 
thus be will learn both the Name and the Idea to» 
gether. 

V. SHOtJLt) any one's Guriofity now 
prompt him to enquire, how it comes andolj^vit^ 
to paik tliat Men agrc« in their Names 'if ^""^ ^ 

*^ ' ' . Men to an A*^ 

of the fimple Ideas, feeing they can- greementin 

m r\ • • the Names of 

not View the Perceptions in one an- fimpU luuu 
other's Minds, nor make known thefe 
Perceptions by Words to others ; I anfwer, that the 
Effc6l here mentioned, is produced by Experience 
;uid Obfervation* Thus finding, for inftance, that 
the Name Heatj is annexed to that ImpreiEon 
which Men fed when they approach the Fire, I 
make it alfo the Sign-of the Idea excited in me by 
fuch aa Approach, nor have any doubt but it denotes 
the fiuae Perception in my Mind as in thteirs. For 
wc are naturally led to imagine^ that the fame:Ob«> 
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je£b operate alike upon the Organs of the human 
Body^ and produce an Uniformity of Senfations. 
No Man fancies, that the Idea raifed in him by 
the Tafte of SugaVj and which he calls Sweetnefsj 
differs from that excited in another by the like 
Means J or that Worrmvood^ to whofe Relifli he 
has given the Epithet Bitter^ produces in others 
the Senfation which he denotes by the Word Sweet. 
Prcfuming therefore upon this Conformity of Per- 
ccptions, when they arife from the fame ObjeSs, 
we eafily agree as to the Names of our fimple Ideas ; 
and , if at any time, by a more narrow Scrutiny 
into thingSj new Ideas of this Clafs come in pur 
Way, which we chufe to exprefe by Terms of 
our own Invention ; thefe Names are explained, 
not by a Definition, but by referring to the 
Objefts, whence the% Ideas themfelves may be ob- 
tained. ^ 

VI. Being in this Manner furnifli- 
TheConvey. ed With Ample Ideas, and the Names 
^/uxidfJ^ly by which they are expreflcd, the Mean- : 
Definuions, a j„g ^f Tcrms that ftand for complex 

vance in Na^ U^ds is eafily got ; becaufe the Ideas • 

themfelves anfwenng to tnele Terms, 
may be conveyed into the Mind by Definitions. 
For our complex Notions, as was already obferved, 
are only certain Combinations of fimple Ideas. 
When therefore thefe are enumerated, and the 

Manner 
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manner in which they are united Into one Concept* 
tion explained, nothing more is wanting to rai(e 
that Conception in the Underftanding ; and thus 
the Term denoting it comes of courfe to be undcr- 
ftood. And here it is worth while to refledl a 
little, upon the wife Contrivance of Nature, in 
thus furniihing us with the very apteft means of 
communicating our Thoughts. For were it no (o 
ordered, that we could thus convey our complex- 
Ideas from one to another by Definitions, it would 
in many Cafes be impoffible to make them known 
at all. This is apparent in thofe Ideas which are 
the proper Work of the Mind. For as they cxift 
only in the Underftanding, and have no real Ob- 
jcfts in Nature in Conformity to which they arc- 
framed^; if we could not make them known by a 
Defcription, they muft lie for ever hid within our 
own Breafts, and be confined to the narrow Ac- 
quaintance of a fingle Mind. All the fine Scenes, 
that rife from time to time in the Poet's Fancy, 
and by his lively painting, give fuch Entertainment 
to his Readers ; were he deftitute of this Faculty, 
of laying them open to the View of others by. 
Words and Defcription ; could not extend their In*. 
fluence beyond his own Imagination, or give Joy to 
any but the original Inventor. 

F VIl. There 
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VII. Th£rje is this farther Advan- 
^af.r''^ ^*8^» ^" ^^^ Ability we enjoy, of com- 
^ardstbeim^ manicating our complex Notions by 
KnifwUdge, Dehfiitiolis ; that as thete ftiaJce by far 
the largeft Ciafs of our IdeftS) and fnoft 
ffequently occur in the Progrefs and InAprovemetit 
of Knowledge \ fo ibey are h^ this mean& ia^avted 
fvith the greateft Readineis, than which nothing 
could tend more to the Increafe and TpreadiDg of 
Science* For a Definition is foon perufed, and if 
the Terms of it are well und^rftood, the Idea it^ 
Arif finds an eafy Admiffion into the Mind. Where* 
;b in fimple Peiceptions^ where we are referred to 
the Objeds producing them, if thefe cannot -be 
come at, as is fometimes the Cafe, the Naoies by 
which they are exprefled muft remain empty 
Sounds. But new Ideas of this Clafs occurring 
very rarely in the Sciences, they feldom create any 
great Obflruflion. It is otherwife whh our <xxmr 
plex Notions ; for ev^ery Seep we take, leading us 
into new Combinations and Views of Things, it 
becomes neceflary to explain thefe to others, be- 
fore they can be made acquainted with our Difco- 
veries. And as the manner of Definitiozis is eafy, 
requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which 
are always ready, and at hand; lience we can with 

the lefs Difficulty, remove fuch Obftaclcs, as might 
arife from Terms of our own Invention, when 

they 
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diey are made to fland for new comply Ideas^ fug* 
gefted to the Mind by feme prefent Train of think-* 
ing. And thus at laft we are let into the Myftciy 
hinted at in the Beginning of this Chapter, 'oix. 
how we may become acquainted with the Thoughts 
of another, when he makes ufe of Words, to 
which we have as yet joined no Ideas. The An^ 
fwcr is obvious, from what has been already Taid. If 
the Terms denote flmpde Perceptions, he mufi re- 
fer us to thofe Objefls of Nature, whence the Per- 
ceptions themfelves are to be obtained ; but if chey 
ftand for complex Ideas, their Meamng may be ex- 
plained by a Definition. As for the Names of fim« 
pk Ideas, I 'ihall here difmifs them $ it being fufit*- 
cient to take Notice, that our Knowledge this Way, 
can be extended only by Experience and Obferva- 
tk>n. But the Theory of Definitions making a 
material Part of Logick, and being indeed of great 
Importance towards the Improvement of human 
Knowledge, it will be neceffary to lay it a little 
more open to the View of the Reader* 

Vni. Complex Ideas are, as has ^, ^ 

- \ The ConpO' 

been already faid^ no other than fimple /''>« and ke^ 
Ideas put together in various Forms, co^lxicieasi 
But then it is to be obferved, that in 
making thefc Colledions, the Mind is not always 
tied down to the immediate View of the fimple 
Perceptions^ out of which they arc framed. For 

Fa if 
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if we fuppoie the Underftanding already furnifhed 
witli a confiderable Stock of com(>ound Notions, 
tbefe again may be made the conlticuent Parts <^f 
others ftill more compounded, infomuch that the 
new Idea thence arifing, may be termed a Combi- 
nation of complex Conceptions. Thus the Idea 
annexed to the Word Jnimalj includes many Per- 
ceptions under it, as Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Mo- 
tion, fffc. In like manner by the Term rational^ we 
denote a Variety of 'fimple Ideas. If now com- 
bining thefe two Conceptions together, we form 
the ftill more complex Notion of a rational Ani- 
mal; the Idea thus got, is truly a Colledion of 
compound Notices. In a Word, the fame thing 
happens here as in Numbers, which we may con- 
iider not only as various Colleflions of Units, thefe 
being indeed their original and conftituent Parts ; 
but alfo as fometimes compofed of other lefler Num- 
bers, which all put together make up the refpe£live 
Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 
when for the Eafe of the Mind, we confider it at 
firft as compofed of various others ftill lefler : if we 
next take thefe leflTer Parts to Pieces, and purfue 
them continually) until we arrive at the Units out 
of which they are compofed j we thereby totally 
unravel the Collcfdlion, and being able to pu(h our 
Refearchcs no farther, reft fatisfied in the View 
thus oiFered to the Underftanding. Jufi fo it is in 

the 



the Examination of our complex Ideas. For when 
any very compounded Notion comes under the Jn- 
fpe£lton of the Mind, in order to be traced to its 
firft Principles ; we begin with rcfolving it into 
other Ideas lefs complicated ; and taking thefe again 
to Pieces one by one, ftill go on with the Search* 
until we have broken the whole into our firft an4 
fimple Perceptions, beyond which the Purfuit can- 
not poffibly be carried. And this is the Reafon, why 
I have all along called our fimple Ideas, the Foun- 
dation and Ground-work of human Knowledge ; 
becaufe in unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, 
wc find ourfelves at length bounded by thefe Ideas, 
which arc indeed the laft Refort of the Underfiand. 

IX. From what has been faid it 

will be crfy to conceive, how in defi- j^Jp/tllZ 

ning a Term, ftahding for any very ^'^-^^/^/^^if*. 

complex Idea, other Temns may be in- EUmentary 

■ • I ir 1 1 Parti of Lartm 

troduced, that alfo denote compound guage. 
Ideas, though of an inferior Clafs. For 
the firft Idea being refolvable into others lefs com- 
plicated, the Definition which enumerates thefe 
component Ideas, muft confift of the Names by 
which they are exprefled. And if it fo happen, 
that the Ideas of this fecond Clafs are alfo unknown, 
their Terms too ought to be ftill farther defined. 
In this manner may a Series of Definitions be car- 

F 3 y^'^^T^TV. ^'^^^^ 
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fied on, untti we arrive at the Names of fimpte 
Ideas, which not being definable, the Analyfis muft 
necefTariijr ceafe. Arid thus we fee, that as our 
fimple Ideas are the Materials and Foundation of 
Knowledge, fo the NanTcs of iunple Ideas, may be 
confidered as the Elemeatary Parts of Language, 
beyond which we cannot trace the Meaning and 
Signification, of Words. When we come to them, 
we fuppofe the Ideas they ftand for already known y 
or if they arc not. Experience abne muft be con- 
fulted, and not £)efinitions or Explications. And 
here it is we}| worth chu Notice, that as the Names 
of thefe our original Conceptians, conftitute* the 
primary and fundamental Articles of Speech^ upon 
which the whole SuperftruQure of human Language 
i3 built, fo they are of ail othei& the kail jloubtfut 
and uncertain in their Signification* Becaufe ftand- 
iftg each for one fimple Perception,, not preearioufly 
excited in the Mind, but the ESe& of certain^ 
Powers in Things, fitted to prodi*ce that Senfation 
in us; there is no Danger of Error or Miftake. 
He that once knows Siveetnefs to be the Nime of 
the Tafte" recei\ic4 from Sugar, WbiUmfs of the 
Colour in Snow oe Milk, and Heat of the Senfatioxx 
produced by approaching the Fire, will not be apt 
to mifapply thofc Words, or annex tliem to Per- 
ceptions of a different Kind. And as the Nan[ies 
^f comp!e3« Wwj Vf>Vf ^U be rcfolv^ ioto thefe pri- 
mitive 
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mitive Terms, it is apparent that we arc fufficient* 
ty provided wkh the Means of communicating our 
Thoughts one to another ; and that the Miftakes fo 
fiequently complained of on this Head, are wholly 
owing to ourfelves, in not fufiiciently defining the 
Terms we ufe, or perhaps not connecting them with 
clear and deterokinate Ideas. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Vefim'tiottt and itsfeveral Kinds. 
I. T TA V IN G bid thefe Founda- 
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tions, (hewn what Words are, ^2;^f '^' 
and what are not definable, and taught pr<>ceedif,cm 

° tie vart ous 

Ac Manner of refolving our Notions, jiffiicuttcn 
as well as Language icfclf, into its firft ^-^ 
and original Principles 5' we now proceed to explain 
a littte more particularly the Nature of a Dcfini-* 
tion, and the feveral Kinds made ufe^ijf, according 
to the different Views Men have, in communica- 
ting their Thoughts one to another. Definitions- 
are intended to make known the Meaning of Words 
Sanding for complex Ideas ; and were we always 
careful to ibrm thofe Ideas exadlly in our Minds, 
and copy our Definitioxis from that Appearance,, 
ouich. of the Cpnfufton and Qbfcurity complained 

• • F 4 of 
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of in Languages might be prevented. But un- 
happily for us, we are by pp means fteady in the 
Application of Names, referring them fometimes 
to one thing, fometimes to another; which often 
creates great Uncertainty in their Signification, and 
f>bliges as to give a different Turn to our Defini- 
tions, according to the diflfercnt Reference of the 
Terms defined. In order therefore to render this 
whole Matter as clear and obvious as poffible, we 
fhaH firft confider, to what it is that Names, in the 
Ufe of Language, are moft commonly applied ; 
and then from the Variety of this Application, en- 
deavour to account for the feveral Methods of de- 
fining, mentioned in the Writings ofJU>gicians. , 

U. Words then have manifcflljr a 
a7hreef7d threcfold Reference. Firft and more 
jiefi-emej t7 immediately, they denote the Ideas in 

our own Jaers, ' ' 

tiofe o/etben, the Mind of him who ufes them ; and 

and tie teal , . . i • i £>••/• 

Beiti^ of this is their true and proper Sigmiica- 

^"'^'' tion. When a Man fpeaks, it is that 

he may be undcrftood, and the Words he employs 
to^onvey his Thoughts, are fuch as by Ufe he has 
learnt to conne<Sl with the Ideas then prefent to his 
Mind. But becaufe thofe with whom we ponverfe^ 
arc alfo fuppofed to know the Meaning of the 
Terms we ufe, hence Secondly, we confider our 
Words, a; Signs likewifc of the Ideas in their 
Minds J and this is the Foundation of what is called 

Pro- 
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Propriety in Language^ when Men take Care to 
affix fuch Notions to their Words, as are common- 
ly applied to them by tbofe of moft Underftanding 
in the Country where they Hve. The Third and 
laft Reference of Words, is to Things thcmfelves. 
For many of our Ideas are taken from the feve- 
ral Objedls of Nature, wherewith we are furround- 
ed ; and being confidered as Copies of things really 
exifting, the Words by which they arc expreiled, 
are often transferred from the Ideas thcmfelves, to 
fignify thofe Objefts which they are fuppofed to rc- 
prcfent. Thus the. Word Sun^ not only denotes 
the Idea excited in the Mind by that Sound, but is 
alfo frequently made to fiand for the luminous Body 
itfelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Pla- 
netary Syilem. Now according to this threefold 
Application of Names, their Definitions, and the 
Manner of explaining them, muft be various ; for 
it is. one thing to unfold the Ideas in a Man's own 
Mind, another to defcribe them as they are fup- 
pofed to make their Appearance in the Minds of 
others ; and laftly, it is fomething ftill difFerent, to 
draw Images or Pidtures, that (hall carry in them a 
Conformity to the Being and Reality of Things* 
But we fball treat of each in Order. 
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HI. FiltsT then, when we confider 
tiT^'ufZ Words, as Signs of the Id«is in the 
jr*f>'*^ Mind of him who ufes them; a 
cur fTortf sand DcfinWon k Hothrng elC?, but fuch an 
tb.refirearbu Expication of thc Meaning of anjr 
^* Term, as that the complex Idea an- 

nexed to it by the Speaker, may be excited in the 
Underftanding of him with whom he convcrfes. 
And this is plainly no more than teaching the Con- 
nexion of our Words and Ideas, that others may 
iinderftand the Senfe of our Expreflions^ and know 
rfiftinflly what Notions we a£5x to the Terms w» 
ufe. When we fay, for inftance, that by thc Word 
^quarty we mean a Figure bounded by four equal 
Sides, joined together at right Angles ; what is this 
but a Declaration, that the Idea of a quadrilateral, 
iequilateral, reftangular Figure, is that which in- 
Difcourfe or Writing we connedl with the Term 
Square ? This is that kind of Definition, which 
Logicians call tht Dejinition sf the Namt \ becaufe 
k difcovers the Meaning of the Words or Names w& 
make ufe of, by fliewing the Ideas fer which they 
ftand. Now as Sounds 'are of themfdres indifFerent 
fa fignify any- Ideas, hence it is pfeiii, that the De- 
finitions of Nanyes are arbitrary, erery Man having 
a Liberty to affix what Notions he pleafes to his 
Words. But the Convenience of Communication 
making it AecejQary, for Men fp^klng the fame 

' Lan- 



Language^' to agree cis hearly> as ^oflible in the 
Srgnificatton of .Soonds, a Conformity has accord- 
ingly been ftudieJ. Neverthekfs we find, that Dif- 
ferertces will from time to time creep in, which 
muft cxeate great ConfufioQ in Mens Difcourfes and 
KeoHbnings^ if they are not careful to define tlicur 
TerM, that Aiit- Signification may be kept fixed 
aiidfteady, ^niid lie always; open to. the View of the. 
Mindr The Writings of the Mathematiciaxi& ate a 
clear Proof, how ntmch the Advancement of hua\an 
Knowledge depends upon a rigihc Ufr of Definitions*. 
For a? by roeains^of them, they- every where prefervr 
the (ame cUteroiined Signification to theic Words> 
benoe there is little DifpuCe as to ^he Meaning ofi 
theiK£xpi>e(Iions, alxnoft all Mei^undcrflanding themt 
Ml the fame Senfe. And thus, it happens,, that fuch 
a6 apply their Thoughts this Way,, liaving. perfccStlye' 
the (k me Views o^ Things^, readily comprehend th(^ 
Difcoveries already noadc, and are thertby enabled 
with joint Labour^ and an exa£l Conformity of No-« 
^ions,. to carry on the Improvement of this Brancb 
of Knowledge.. And if Men in other Parts o£ 
Learning,, wore alike careful to iiix the Mcanxngofi 
tibttir Terois,^ the Progrcfeof , Science muft be greatly 
iiurthered,. and all.tbofe verbal Difputes, that now* 
U> much' interrupt the Courfe. of our Improvement,, 
ought be prevcfiued*. 

-IV.Thi* 
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IV. This then ought to be our iirft 
Defi^itUnof 'Care, when we enter upon a Defign of 

tbc Name rtt i t> T ir 

aJwaystrue illuftrating any particular Branch of 
%tit?itt. '* Study ; to- aicertain our Ideas, and mark 
the Names by which they are exprefled.. 
And although Definitions of Words are iodci^d arbi- 
trary» (for a Man. may affix what Ideas be pleafes 
to his Terms, nor can any one conteft tlus Hibexty 
with him,) yet it will be proper to conform as near 
as poffible to common Acceptation, that thereby 
our Thoughts may find a more eafy and roidy En- 
trance into the Minds of others. If it fhould now 
be afked, what are the Rules of a good Definition ? 
I anfwer, that as in Definitions of the Name, we' 
aim 2(t no more, than teaching the Conne<^ion of 
Words and Ideas ; every .Contrivance, by which 
we are enabled to excite the Idea annexed to any 
Word in the Mind of another, will ferve.the Pur- 
pofe of a Definition. Now the Ideas we join with 
our Words are of two kinds : either fuch as we have 
reafon to believe are already in the Minds of others^ 
though perhaps they know not the Names by which 
they are called; or fuch as being new and of our 
own Formation, can no other wife be made known 
than by a Defcription. In the firft Cafe, there is 
no Neceflity for laying open the Idea itfelf, becaufe 
being already known, any Contrivance to remind 
us of it is fufficient. When we fay, for inftance, 

that 
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that a Clock is an Inftrumint by which Wi meafun 

the H§urs oftbt Dayi it is plain, tliat the Idea an- 

fwering to the -Word Ci^i, is not here unfolded > 

but we being before*hand fuppofed to have an Idea 

of this Inftrumenf, are only taught by what Name 

it is called. Now in this.Senfe, the Names of even 

fimple Ideas may be defined. For by faying that 

miii is the Colour we obferve in Snow or Milk, 

Heat the Senfatioh produced by approaching the 

Fire, we fufficiendy ioiake known what Ideas we 

conned with the Terms ff^hiti and Hcat^ which 

is the true Piirpofe of a Definition of the Name. 

Hence it appears,^ that many of thofe Explanations 

of Wordsj which Logicians call Definitions of the 

Name, ^re not Definitions in a true and proper 

Senfe, that is, fuch Defcrlptions of Ideas, at would 

ferve to excite therii in the Mind of another, even 

fiippofing hini before wholly unacquainted with 

them,, but merely Contrivances to remind us of 

bown Ideas, and teach iis the Names by which they 

vt called. 

V. But where the Ideas we join 
with our Words,' are new and of our ,^ ToUlh/J^ 
own Formation, there they are to be ^:;i';i:/,l: 
laid open by a Defcription. Becaufe 'Thing, 
being fuppofed unknown to others, we 
muft firft raife them in their Minds, before they can 
Jcarn to conneA them with any particular Names. 

And 



And here it is^ that the Dsfiriifiort of tht Name 
c&inckies witb what Logicfeni ca)l tk« Difimiim ff 
the Tlnn^j zs in cither Cafe wc proceed, by unfoM- 
hrz t'hc Idea itfdf, for wWch the Terav- define* 
fbndi^. And indeed thio atoae is what conftitutes ar 
Definition, in the true and ^oper Ser>fe of th<j 
Word, as will appear mott fully aftdrwapd^ when* 
we come to confider the Tefms we wfe, as referred 
10 the real Obje£h of Nature.. Wcr tiall tbercfon 
poftpone this Confideration of the Definition of the 
Name, ttI^ we come to treat of the Definition of the 
Thing, when it wirU more naturaHy f^it in our .wa)^ 
It may not however be amtfs to obfeme^. that wkcU 
we fay the Defioitloiis of the Name v^ arbilsaryy 
we mean not that the Defcnptions of lde»s an fal 
toa For every Idea having a peculiar Appearance 
ef its own^ by which it is diftinguifbed fcom aU 
ethers, nothing is more evident,: than that th|^ De«^ 
fcriptton muft be fi«(;h^ a& to exhijlHt thaQ pfec.ife 
Conception. Bul^ theft the CooAedloo of toy Idea» 
with the Name by which it is exprefled^ beiog as 
we have faid* wholly arbitrary^ tbe conftdcrtng the 
Defcriptiofi of that Idea, as die. Definitioni of that 
particular Name, rrruft be b toow So Ait althongk 
Definitions confideved as Defcription^ of our Ideaa^ 
are fteady ahd invariable, yet the Application of 
ifecm to particular Sounds, (which is all nhat we 
..... . undcfr*' 
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imderiiand by die Dtfinition of die Name) ia wholly^ 
a Work of our own free Choice. 

VI. But Seconiily, befides confider* 
ing Word, as (he Signs of our own X'^Z'L 
Ideas, we are alfo very apt oo n^ny ii»g^^^^^^ 
Occafions, to refer them to the Ideas in i^fgyagi «•# ' 
the Minds of other Men. Now to Ac- [^ ""^^^ 
fine a Term if> this View, is to inveft;gate its 
Meaning or Acceptation, according to the common 
Ufe of Speech. Here then it is plain that Defini- 
tions are not arbitrary- Fop although in regarding 
Words as the Marks pf our oarn Ideas, we may 
give them what Meaning we pkafe ;, yet when we> 
confider them in reference to the Thoughts oiP 
ethers, they have a fnred and fteady Signification ; 
namdy, that whieh Cuilom«i and the Pxoprietj^ 
of Language, has affigned them. The Words. 
Militf^ and Gtnim^ may by any Man be made toi 
Jbml for one and the fame Ide» in hb own Mmd». 
and if he takes care to advercife us of this, he is ati 
hberty to- uic them promifcuoufiy.^ But* if the com-i 
mon Courfe of Language, hath confined the Wordi 
GguiiiSy to exprefs the natural Strength »nd TalejotSj 
of the Mind, and the Word Jbiiity to denote thofe 
wbtck are acqukred, whoever pretends to expUuOi 
the proper Acceptation* of tbefe Terms,, is bound 
to take notice of this Difference.. As Propriety of 
Speeds flfikes our I«aog|uage. intelligibly and. gives 
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our Thoughts a ready Entrance into die Minds of 
others, it well dcferves our Application and Care* 
.The heft way to acquire it is from the Writings and 
Difcourfes of thofe, who feem to have had the 
deareft Notions, and to have applied their Terms 
with the exadleft Choice and Ficnefs. 

VII. Wr come now to the third and 
rl^TSi^'Jl. ^ Species of Definitiph, tliat namely 
-^ZV^r'"^ which confiders Words as referred to 
Nature. Things themfelves. And here it is plain 

we are not at liberty to feign. and fa- 
fliion our Explications at pleafure, but being tied 
down to the real Obje& of Nature, muft ftudy a 
Conformity to Things themfelves. When we de« 
fine for inftance the Sun^ confidered as that Being, 
who poflefles the Center of pur Syftem, and diffufes 
Heat and Light to the Planets around him s it is 
not enough that we give an Account of the Idea, 
anfwering to that Word in our Minds. We muft 
further take care, that the Idea itfelf, carries in it a 
real Conformity to the Object it is fuppofed to re- 
prefent. And hence it is, that all Definitions of 
this kind, when juftly made, are in reality Pidhires 
or Reprefentations, taken from the Being and 
Exiftence of Things. For they are intended to ex« 
preis their Nature and Properties, fo as to didinguiih 
them from all others, and exhibit them clearly to 
the View of the Mind. 'Tis for this Reafon that 

Logi- 
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Logicians call them Definittons of Things^ bccaufc 
they arc fuppofcd to refer, not fo much to the Ideas 
in the Under ftanding, as to the Things thcmfelves 
reprefented by thofe Ideas. 

VUI. And this alfo lets us into the Ground of tbt 
Ground of that Diftindion fo univer- Diftmawn 

r 11 • I « i-v /• /• ^'tivutt tbt 

lally received) between Definitions of Dtfmtioncf 
the Name and of the Thing. The of tbe^bini^ 
firft are arbitrary, and not liable to De- 
bate or Contradiftion. The fecond arc Propofitions 
capable of Proof and lUuftration, and which may 
therefore be contcfted. The Reafon is obvious. 
Definitions of the Name fervc only fo marky 
what Ideas we conneA with our Words. And as 
Sounds are. of them(elvcs indifferent to fignify any 
Ideas, we are intirely at liberty to affix to them 
what Notions, we pleafe. But it is otherwife in the 
Definition of the Thing. For here our Words 
ferving to denote certain particular Beings in Na- 
ture, cannot be the Signs of any Ideas at pleafurc, 
but of fuch only as carry in them a Conformity to 
the feveral Objects to which the Words refer. A 
Man may ufe the Term Square to exprefs that. Idea, 
which others denote by the Word Triangle^ and de* 
fine it accordingly. Li this Cafe indeed he recedes 
from the common Forms of. Speech, but his Defini- 
tion cannot be charged with Falfliood. He tells us 
that by a Sfuarc he means a three-fided Figure, and 

who 
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wbo Gin difpufe the Truth of this, if he really all 
along uics the Word in dut Scnk i I would only 
ohfervcb d^ by changing thus the Meaning of 
Words, we change not things themfelves, or their 
Relations and Habitudes one towards anodier. Thefe 
are at all times the fame and invariable^ nor have 
any Dependence upon the Fancy and Caprice of 
Men. It ii tcue the Pk-operties of the Triable 
may, after this Definition, be affirmed of the Square i 
but as in either Cafe, the Id^ to which thde Pro- 
perties belong, i& die &me^ the Prof)ofi|ions only 
cxpieffiog our Judgnvnts, and not our Judgmeolft 
themfelvcf, fuffitr a feemisig Variation. 

IX. BvT ivhece Worda aie made tcr 
cJmmmU^ denote pacticuhr Oiajofb^ previous ta 
^taT*"' any Definitioos gtven^ there arbitrary 
«tfi »f2i»' Explications canBot have place. For in 
fr:u^ms. " this Cafe^ we are not put upon ex« 
plaining what Ideas we coaned: with 
our Words, but a Conne<5Mon being already fap- 
pofed, between the Name and the Thing fignified, 
our Bufmcfe is, to unfold that Idea> by which the 
Obje«SI itfelf is moft clearly and diftinfliy reprefented. 
Thus th> Word GM denotes thai: Metal, which is 
of htghe(t Value aoFiong Men, and goe& ^rtheft in 
the way of Comff?erce. This Connexion being 
once fettled, we are no longer left to arbitrary De- 
finitions, but moft defcribe tc by iuch fropertKS a» 

arc 
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lly to be found in it, and will beft ferve tj^ 
otfh it when it conies in our Way ; as by 
that it is a Sub/lance yelkew^ very heavy^ mat* 
fufibUy ice. 

From what has been faid it ap- 
diat in the Language of Logi* m^cai Defi* 
Defimtions of the Thing lefpea t^Z'Za 
ubftances, and Beings that have a meteDtfimi, 

. _ tiom oftbt 

juftence in Nature, ferving to de- i^am.-, 
them by their Ptoperties and At- 
% And this I doubt not is the Reafon, that 
efinitions of the Mathenatidaas, are not coxh 
I as Definiticns c^ the Things but of the 
; becauie the Ideas therein dsicribed, are the 
Qrcatures cf die Underftaadiiigt and not Tup* 
Co be copied from Patterns exifting without ua* 
vie, a Triangle^ a Square, tfr. fuch as Ma*> 
ticians conceive - them, arc no where to b« 
in Nature, that we know of. Hence it might 
be accounted abfurd, to call our Defmttions 
cfe Dijinitions cf thi Things when they ferve 
> defcribe any real Objeds of Nature, but 
r to unfdd the Conceptions of the Mind, 
'et if we look into the Matter narrowly, we 
ind, that the Rules followed in thefe Defini- 
arc prccifely the fame, with thofe which Lo- 
I have laid down for the Definition of the 
;. All the feveral Species of Figures are de^ 
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(bribed by their Properties, fomc of which arc com- 
mon to different Ranks, others peculiar to the Tribe 
defined. The common Properties conftitute what 
Logicians call the Genusy and thofe that are pecu- 
liar the Difference, Now the Genus and Difference 
make up the Logical Definition of the Thing, as 
will be more clearly underilood from what fol- 
lows. 

XL I AM therefore apt to think, that 
coMde^Jit^ Mathematical Definitions, as they are 
■Ift'^i'^r of the fame general Form with the De- 

JJefimnon of ° 

tkt^iiif^,and finitions of Subfbnces, and fubje£l to 
ntttobeac^ the fame Rules, have been improperly 
^l^nui^rbi. confidered as mere Definitions o(F the 
Name, in . which we are left wholly to 
arbitrary Explications. For however we may 
change the Name of one Figure for another in Dif- 
courfe or Writing, ufing the Term Square to de- 
note a Triangle^ or the Word Triangle to exprefs a 
Square^ it is certain the Ideas themfclves are in- 
variable, and no lefs capable of being diflinguifhied 
by their Properties, than the feveral Species of Sub- 
ftances. Thus if we fuppofe the Word Square^ to 
denote that Species of Figures, whofe Sides feverally 
fubtend Quadrants of a circumfcribed Circle, we (ball 
find ourfelves equally fhut out from arbitrary Expfi- 
cations, as in the Definition of the Names of Sub- 
ftance$« For as this happens in no Figures, but 

thofe 
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thofe which are bounded by four equal Sides, joined 
together at right Angles ; it follows evidently^ that 
the true and proper Definition of a Square^ is that 
nrhich exhibits the precife Idea here mentioned, and 
no other, to the Mind. And thus it appears, that 
he common Diviiion of Definitions, into thofe of 
he Name and Thing, is not fufficiently calculated 
:o give us right Apprehenfions, as to what is an() 
whzt is not arbitrary in the Explication of Words, 
h may not therefore be improper, if we here en- 
Jeavoor to clear up this Matter a little, and free it 
K'om thofe Obfcurities in which it has hitherto been 
lovolved. To this end we fhall premife the follow** 
ing Obfervations. 

XIL I. First, that whatever Logi- 
aans may pretend about the Definition ^'flrfyf/eak. 
rf the Thing, it is yet certain that '^-?»'^''/*- 
lone of our Definitions, when purfued but merely cur 
to their Source, regard immediately 
rhii^ themlelves, but merely the Ideas in our own 
MUnds. This I doubt not will appear a Paradox to 
nany, who will be apt to enquire, whether the De- 
Snition of Gold^ be not taken from that Metal, 
independent of the various Conceptions of Men 
ibout it. To this I anfwer, that indeed in framing 
3ur Idea of GoUy we regard chiefly the Thing itfelf, 
anitiqg in our Conception fuch Properties as are 

iioft confpicuous, and ferve befl to diftinguifh it 

from 
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from other Metab, to which it may bear any Re- 
femblance. But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold 
is known to as, fo in defcribing it to others^ we 
aim at nothing more, than to transfer the fame 
Conception into .their Minds* Now this can no 
otherwife be done, but by enumerating the feveral 
Properties out of which our own comjdex Notion is 
farmed. And indeed it were it$ the higheft Degree 
abfurd to imagine, that Men in explaining Things to 
others, fhould make ufe of any Marks or Cha- 
rs^ders, but thofe by wfaidi they are known to them* 
felves. Hence it comes to pafs, that all onr Defi- 
nitions, are in Fad nothing elfe but Tranfcripts of 
the Ideas in our Minds. Where thefe are imperfed, 
the Definitions muft be fo too ; where they are juft 
and adequate, the Copies taken from them, if drawn 
out with Accuracy and Care, cannot fail to exhibit 
the Objedl defcribed. And this will very well ferve 
to account, for that great Diverfity of Definitions we 
often meet with, even of one and the (ame Obje<ft. 
Becaufe Men, in confequence of their different 
Purfuits and Applications, falling often into diflirent 
Views of Things, muft needs vary no lefs in their 
Definitions, than in the Ideas themfelves from which 
thefe Definitions are copied. He whofe Obfervation 
goes no farther than the more obvious Qualities of . 
Gold, will content himfelf with defcribing it by its ' 
Colour, Weight, and perhaps Malleability and Fu- ' 

fibility.; 
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lity. X)n tbt other hand a Goldfhiith, having 
[uircd ferthcr itXb the Nature of that Metal, and 
ling fevcral oAcr Pnopfei t i e^ that equally belong 
rt, -win be apt totalce thefe aMb mto Ws complex 
s^ and according mtroduce them in a Defini- 
!• Hence his Dftferii^ion will add to the former, 
cednefs, and Soliibifity in /^ua Regta^ &c.* And 
In Proportion, as Men's, various Purfate lead 
01 into a more accurate ETfamination of things, 
ir Explications will take a dlfFercWt Turn, iiiita- 
IX) the Ideas they have framed ijrtthin thcm- 



Iffl. 1. Tins then being evident, 
\ oor Definitions rcfpeift not Things .^jfjL ,^d^ 
nfeltres, but the Ideas in our own -^J'^^J'" 
lids ; I wotdd in the next Place ob- ^Juiig, •fikfi 
e^ (hat the Diftin<%on of them into jtet^. 
le <>f the Name and Thing, is al^ 
;ther ufelefs, and tends rather to miflead us 
1 give right Apprehenfions of the Subjedt in 
d. For thus Men are apt to fancy, that many 
their Definitions are cxpreffivc of the real Ef- 
:c of Things, whereas they are in truth no more 
I Tranferipts of their own Ideas. And as it 
ethnes falls oat, that thefe Ideas are not coHofted. 
1 -fofficient Care, from the Objefis they repre- 
5 we find by Experience, that a miflaken 
. never fails to occafion a Miftake alfo in the 

De- 
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Deftmtion. But this couM not ba[^n, were our 
Definitions copied from 7^hings themfelves : becaufe 
their EfTences being immutabk and always the (ame, 
the Definition would in this Cafe ferve to corredl 
the Idea, and might be confidered as a Standard, by 
which to judge, whether the Idea was rightly 
framed. I deny not that Words are often trahf- 
ferred from our Ideas, to fignify the OhjeEts which 
thefe Ideas reprefent ; as when we talk of the Sun, 
the Earth, Men, and other Animals. But then let 
it be obferved, that as thefe Objeds are only kHown 
to us, by the Ideas of them in our Minds ; fo in 
defcribing them to others, all we aim at is, diftind- 
ly'to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence 
it appears, that what Logicians call a Difimtim of 
the Things is in truth ^ no more, than an unfolding 
of the Idea, by which that Thing is reprefented to 
the Underftanding. But now in Mathematical De- 
finitions, and indeed all others whatfoever, this alfo 
is our whole Aim and Intent, to exhibit and lay 
open thofe Ideas, of which the Words we ufe are 
the Signs. And thus it happens, that in innume- 
rable Inftances, what Logicians call the Defimtim 
of the Namcy is yet found to coincide with, and 
proceed by the very fame Rules, as the Defimtion of 
the Thing ; which clearly demonllrates the Neceffity of 
banifhing this frivolous Diftindion, and eftabliihing 
ibme precife and determinate Notion, eypreflive of 

the 
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the true Nature of a Definition, and t:omprehen8- 
ing it in its iull Extent. 

XlV. Nor will this appear fo diffi- Definitions in 

cult a Tafk [ if we call to mind, that fcripnom of 
Words arc in all Cafes the Signs of our '"' ^"^"^^ 
Ideas, and no otherwife fignify things, than as they 
ftand for thofe Ideas, by which things are reprefented 
to the Underftanding. By defining our Words thete- 
fbre we can mean no more, than the laying open to 
the View of others the Ideas of which thefe Words 
are the Signs. For thus it is that the Meaning of our 
Expreffions come to be known, and that we find 
^>urfelves capable of transferring our Thoughts and 
"Conceptions into the Minds of thofe with whom we 
converfe. Where Word^ are referred to things them- 
ielves, there we ex^dain the Ideas by which thefe 
• tilings are reprefented ; where they denote Conceptions 
framed by the Mind, there we lay open thefe Con- 
<:eptions, and endeavour to exhibit them according to 
their real Appearance within our own Breads. But 
in both Cafes it is our own Ideas, it is the Perceptions 
of our own Minds, cither as taken from thing* 
without, or framed by the Underftanding itfelf, that 
we explicate and unfold. 

XV. And thus we have at length Noiefhitrarj^ 
IS^ttled the true and genuine Notion of jintd totbt, 
« Definition, comprehending all its Va- ^fZm';'^ 
«ieties> from ivhatcver Science taken, 

G or 
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if^ or to wbatpver Objev^ exteoded For 
from what we have faid it qvidentt/ 
follows, tbat a Defimtion is the urifolding of fame 
Conception of the Mind^ anfwering to the Word 
•r Term made, ufi of as the Sign of it. Now as 
iij. ijxhibiting any Idea to. aootber* it is neceflary 
diaX the Pefcripuoa be /udb^ 33 may excite that 
prccifi: Idea ia bis Mind; hence it is plain, that 
Pefinitions propedy fpeaking are not arbitrary, but 
^Q£iicd to thd rtpreianting of certain determinate 
fettled Notions, fuch namely as are annexed by the 
Speaker of Writer to the Words he ufes. As never- 
tbelefs it is univei:f^Iy allowed, that the Significaf* 
tion of Words Is perie^y vokintary, and not the 
'SMdSt of any natural and necri&ry Conne^ion^ 
between them and the U(?a^ for which they flaiid, 
fofioe may perhaps wonder why Definitions are not 
fo too. In order theref^^iie to unravel this Diffi;- 
culty, and Cbew diftin^y what i9» ai>d wh»t is not, 
arbitrary in Speech, we muft carefully diilinguiOi 
between the CoQoeSion of our AVords aivi Ueas» 
amd the unfolding of the Ideas themfelves, 

XVL FiitST, as to the 0>nne(Sioii of 
the Connect ^u ^ Words and Ideas, this 'M is plain is 

tton bettueen * 

JVordtand. ^ purely arbitrary Infti;tvti9ru Wbcn 

fe^Cyt^ti^n ffH in^anee we have in: our Mii^s^ t^ 

i/^;^'/ I^ ^f ^y particubr Species of Me^^ 

tals, nhe odliifg if by t^e Name GaU^ 

is 
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is an EffeSt of the vpluntarj GiuMcc of Men fpeid^^ 
iDg the. fame Language^ and not of any pecu)iai< 
Aptnels in that Sound to ex{Kef» tliat Idea. Other 
Nations wc find make ufe of different Sounds, 
and with the fame Etk£t. Thus Jurum denotes 
that Usa in IMn^ and Or in Fratck. And evttt 
the Word GM itiel^ would have as well fenred u> 
exprefs dw: idea of that Metal which we call Silver^ 
had Cuftom ia the Beginning fo eflsabliflied it. 

XVIL Bur although we are thus 
mtmlf ^' libertjs in* conneituig any n^nstfideat 
Idea^witfa »y Sound, yet it is quite Zt'/Ltt. 
otfwfwift in unfolding tdhe Ideasi them- Befin/tfirtHa^t 

. of tjtat j>recji 

fdves. For every idea, hawng a pre- jippfaAno: 
cifc Apgcamiice of its owh> by which ^relt/L^^ 
it IS diftingoi&ed hova every otiier ^J^j^''^ 
Idea ; it is maAifeAv that in laying it 
open to Qtfaei^, we muft fiudy fuch a Deftription, 
as (hall exhii>ic that peculiar Appearance. When 
we have formed to ourfelves the Idea of a Figure, 
bouoded by four equid Sides, joined together at 
rig^e Ang^esy we are at liberty t^ e)cppe(s that Idea- 
by any- Sound, and m»y call it either a Sfuart or a 
TrimfU^. But wHdieVcr of thefe Names we ufe^ 
folong a» the. Idea is thiefiune, the Deftription by 
which we would fignrfy it to another, muft be fo 
too. tet it be called Sfuare or Triangle^ it is ftill a 
Ftgttt^ having four equal Sides, and all 'M Angles 

G 2 ri^Kt 
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tight ones. Honce we clearly iee, * wlmt Is -atid * 
what is not arbitrary in the Ufe of. Words. Thei 
efiabJifliing any'^und, as the Mark of Tome deter* . 
minate Idea in 'the Mind, is tthe ESe6k of free 
Choice, and a voluntary Combination among Men- 
And as different Nations make uie of different 
Sounds, to .denote the fame Ideas, heiioe' proceeds 
all that Variety of Languages, ■ which we meet with- 
in the World. But when a Connedlibn between 
jout Ideas and Words is lOnde fettled, th^' uiifolding 
of the Idea anfwering to any Word^ which; properly 
conflitutes a J3efinii;ion, .is ^y.no means an arhL- 
trary thing. • for here, as I have already obferved, ' 
we are bound -to exhibit that precife Conception, 
ithich either the Ufe of X^anguage, or our own par- 
^ular Choice^ hath annexed io the Term we ufe. 

XVIII. And tl\us k appears .that 
o^nr% that Definitions, jconfldered as Defcxiptions of 
^^rxldlhe Mcas inihe Mind, are fteidy .and in. 
Theory of Dc- .yariaWc, being bounded to the Repre- 

Jinitions, . /• t i t^ 

fqntation of thole precife Ideas. But 
then in ^he Application of. Definitions to. particular 
^ames^ we ;ace altogether left to our own free 
Choice^ 3ccaufe as^ the conneSing . of any . Ideay 
with any Soun^, is a perfedly arbitrary Ipftitution ; 
the applying the Defcription of that Idea, to that 
Sound, muftbefo too. When therefore X^og^cians 
teU u$, that the Definition of the Name is «rbi* 

trary, 
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tts^ryf they mean no more than this ; that as difie^ 
rent Ideas may be connected with any Term, ac-* 
cording to the good Pleafure of hhn that Ufes it^ in 
Uke manner may difierent Defcriptions be applied to 
that Term, futtaUe to the Ideas* fo connected* But 
this Conne£lioi> being fettled, and the Term con* 
fidered as the Sign of fome fixed Idea in the Un- 
derftandin^, we lare no longer left to arbitrary Ex^ 
plications, hut mttft ftudy fucli a Defcription, as 
correfponds with* that precife Idea. Now this alone, 
according to what has been before laid down, ought 
to be accounted a Definition. What I am apt to 
think has occafioned no fmall Confufion in this Mat-* 
ter, is } that many Exfdanations o£ Words, where 
no Idea is unfolded, but merely the Connexion be- 
fWepn fome Word and Idea aflertied, have yet been 
digtiified with the Name of Definitions. Thus in 
the Inftance before, given, when we fay that a 
Clock if an Infirufmnt by which we meafure Timi : 
this is by fome called a Definition. And yet it is 
plain, that we are beforehand fuppofed >to have an 
Idea of diis Inftruixient, and only taught that the 
Word Clocky ferves in common Language to de- 
note that Idea. By this Rule, all Explications of 
Words in our Di£tionaries will be Definitions, nay^ 
as was already obferved, the Names of even fimple 
Ideas may be thus defined; White we may fay is the 
Colour we obferve in Snow or Milk, Heat the 

G 3 Sen- 



•Sen&tton prodocod bj appmacliing the Fjre, atid ib 
jii imutfa^raUe other Iiiftanoes. But thefe, and aU 
ochDiB ff cbe like kind, are i>y tio tneaos DcBni* 
eioiMy cocciting new Ideas in the Undorftanding, but 
jnerely Contrivances to mnind w of kpewn Ideas, 
and teach their ConoedUon with the eftablifted 
Names* It is newtAdtA worth our Notice, that 
svhat Logicianr ML I>cfiaitions «f «fae Naane, ex- 
tend propcrif J10 further tbiui fchefe Explanations^ 
iervibg to fludc the Conneiftion of our Ideas and 
"Words i and are therefore juftly accounted arbio 
trary, uiafmucb as the Connexions theoafeives are 
aicogetfaer fo. 

XIX. B0T now in Oefioilloiis pso^ 
^%^t:' f^^y fo caiW^ WB fiift coofider (be 
Y/f1fct^cn '^^^ we ufe, as the Sign e* fo^ie in- 
wticif^aesSv Ward Conception, either annexed to it 

tite Name of a x r^ a y ^^* • 

befinithm. by Cuftom, or x>\ix own me Uhoice $ 
and then the Bufinefi^ of the Definition 
i^, to vnfeld and efcpAkrate that Idea* As therefore 
the whole Art lies, in giving juft and tine Copies 
of ottf Ideas ; a Definition ie llien iaid to be per*' 
left, when it fcrfes diftinAly to excite the Idea de* 
fcribed, in the Mind of another, even fuppofing 
him before wholly unacquainted with it; This 
Point fettled, let us next enquire into what thofe 
Jdea3 are, which are capable of being tfias unfold* 
ed* And in the firft Place it is evident) that all our 

Cmple 
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feHple lAttw art rttctflifily ^xchidet!. We have ftwi 
ftftieady, that Ekperience alone is to be confulted 
licre, infomuch th^t if cither the Objefls whence 
they we derived c6tnc not in our Way, or the Ave- 
nues appointed by Natutie for their Reception are 
ivttnting, iFO Defcription rs fuficiem to convey 
Ihem into the Mind. But where the Underftandihg 
is already fupplied with thefe origmal and primitive 
Conceptions, as they may be united together in ati 
Infinity of dilHerent Forms 5 fo may all their feveral 
Combinations he diftin£tly laid open, by enume- 
rating the fimfJe Ideas concerned in the various 
Coltn^oiiS) and tracing the Order and Marnier in 
wMch they are linked one to another. Now thefc 
OMttbinttioni of fimple Notices, conftitute what 
we can our complex Notions ; whence it is evident, 
that complex Ideas, and thofe atone, admit of that 
kind of Defcription, which goes by the Name^ of a 
Definition. 

XX. The Bufincfs of Definitions Is ,_,, 
now I think pretty plain. They are, as //* j^fra m^y 
we have feen, Pi£lurcs or Reprefenta- /JfyMtijbUed. 
tions of our Ideas^ afid as thefe Re- 
prefentations are then only poffible, when the Ideas 
themfelves are complex ; it is obvious to remark, 
that Definitions cannot have place, but where we 
'make ufe of Terms, {landing for fuch complex 
Ideas. But perhaps the Reader may fiiU expert, 

G 4. that 
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that we fhonld enter a little more particularly into 
the Nature of a Definition, defcribe its Parts, and 
Ihew by what Rules it ought to proceed, in order 
to the Attainment of its proper End. To give 
therefore what Satisfadion we are able upon this 
Point, we muft again call to mind, that the Defign 
of a Definition is, ib to unfold the Idea anfwering 
to any Term, a» that it may be clearly and diflindly 
transferred into the Mind of another. But now ottr 
complex Ideas, which alone are capable of this kind 
of Defcription, being as we have bid nothing more, 
thaii different Combinations of fimple Ideas; we 
then know and comprehend them perfedUy, when 
we know the feveral fimple Ideas of which they 
confift, and can fo put them together in our Minds, 
as is necefiSiry towards the framing of that peculiar 
Conne<Slion, which gives evety Idea its diftinft and 
proper Appearance. 

XXI. Two Things are therefore re- 
^PS quired in every Definition. Firft, that 
definition: to all the Original Ideas, out of which the 

enumerate the *-* . ' 

ideai, and complcx One is formed, be diftimSUy ^n\x^ 
^anZrof mcratcd. Secondly, that the Order and 

^Mti^'"^^'' ^^^*'^"C'' of combining them into 6tie 
Conception, be clearly explained. Where 
a Definition has thefe Requifites, nothing is want- 
ing to its Perfeflion ; becaufe every one who reads 
Jt, and underftands the Terms, feeing at once what 

Ideas 
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Ideas he is to join, together, and alfo in what Man* 
ner, can at pleafure form in his own Mind, the 
complex Conception anfwering to. the Term defined. 
Let us, for inftance, fuppofe the Word Square j 
to ftand for that Idea, by which we reprefent to 
ourfelves a Figure, whofe Sides fubtend Quadrants 
of a ctrcumfcribed Circle* The Parts of ^is Idea^ 
are the Sides; bounding the 'Figure^ Thefe muft be 
four in Number,, and all equal among themielves^ 
becaufe they are each to fubtend a fourth Part of 
the fame Circle. But befides thefe component 
Parts,: we muft' alfo take Nptiee of the Manner of 
putting them together, if we would exhibit the pre- 
cife Ideay for- which the Word Square hfivt ftandsi, 
For four equal right Lines, any how joined, will 
not fubtend Qiiadrants of a circumfcribed Circla 
A Figure with this Property, muft have its Sides 
ftanding alfo at right Angles. Taking in therefore 
this laft Confideration, refpeding the Manner of 
combining the PartSy the.I^earis fully defcribed, and 
the Definition thereby rendered compleat. For a 
Figure bounded by four equal Sides, joined together 
at right Angles, has the Property required ; and is 
moreover the only right-lined Figure, to which that 
Properly belongs. . »■ , ^ / 

XXIL An<P flow I imagine it will ■ 
be. obvious to e\?ery one, in what Man*. ^^oTedV^ 
ner we ought to proceed, .in >order to •rrin,tarjufi 

*^ ' ' ■ ana adequate 

arrive ^jwft aqd' »d«^i«fo JDfcfiaitioofc . VcfiMi»,>.., 

G 5 ■ Firff, 
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II. But now in a Series of this kind, 
^bTciitt^ whoever would acquaint hirofelf per- 

€omf,rebended, fg^Jy ^jjU jhc laft ind highcft Ofdci 
vfbfnwtad- •' * • 

njancegreuium of Ideas, Ands it much the nK>it expe* 
l/nl^fl^Li ditious Method, to proceed gradually 
OrJfrs. through all the intermediate Steps. For 

was he to take any very compounded Idea to pieces, 
and without regard to the feveral Clailes of fimple 
Perceptions, that have already been formed into di- 
flind Combinations, break it at once into its origi* 
nal Principles, the Number would be - fo great, as 

• ■ 

perfedlly to confound the Imagination, and over- 
come the utmoft Reach and Capacity of the Mind. 
When we (ee a prodigious Multitude of Men, junH 
bled together in Crowds, without Order, or any 
regular Pofition, we find it impoffible to arrive at 
an exaA Knowledge of their Number. But if they 
are ^rmed into feparate Battalions, and fo ftationed, 
as to fall within the leifurely Survey of the Eye ; by 
viewing them fuccei&vely, and in Order, we come to 
an eafy and certain Determination. It is the iamc 
in our complex Ideas. When the original Percep- 
tions, out of which they are framed, are very nume* 
j-ous;^ it is not enough that we take a View of 
them in loofe and fcattered Bodies. We muft form 
them into diflind Clafles, and unite thefe Clafles in 
a j^ft and orderly Manner^ before we can arrive aC 

a true 
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a true Knowledge of the compound Notices refult- 
ing from them. 

III. This gradual Progrcfs of the 
Mind to its compound Notions, thro' Zs'^S'^t. 
a Variety of intermediate Steps, plain- ^ttppaceiuitb 

* ^ ' * , our Ideas, and 

ly points out the manner of conducing ^V"^* f ^^ 

▼>/••• 1 !•! i^%.T Gradation, 

the Definitions by which thefe No- 
tions are conveyed into the Minds of others. For 
as the Series begins with fimple and eafy Combin»- 
tions, and advances through a SucceiSori of dilFe^ 
rent Orders> riflng one above another in the De- 
gree of Compofition ; it is evident that in a 
Train of Definitions expreffing thefe Ideas, a like 
Gradation is to be obferved. Thus the complex 
Ideas of the loweft Order, can no other wife be de- 
icribed, than by enumerating the fixnple Ideas out of 
which they are made, and explaining the manner of 
their Union. But then in the fecond, or any fuc- 
ceeding Order; as they are formed out of thoie 
gradual Combinations, that tonflitute the inferior 
Clafles, it. is not neceflary in defcribing them,, to 
mention one by one, all the Ample Ideas of which 
they confrft. They may be more diftinftly and 
briefly unfolded, by enumerating the compound 
Ideas of a lower Order, from whofe Union they 
lefult, and which are all fuppofed to be already 
known, in Confequcnce of previous Definitions, 
Ht3X that it is, that the Logical Method of defi- 
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nftig takes place; which that we may the better 
underftandy I ihajl explain fomewhat more particu- 
larly, the feveral Steps and Gradations of the Mind, 
in compounding its Ideas, and thence deduce that 
peculiar Form of a Definition, which Logicians have 
thought fit toeftabliOi. 

IV. All the Ideas we reeeire, from 
ivhitbVbe^ the feveral Objefls of Nature that fur- 
frimp^ct round us, niprefent aiftina Individuals- 
^ A» general Thcfc Individuals, when compared to* 
gether, are found in certain Particulars 
lo refemble. Hence by colleftiftg the refetnbling 
Particulars into one Conception, we fDrm the No^ 
tion of a Species, And here let it be obferved, that 
this tail Idea is lefs complicated, than that by which 
we reprefcnt any of the particular Objcfb co»- 
tained under it. For the Idea of the Specier excludes 
the Peculiarities of the feveral Individuals, and re^ 
tains only fuch Properties as are commoa to them 
all. Again, by comparing feveral Species together, 
and obferving their Refemblance, we form the Idea 
of the Genus \ where in the fame manner as before, 
the Compofition is IcfTened, becaufe we leave out 
what is peculiar to the feveral Species compare^^ 
and retoin only the Particulars wherein they agree. 
It is eafy to conceive the Mind, proceeding thu$ 
from one Step to another, and advancing through 
its ieveral ClaOes of general Notions^ until at }9& 
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it comes to ihs higheft Genus of all, denoted by tbe 
Word Beir^f where tbe bare Idea of Eadilence 13. 
only concerned* 

V. Ik this Procedure we fee die 
Mind, unravdling a complex Idea, and '^'b/t^^ift 
tracing it in tbe afccnding Scale^ from JJJ'^JJjf "-^ 
greater to lefs Degrees of CompoCtion^ i* aiitancn 
until It terminates m one umple Per- ferent Orders 
cc|>tion. Ifnow we take the Series tfaie 'S^^^*^^ 
contrary Way, and beginning widi the laft or high-^^ 
eft Genus, carry our View downwards, thro^ all 
the inferior Genera and Species, quite to tbe Indi- 
viduals \ we ib^ thereby arrive at a diftiixSt Appre- 
bcnilony of the Condufl of the Underftanding iii 
comjKninding its Ideas* For in the feveral Clailes 
of our Perceptions, the htgheft in the Scale, is itm 
the mod part made up of but a few fimple Ideas, 
(iich as ^eMind can take in and furvey with Eafe* 
This firft general Nolion, when branched out inta 
the diluent Subdinfions contained under it,, has in 
erery one of them ibmething peculiar,^ by which 
they, are diftinguiflied among themfehres ;. infomucb 
that in defending from the Gpemm to the Species^ 
we dways fiipeiadd fome sew Idea, and*-thcreb3ir 
iBcroKfe tbe Degree of Gompofstionw Thus the 
Idea denoted by the Word Figuriy b ef a tery ge* 
fieral Nature, and cempofed of but few fimple 
P^Brcfpttoii8> as iflaf^yiog no itiave tha» Spaice every 
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where bounded. But if we defcend farther, and con- 
fider the Boundaries of this Space, as that they may 
be either Lines or Surfaces, we fall into the feveral 
Species of Figure. For where the Space is bounded 
by one or more Surfaces, we give it the Name of a 
foUd Figure ; but where the Boundaries are Lines, it 
is called a plain Figure. 

VL In this View of things it is evi- 
tbe Species dcnt, that the species is formed by fu- 
p^in^iie V^^^^^^S ^ 'icw Idea to the Genus. 
jf'tcifi.k Dif. Here, for inftance, the Genus is cir- 
Cenus, cumfcribed Space.. If now to this we 

fuperadd the Idea of a Circumfcription 
by Lines, we frame. the Notion of that* Species of 
Figures which are called plain ; but if we conceive 
the Circumfcription to be by Surfaces, we have the 
Species of foUd Figures, This fuperadded Idea is 
called the fpetifick Differ ence^ not oivly as it «ferves 
to divide the Species from the Genasy but becaufe 
being different in all the feveral Subdivifiohs, we 
thereby alfo diftinguifh the Species one from another. 
And as it is likewife that Conception, which by 
]>eing joined to the general Idea, compleats the No- 
tion of the ipecies ; hence it is plain, that the Gemts 
and jpecifick Differ ence^ are to be confidcred as^e 
proper and' conftituent Parts of ^zSpedtt. If we 
trace the Progrefs of the Mind ftill farther, and 
obfcrvc it advancing thro' the in&rior Spedes,. we 
";/.' Ihall 
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(hall find its manner of proceeding to be always^ the 
iame. For every lower Species, is formed by fuper- 
adding. fome new Idea, to the Species next above it ; 
infomuch that in this defcending Scale of our Per- 
ceptions, the Under^ftanding pafies thro' different 
Orders of complex Notions, which become more 
and more complicated at every Step it takes. Let us 
refume here, for inflance, the Species of plain Fi^ 
giires. They imply no more than Space bounded by 
Lines. But if we take in an additional Coniidera- 
tion of the Nature of thefe Lines^ as whether they are 
Right or CurviSj we fall into the Subdiviflons of plain 
Figure, diftinguiihed by the Names of Reffilimarf^ 
CurviUneafj and Aiixtilinear. 

VIL And here we are to obferve, 
that tho* plain Figures when confider- inferior spt J 
ed as one of thofe Branches that come '''Jj. hM^^-r 

addtttv the 

under the Notion of Figure in general, fpsd/ck Dif^ 
take the Name of a Species ; yet com- "w*^ Genus. 
pared with the Clafles of Curvilinear, 
Reitilinear, and Mixtilinear, into which they them- 
felves may be divided, they really become a Genus, 
of which the before- mentioned Subdivifions confti- 
tute the feveral Species. Thefe Species, in the fame 
manner as in the Cafe of plain and iblid Figures, 
confifl of the Genus and fpecifick Difference as 
their conflituent Parts. For in the Curvilinear 
Kind^ the Curvitj of the Lines bounding the FK 
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fUre, make§ what is called the fi^cifick Differmee ; 
td whidi if we jointheGcmfs, which here is plam 
Figfire^ or Space circunifcribed by Lines, we hatre 
all that is necefikr^ towards compteatrng the Ntn 
.tfoa of this Species. We ntt etrfy to take Notkre, 
that this laft SubdiviAon) harifig two Genera above 
it, viz. p/am figwfj and figvre in generaf ; the 
Genus joined with the fpecifick Diflerence, in order 
to conltitute the Species of CkrvtUnim'Sy is that 
whicii lies neareft to the faid Species. It b the.No* 
tion of pkim JRg^St and not of JPlgure in general, 
that joined widi the Idea of Curvitfy makes op the 
4Doiiiplex Concepdoii of Curve-Bmi Figures » For 
in this defcending Scale ^ our Ideas j Figurt in ge^ 
neral^ plain Figmres^ Gunm*limd Figuns, the two 

firft are confidered as Oeiiera in reipeA of the third ; 
and the fecond in order, or that vrhich ftands next to 
the third, is called the mar^ Genus. But n6W as it 
is this fecond Idea, which joined with the Notion of 
Curvityj forms the Species of Cttrve-Uned Figures \ 
It is plain, that the third or lafl: Idea in the Series, 
is made up of the neareji Genus and Jpecifick I^iffe^ 
rente. This Rule holds invariablf, however far the 
Series is continued ; becaufe in a Train of Ideas thus 
fucceeding One another, all that precede the laft are 
confidered as fo many Genera in refpedl of that laft, 
and the laft itfdf is always formed, by fuper^ing thp 
fpeciiick DiSercoce to the Genus next it^ 

VIIL Heri 
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VITL 'Heme i^n we have an ufii- ^^ fj^^ ^ 
mttbl DdbriptioD, applicable to aH our ^^ hUnndmi 
Ideas of whatever kin^ from the higheft thehw/lipt^ 
<Smii9 to the ioAreft Species. For taking mlricltD^Bm 
'ttem in order downwards from the faid ^'^^- 
-gsneral Uea, xhtj every where <3QVifA of the G4ms 
jfifosimum^ and 1S>iffer4ntia fpicificay'2i& Logicians love 
4o -expiefs jcbemfelves. But when we come to the 
tow^ Spedes of all, comprehending tinder it only In- 
dividuals, the fuperadded Idea, by which thefe Indi- 
viduals are dtftinguiOied one from another, HO longer 
fIfliBis <h« Name <df the (i^ecifick l!>ifierence. For here 
it feiNres not to donottf didin^ Bp^es, b«it nttxAy a 
Varierir of faidii^idiials, ^achof whidi having il piurti- 
criar Eaufleace of it» own, ii therefore nmiriadly^if' 
•Jbrent fiom every other of the fame Kind. And h^nce 
jt ««, tliat in this Ml Cafe, Logicians chtife to call tht 
•Ailpcrtidded tdea, *y the Name t)f the numerical Dlffle^ 
¥iiu$ \ infoitiudh that as the Idea of a Species, is mad^ 
up <of the neer^ Gsfnts and fpfci/kk Dlfftrtna^ fo 
llik Idea of an Individual^ conftfts of the Ivweft Spe* 
tUt and numirlck Differtnci. Thus the Circle is a 
"Specie^ of Curve-lined Figures, and what we call 
l)ie kwe/i Spicks^ aS comfMrehending under it only 
Indii^idtials. Circles in particular are diftirguilhed 
from one another by the Length and Pofition of 
ttehr Diameters, Tht Length therefore and Pofi- 
tion of the Diameter of a Circle, is what Logicians 
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Call. the numirical Difference \ becaufe iKde b^ing 
given, the Circle itfelf may be defcribed, . and an 
Lidividuol thereby conftituted. 

IX. And* thus we have endeavoured 
fotiotu we to trace^ in the bett manner we are 
TWrfS^ '^d ^'^'^^ ^^ Progrefe of the Mind in com- 
pafs tbfo* tbt pounding its Ideas. It begins we fee 

fame fucceffme . , • /, " i *.t • i • t 

Gradatimu a$ Wittv tho moit general Notions, which 
M^T^*""*' confiding of but a few fimple Noticess 
are eafily combined and brought to- 
gether into one G>nception« Thence it proceeds to 
the Species comprehended under this generld Idea, 
and tbefe are formed by joining together the -Ginus 
and ffedfick Differenee. And as it often happensr 
that thefe Species may be fltjl further fubdivided, and 
run on in a long Series of continued Gradations^ 
producing various Orders of compound Perceptions ; 
fo ail thefe feveral Orders, are regularly and Aic- 
ceiSvely formed, by annexing in every Step, the 
fpecifick Difference fo the neareft Genus. When by 
this Method of Procedure, we are come to the 
loweft Order of all; by joining the Species and nu- 
merick Difference^ we frame- the Ideas of Individuals. 
And here the Series neceflarily terminates, becaufe 
it is impoffible any farther to bound or limit our 
Conceptions. This View of the Compofition of 
our Ideas, reprefentiiig their conftituent Parts in 
every Step of the Progreffion, naturally points out 

the 
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Ae true ahd genuine Form of « Definition, for as 
Definitions are no more, than Defcriptions of the 
Ideas, for which the Terms defined flahd; and as 
Ideas are then defcribed, when we enumerate di- 
ftin£tiy and in Order, the Parts of which they con- 
fift ; it is plain, that by making our Definitions fol- 
low one another, accordiing to the natural Train of 
otor ConcfeptioBs, they will be fubjeft to -the fame 
Rides, -and "keep pace with the Ideas -they de« 
"fcribe. 

X. As therrfore the firfl Order of quFormofa 
our compound Notions, or the Ideas Dtfimtionm 

all the 'uaritut 

that coai^tute the highefc X3enera, in ordertofc^n^ . 
the di&rent Scales of Perception, are ^'^^'^*''* 
formed, by uniting together a certain Number of 
fimple Notices $ fo the Terms expreiling - thefe 
Genera, are defined, by enumerating the fimple Ne^ 
tices f» combined. And as the Spedes comprehended 
under any Gemts, or t]ie. complex Ideas of the fe- 
cond Order, arife from fuperadding the ^cifick 
Difference, to. the faid general. Idea.; fo. the De« 
finition of the Names of the Species, is abfolved, ^ 
in a Detail of the Ideas of the fpecifick . Differ ence^ 
canne^ed with jhe Term, of the Genus. For the Ge^ 
nus having bieen before defined, the Term by which 
i|t is exprefTed, ftands for a known Idea, and may 
therefore be introduced inio all fuUequent Defini- 

tioni9 






tions in the Ume vw^ofg m tbt Vffffm^fd #f fifaplf 
P^a^eycioM. It WiU nowr I thiak be fuftciently oIh 
viau9» Aat the Defimtbnt of all the fuaceeding .Or- 
den of compound Notions, will eveiy wheiie con- 
fiO^ ^ tbi TfTtn of the neareft G^nusy jahud tviti 4» 
EKumiratim rf ti^ Umt tbtt confiituU «!« JpecifiA 
Difflarma ; and &et the Defioitioa of lodlvidualii, 
umtis tbe Natm tf tbf Imv^ Sfuits^ u4Aib^ Tsrms 
byiwbicb tue txfrtfi the Idem rf the- nmnm^ Dif" 
fergnce. 

XL Herv Am wa 1ia¥e the true 
Mt£2iSrde^ Aad propcv Forni of a DefiiailJo% m all 
^h^iu^ the vaFioiiiB Otskxs cf Cdncepd^ib Thb 
is that' Method of * Defining^ which if 
commonly called l^icaK and whidi we fee is pccfsS 
in its kindf. iMfinuoh as it peefeate a: full and ade» 
quate Ddcription^ o£ die Idea, for which dK Tern 
dc&ned flaoda. There are ftill ewo Thiii^ wortiqr 
of Obfervationy before^ we tafae' leave of this SvA>jeAr ' 
F&B; thitt the wiy Fkame afid> Contextare of^ thefe 
Definitions^ ppintft^ cut the OrJer in whlefr dief 
ought fie folloir one anodier. For as die I^une- of 
di» Genua is admired iajto^ a Gefrriptlol^ only in 
coaftquenoeof ita hiMfing bMi befoiv'de&ned ; it ir 
evident, (haT: we mujl pa& gradaallgr thcpiij^ al 
th«i diffenent OrdBra> of Conceptions Aoeordingiy, ' 
Logicians lajn it down aa a RUs^ dte we arr to 
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begin always with die higfaeft Genus, and cairy oHi 
the Series of DeHnkipns regularly, through all the 
intermediate Genera and Species, quite down to the 
Individuals. By this means our Defcriptions keep 
pace with our Ideas, and pafs through the fame fuc- 
ceffive Gradations; infomuch that the Perufal of 
them, muft excite thofe Ideas in the Underfianding 
of another, in the rery Order and Manner, in 
which they are put together by the Mind, in its 
unifonn Advances from fimple to the moft compli* 
cated Notions. Now this is the true and proper End 
of Defining, and indeed the highefl: Perfe£lion of 
that Art. 

XII. Thjerk is yet another Thing 
to be obferved on this Head, namely; ^/^ uail^^' 
that the Form here prefcribed, is ap- ^^;;:^^}, 
plicable to all Words whatfoever, ca- ofaDefini^ 
pable of a Definition. For as every 
Term we ufe, muft denote fome Idea, either ge- 
neral or particular ; and as all our complex Notions, 
relating to both thefe Qafles of Perception, from the 
higheft Genus, quite down to the Individuals, come 
Within the Rules of Defcription here given ; it is 
evident, that this particular Manner of unfolding an 
Idea, may be extended to alf the poffible Com- 
dex Conceptions, we can conned with our Words. 
fiy the Rules therefore of this Method, Definitions 

may 
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mxy be ap{flied, to all Terms ftanding for complex 
Ideas ; and as thefe, by what we have (hewn at large 
in the two foregoing Chapters, are the only definable 
Articles of Speedi; it neceflfarily follows, that the 
Directions here given are univerfal, extend to all 
particular Inftances, and are alike applicable in aU 
Languages. ' And thus at length, we have not only 
deduced that peculiar Form of a Definition which 
obtains among Logicians, but fbewn it alfo to be 
perfed in its kind, and to take in the whole Copi' 
pais of Language. 
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V Y with Ideas, its next Step in I^* ^^ R^ 

die Way to Knoi/riedge is, the com« tweemm^ > 

paring thcfe Ideas together, in order to ^t'y\7,*'Zl' 

judge of their Agreement or Difagree* i^'^^p<r^, 
ment. In this joint View of our Ideas, 



if the Relatioa is fudi, as t» be iminediately . di£- 
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coverable by the bare Infpe^lion of. the Mind; the 
Judgmenti tbenoe obtained are called tHtuhivij from 
a Word that denotes t9 hoi at : for in this Cafe, a 
mere Attention to the Ideas compared, fuffices to 
let us fee, how far they are conneded or disjoined. 
Thus^ that the TFhok is greater than a?iy of its Partff 
U an intuitive Judgment, nothing more b4hng rew 
quired to convince us of its Truth, than an Atten- 
tion to the Ideas of ffTfele and Part, And this 
too is the Reafon, why we call the ASt of the Mind 
forming thefe Judgments, intuition ; as it is indeed 
no more, than an immediate Perception of the AgHie* 
jnent or Diiagreement of any two Ideasr 

II. But here it is to be obferved, 
andV!ftimeny ^^^^ ^^^ KnoWkdgc of this kind, rc- 

'fuS^r't t ^P^^^ ^"'y ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Relations 
Faau between them; and therefore* can fervc 

only as a Foundation to fuch Reafonings, as are 
employed in invefiigatiog thefe Relations. Now it 
fo happens, that many of our Judgments are con- 
verlant about Fa£b, and the real Exiftence of 
Things, which canoot be traced by the bare Con* 
templation of our Ideas* It does not follow^ be- 
caufe I have the Idea of a Circle in itiy Mind, that 
therefore a Figure anfWering to that Idea, has a real 
Exiftence in Nature. I can form to myfelf the No-* 
tion of a Centaur, or golden Mountainy but never 
iJKuigicie oii.tha^ a^couat^ that dtber «f them cxift« 
/ i What 
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t then are the Grounds of our Judgment in re* 
I to Fails ? I anfwer, thefc two : E^riena 
Tejlimony* By Experience we are informed of 
iixiftence of the feveral Objefts which furround 
nd operate upon our Senfes. Tejlimony is of a 
r Extent, and reaches not only to Obje£ls be- 
the prefent Sphere of our Obfervation, but alfo 
ails and Tran(a£lions, which being now paft, 
having no longer any Exiftence, could not 
3Ut this Conveyance, have fallen under our 
lizance. 
[. Here then we have three Foun- m',^ «.,_ 

2 tree roufim 

•ns of human Judgment, from which daticnz of bu%, 
whole Syftem of our Knowledge mnt, y\z. 

with Eafe and Advantage be de- ][, crlundlj 
d. Firft Intuition, which refpeas J'^jf^^'fi'^J 
Ideas themfelves, and their Rela- 
I, and is the Foundation of that Species of Rca- 
ig, which we call Dcmonjiration. For what- 

is deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by a 
• and conneiled Series of Proofs, is faid to be 
onftrated, and produces abfolute Certainty ia 
Mind. Hence the Knowledge obtained in this 
ner, is whaf we properly terrti Science j becaufc 
tvery Step of the Procedure, it carries its own 
lencc along with it, and leaves no. room for 
ibt or Hefitation. And what is highly worthy 
Notice ; as the Truths of this Clafs exprefs thd 

H 2 R^'la- 
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Relations between our Ideas, and the fame Rela- 
tions muft ever and invariably fubfift between the 
fame Ideas, our Dedu£lions in the Way of Science, 
conftitute what we call eternal, necef&ry, and im- 
mutable Truths. If it be true that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts, it mufi be fo unchangeably ; 
becaufe the Relations of Equality being attached to 
the Ideas themielves, muft ever intervene where, the 
fame Ideas are compared. Of this Nature are all 
the Truths of natural Religion, Morality, and Ma^ 
tbematicks; and in general, whatever may be ga? 
thered from the bare View and Coniideration of our 
Ideas. 

IV. The fecond Ground of humm 
VJalZiTlf Judgment is Experience i from which 
•«r Kmtw^ X9C infer the Exiftence of thofe Objects 

ledge of tbt 

Powers and that furround us, and fall under the 
mdiu" immediate Notice of our Senfes. When 
we fee the Sun, or caft our Eyes to- 
wards a Building, we not only have Ideas of thefe 
Objects within ourfelves, but afcribe to them a real 
Exiilence out of the Mind. It is alfo by the In- 
formation of the Senfes, that we judge of the Qua- 
lities of Bodies ; as when we fay that Snow is 
white. Fire hot, or Steel hard. For as we are 
wholly unacquainted with the internal Struflure and 
Conftitution of the Bodies that produce thefe Senfa- 
tions in us, nay, and are unable to trace any Con- 

nedlion 
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ne£^ton between that Strudure and the Senfationd 
Chemfelves, it is evident, that we build our Judg** 
ments altogether upon Obfervation, afcribing to 
Bodies fuch Qualities, as are anfwerable to the Per*- 
ceptions they excite in us. But this is not the onlf 
Advantage derived from Experience, for to that too 
are we indebted, for all our Knowledge regarding 
the Co-exiftence of fenfible Qualities in ObjeSs, and 
the Operations of Bodies one upon another. Ivory^ 
for inftance, is hard and elaftic ; this we know by 
Experience, and indeed by that alone. For being 
altogether Strangers to the true Nature both of Ela* 
fticity and Hardnefs, we cannot by the hare Con-^ 
teniplation of our Ideas determine, how far the one 
neoeilarily implies the other, or whether there may 
not be a Repugnance between them. But when we 
obfervie them to exift both in the fame Objef^, we 
are then afitired fro^ Experience, that they are not 
incondpatible ;' and when we alfo find, that a Stone 
is hard and not elaftic, and that Air tho' elaftic is 
not hard, we alfo conclude upon the fame Foun-* 
dation, that the Ideas are not necefTarily conjoined, 
but may exift feparately in different Objefls. In 
like manner with regard to the Operations of Bodies 
one upon another, it is evident, that our Know- 
ledge this Way, is all derived from Obfervation. 
Aqua Regia diffolves Gold, as has been found by 
frequent. Trial, iior is there any other Way of ar- 

H 3 UMvtv^i^ 
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riving at the Difcovery. Naturalifts may tell us if 
they pleafC) that the Parts of ^f/^f Regia are of a 
Texture apt to infinuate between the Corpufcles of 
Gold, and thereby loofen and (bake them afunder. 
If this is a true Account of the Matter,. I believe 
it will notwithftanding be allowed, that our Con- 
je^ure in regard to the Conformation of thefe 
Bodies, is cfeduced from the Experiment, and not 
the Experiment from the Conjecture. It was not 
from any previous Knowledge of the intimate Struc- 
ture of Aqua Regia and Gold^ and the Aptnels of 
their Parts to a<3: or be a£led upon, that we came 
by^ the Concbnon abovenoeotion^. The internal 
Conftitution of Bodies is in a manner wholly mv* 
known to us ; and .could we even furmount this 
Difficulty, yet as the Separation of the Parts of 
Gold, implies fomething like an zS&Vfi Force in lh0 
Menflruum^ and we are unaUe to conceive how it 
comes to be poflefled of this Activity } the £fie£l 
muft be owned to be altogether beyond our Com- 
prehenfion. But when repeated Trials had once 
confirmed it, infomuch that it was admitted as an 
eftablifbed Truth in Natural Knowledge, it was 
then eafy for Men, to ipin out Theories of their 
own Invention, and contrive fuch a StruSure of 
Parts, both for Gold and Jqua Regia^ as would 
beft ferve to explain the Phenomenon, upon the 
Principles of that Syftem of Philoibphy diey |iad 

adopted. 
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adopted. I might eafily (hew from innumerable 
other Inftances, how much our Knowledge, of the 
mutual Aftion of Bodies, depends upon Obfcrva- 
tion. The Bite of a Viper will kill. Plants are 
fome falutary, others noxious. Fire diiTolves one 
Body, and hardens another. Thefe ar? Truths gene- 
rally known, nor is it lq& evident^ that we owe their 
Pifcovery wholly to Experience. 

V. And hence it is eafy to account, 
for what to fome Writers has appeared ^,^^/]lZn. 
a very great Paradox; that many of 'tonsmvetbeif' 

i_ /t • T Birtb to 

the molt important Inventions in hu- Chance. 
mao Lifa» have taken their Rife from 
Cb^mre, and inftead of coming out of the Schools of 
Pbilofophers, are for the moft part afcribed to Mea 
of np Figure in the Commonwealth of Learning. 
Sowingt Planting, the Ufe of the Compafs, and 
fucb lik^f are np( Dedudions of human Reafon, 
but Difcoveries which owe their Birth to Obferva* 
tion and Trial, No wonder therefore, if thefe In- 
ventions derived tlieir Beginning, from fuch as be- 
ing engaged in the a£^ive and bufy Scenes of Life, 
were more in the Way of thofe Experiments, which' 
lead to Difcoveries of this Nature. And here, as 
the particular Callings and Profeffions of Men, and 
oft-times Chance, has a great Afcendant, It needs not 
fecm ftrange, if fome of the moft ufeful Arts in 5o- 
oicty, appear to have had an Original purely cafual. 
<^JT5> H4 VI. From 
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VI. From what has heen (aid It is 
evident, that as Intuition is the Foun- 
dation of what we call fcientifical 
Knowledge, fo is Experience of natU' 
raL For this laft being wholly taken 
up with the Objects of Senfe, or thofe 

Bodies that conftitute the natural World : and their 
Properties, as far as we can difcover them, being to 
be traced only by a long and painful Series of Ob- 
fervations; it is apparent, that in order to improve 
this Branch of Knowledge, we muft betake ourfelves 
to the Method of Trial and Experiment. Accord* 
Ingly we find, that while this was neglefted, little 
Advance was made in the Philofophy of Nature ; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding has inriched the pre- 
fent Age with many valuable Difcoveries ; infomuch 
that Natural Knowledge, in Allufion to the Foun- 
dation on which it ftands, has been very aptly called 
Experimental Philofophy, 

VII. But tho* Experience b what 
we may term the immediate Founda- 
tion of Natural Knowledge, yet with 
rcfpefl to particular Perfons, its Influ- 
ence is very narrow and confined. The 
Bodies that furround us are numerous, 
many of them lie at a great Diftance^ 

and fome quite beyound our Reach. Life too is 
Ihort, and fo croudcd with Cares, that but little 

Time 
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Time is left for any fingle Man, to employ him^' 
fdf in unfolding the Myfteries of Nature. Hence 
it is neceilary, to admit many Things upon tho 
Teftimony of others, which by this means becomes 
tiie Foundation of a great Part of our Knowledge 
of Body. ^No Man doubts of the Power of Aqua 
Regia to diflblve Gold, tho'. perhaps he never him- 
felf made the Experiment. In thefe therefore, and 
fuch like Cafes, we judge of the Fa£ls and Opera- 
tions of Nature, upon the mere Ground of Tefti- 
mony. However, as we can always have recourfe. 
to Experience, where any Doubt or Scruple arifes^ 
tjbis is juftly confidered as the true Foundation of 
Natural Philofophy; being indeed the ultimate Sup-v 
port upon which our Aflent refts, and whereto we 
appeal, when the higheft Degree of Evidence is re- 
quired. 

. VIIL But there are many Fa£ls 
that will not allow of an Appeal to the the Ground ef 
Scnfes, and in this Cafe Teftimony is ^^l^,^ . 
the true and only Foundation of our 
Judgments; All htinum A£tions» of whatever Kind, 
when confidered as already paft, are <^ the Nature, 
llfere defcribed v becaufe having now no longer any, 
Exiftence, both the Fa^ themfdves, and the Cir-r 
Qumflanees attending them, can be known only; 
firom the' Relations of fuch, as had fufficient Op^ 
poxUinities : of suriwg. S^.jtlje Trutl^f Tfftinmyi 

. . : H 5 \i«x^- 
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therefore is juSIy accounted a third Ground of fas- 
ftian Judgment ; and as froni the other two we have 
deduced fcUntiJkal and natural Knowledget fo may 
we from this derive hijioricali by which I would 
be underilood to mean» not merely a Knowledge 
of the civil Ttaa(a£Hons' of States and Kii^oms^ 
but of all Fads wfaatlbeyery wbeie Teftimooy is 
the ultimate Foundation of our Belief. 

IX. Before I conclude Ibis Q\a^ 

^he fecond 

Qperationtf Ufj it wiU be ncccflSuy to obferve ; 
'XJH^l^^x. that tho' the fecond Operation of the 
'll^tio^*^ Mind, properly fpfeaking, extends not 
beyond intuitive Pdtjcjl^tions, yet Logi- 
cians have not confined themfelves to fo ftrift a 
View of it ; but calling it by the Name yudgmmfj 
thereby denote all A6b of the Mind, where only 
two Ideas are compared, without the immediate In* 
terpof^tion of a third. For when the Mind j^ns or 
fcparates two Ideas, tho' perhaps this Js done, in 
confequence of a Train of previous Reafoning ; 
yet if the Underftanding proceeds upon eflabli(bed 
Notiohs, wichoiit attending to that Train 'of Res^- 
fbning, its Determinations are flill ccMnfidered as Adr 
cff Judjgment. • Thus, th^t G^d created tbi IMverfe^ 
that Men are accsmtahle far their jf^fims^ are 'firc^- 
quently mentioned by Logicians, as Inftances of the 
Mind judging. And yet it is apparent, that thefe 
Judgments are by lio niean6 of the Kind we call. 

in- 
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intuitive \ nay, that it; requires much Exercife of 
the ?jeaf(piniiig Faculty, before a Man can trace their 
Coflne^iofl, iiritbth^ Pcrcq)tions of that Name. I 
C9h\4 lf\ tb? Um^ manner eafily (hew, that even our 
Judgments of Experience and Teftimony, vrhen 
purfqedto their Source, derive all their Power of 
PerfuafKHi, from being linked with intuitive Truths. 
But I (ball wave this Enquiry for the prefent, as be^ 
ing of a Nature too fubtile for a Work of this kind. 
The Remark itfelf however was needful, as well. to 
illuftrate the proper Diflin£lion between the Powers 
of theUnderftanding, as to explain the Reafon, why 
in this Part of Logick, we extend the fecond Ope- 
ration of the Mind beyond- thofe Limits, that in 
StruStneis of Speech belong to it. Let us now pro« 
ceed to confider a little more particularly, the Nature 
land Variety of tbefe our Judgments. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Affirmative and Negative Propofitiens. 
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I. T T r HI L E the comparing of pur ^ 

W ideas is confidcred merely : ^^ Priucau 
as an Afl'of the Mind, aflemblipg '//^^Jg^ 
them together, and joining or disjoio^ 

ing 
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ing them according to the Refiik of its Perceptions, 
we call it Judgment ; but when our Judgments are 
put into VVords» they dien bear the Name of Pr^^ 
ftfaUns. A Piopofition thercfofc is a Sentence cz- 
prefling Ibme Judgment of the Mind, whereby two 
or more Ideas are affirmed to agree or difiigree. 
Now as our Judgments include at leaft two Ideas, 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the odier, fo 
muft a Propofition have Terms anfwering to thefe 
Ideas. The Idea of which we affirm ot deny, and 
of courfe^ the Term expreffing that Idea, is called 
the Suhjta of the Propofition. The Idea affirmed 
or denied^ as alfo the Term anfwering it, is called 
the Pndicate. Thus in the Propofition, G^ h mi- 
mpoUnt : G$d is the Subjc£t, it being of him that 
we affirm Omnipotence ; and omnipoftent is die Pre>> 
d'tcate, becaufe we affirm the Idea exprefied by that 
Word to belong to God. 

n. But as In Propofitions, Ideas are 
7Ih €$^h, gijj^gj joined or disjoined ; it is not 

enough to have Terms expreffing thofe 
Ideas, unlefs we have alfo fome Words to denote 
their Agreement or Diiagrecmcnt. That Word in 
a^Propofuion, which conneAs two Ideas ttgether^ 
is caHed the Copula i and if a negative Partide be 
amicsced, we thereby underftand that the Ideas are 
disjoined. The fuBftanthe Verb^ is commonly 

made 
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made nfe of for the Copula, as in the above-merr- 
tioned Propofition, God is omnipotent i where is re- 
prefents the Copula, and fignifies the Agreement of 
the Ideas of G^^and Omnipotence^ But if we mean 
to feparate two Ideas s then, befides the fubftantive 
Verb, we muft alfo uie (bme Particle of Negation, 
to exprefs this Repugnance. The Propoiition, Man 
is not fitfeCl \ may (erve as an Example of this 
kind, where' the Notion of Perfe^iony being re- 
moved from the Idea of Man^ the negative Pkrtidc 
not is inferted after the Copula, to fignify the Di& 
agreement between the Subjed and Predicate. 

III. Every Propofition neccflarily 
coniifts of thefe three Parts, but then fi^hMi7x^ 
it is not alike needful that they be afl ^^{jf^,^^^ ' 
fcverally cxprefled in Words; becaufe 
the Copula is often included in the Term of the 
Predicate, as when we fay, Be fits ; which imports 
the fame as he is fitting. In the Latin Language, 
a fingle Word has often 'the Force of a whole Sen- 
tence. Thus amhuJat is the fame, as ilk eft amlu* 
lam ; ama^ as egofwn amans ; and fo in innumerable 
other Inflances ; by which it appears, that we are 
not fo much to regard the Number of Words in a 
Sentence, as the Ideas they reprefent, and the Man- 
ner in which they are put together. For where- 
fcver two Ideas are joined or disjoined in an Exprcf^ 
fibri, though of but a fingle Word, it is evident 
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that we have a Subje^l, Predicate, and Copuh, and, 
of confequence a compleat Proportion. 

jffrm^ii'^ IV. When the Mind joins two* 

and negative Jdcas, wc Call it ^li offhrfmtive Judg- 
ment 'f when it feparates them, a nega^ 
the i and a« any two Ideas compared together, muft 
neccflkrily either* agree or not agree, it is evident,^ 
that all our Judgments fall under theCb two Pivi- 
fions. Hence, libswife, the Propofitions exprefiing 
thefe Judgments, are all either affirmative or nega- 
tive. An affirmative Proportion connects the Pre- 
dicate with the Subje<^^ as a Stone is heavy ; a ne- 
gative Propofition feparates them^ as God is not the 
Author of Evil. Affirmation therefore is the fame 
as joining two Ideas together, and this is done by 
means of the* Copula. Negation on the contrary 
marks a Repugnance between the Ideas compared, 
in which Caiis a negative Particle muft be called in, 
to (hew that the Connexion included in the Copula 
does not take place. 

V. Anp hence we fee the Reafon of 
fatlL pJrS the Rule commonly laid down by Lo« 
iJ/^Ti^r g»c'a'^5i that in all negitive Propofi- 
tions, the Negation ought to affe^ the 
Copula. For as the Copula, when placed by it/elf^ 
between the Subjed and the Predicate, manifeftly 
hinds them together \ it is evident, that in order to 
render a Prppofition negative, th« Partkle of Ne* 

gation 
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gation muft eater it in Aich nuQner, as to deRrof 
thi$ Union. In a word, th^ only arc two Ideas 
disjoined in a Propofition» when the negative Par- 
ticle may be fo referred to the Copula, aa to break 
the Affirmation included in it, and undo that Coa* 
nedion it would otherwife eftablifh. When we fiiy,. 
for inftance. No Man is ferftSt ; take away the Ne- 
gation, and the Copula of it&lf plainly unites die 
Ideas in the Propofition. But as this, is the very 
Reverfc of what is intended, a nc^tive Mark is 
added, to (hew that this Union does not here take 
place. The Negation therefore, fay deftcoying the 
YJSdEk of the Copda, changes the very Nature of 
the Propoikion, infomuch that inflead of binding 
two Ideas together, it denotes tiieir Separation. On 
thir contrary in this Sentence ; The Man who departs 
tut from an upright Behaviour^ is beloved of God: 
the Predicate, beloved rf God^ is evidently affirmed of 
tbtSubjeft, an upright Adan\ fo that notwithftanding 
the negative Particle, the Propofkion is ftill affirma- 
tivc. The Reafon is plain; the Negation here af- 
fe^ not the Copula, but making properly a Pkrt of 
the Subjefi!, fcrvcs with other Terms in the Sen*^ 
ttacd, to form one complex Idea^ of which the 
PredicafiCy beleeuedof God, ia direcSIy affirmed. This 
perhaps to fome may appear a mere Logical Refine*, 
ment, contrived to juftify the Scholaftic Rule for 
diftinguiihing between affirmative and negative Pro- 
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pofidons. But if it be confidered, that this Di* 
ftin^on is of great Importance in Reafoning, and 
caoiipt in many Cafes be made with Certainty, but 
By means of thi$ Criterion here given, die Reader 
will fee fufficient Reafon for my taking fo much 
Fkins to illuftrate it. 

Eawac,j,uia VI. Pehhaps it may ftiU appear a 
MMd/o^ Myftery, how a Copula can be (aid to 

Part oj tf r*- • t» • rk #• 

ffuiw Prv» be a Part of a negative" Propolidon^ 
pofnon. whofe proper Bufinefs it is to di^oin 

Ideas. This Difficulty however will vanifh, if we 
call to mind, that every Judgment implies a direfi 
Affirmation, and that this Affirmation alone makei 
the true Copula in a Propofition. But as oor Affir- 
mations are of two kinds, viz. either of Agree* 
ment or of Difagreement, between the Ideas com- 
pared; hence there is alfo a twofold Expreffion of 
our Judgments. In the Cafe of Agreement, the 
Copula alone fuffices, bccaufe it is the proper Mark 
whereby we denote an Identity or^ Con}un^on of 
Ideas* But where Perceptions diiagree, there wc 
muft call in a negative Particle ; and this gives us 
jbo underfiand that the Affirmation implied in the 
Copula, is not of any Conne£lion between the Sub-* 
je£t and Predicate, but of their mutual Oppofidoii' 
and Repugnance. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of Umverfal and Particular Propofitions'. 
I. / I ^ HE next confiderable Diviflon 



T 



of Propofitions, is into «m- Dimfiontf 
vtrfal and particular. Our Ideas ac- iVo uniwrfri 
cording to what •has been already ob- ^^J^'''*^"* 
(erved in the firfl Part, are all finguhur 
as they enter the Mind, and reprelent individual 
Objeds. But as by Abftradtion we can render thena 
tmiverlal, fo as to comprehend* a whole Clafi of 
Thinggy and jfbmetimes feverat Claflfes at once % 
hence the Terms expreffing thefe Ideas, muft be in 
like manner univerfal. If therefore we fuppofeany 
general Term to become the Subjeft of a Propo- 
fition, it is evidefit, that whatever is affirmed of the 
abftra£l Idea belonging to that Term, may be af- 
firmed of all the Individuals to which that Idea ex- 
tends. Thus when we fey, Mgn are mortal '^ we 
confider Mortality, not as confined to one or any 
Number of particular Men, but as what n>ay be 
affirmed without Reftridion of the whole Species. 
By this means the Propofition becomes as general aft 
the Idea which makes the Subjefl of it, and indeed 
derives its Univefrlality intirely from that Idea, be- 
ing more or leis fo, according as this may be ex- 
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tended to more or fewer Individuals. But it is fur- 
ther to be obferved of thefe general Terms, that 
they Ibmetimes enter a PropoCtion in their full La- 
titude, as in the Example given abovo ; and ibme- 
times appear with a Mark of Limitation. In this 
lad Cafe we are given to underfland, that the Pre- 
dicate agrees not to the whole univerfal Id^, but 
only to a Part of it ; as In the Propofition, Sonu 
Men are wife : for here Wifdom is not affirmed of 
every particular Man, but reftrained to a few of the 
human Spectet • 

11. Now from this difFenspt A^mr^^ 
l^^fij"^ ance of the general Idea, that conftU 

XS»^A ^"^ ** ^"^^^ ^ *"' Judgment; 
mhbitt 4 * :iri&8 the Divifion of Propofitions into 

fMaUm. '" univerfal and particular. An uukterjal 

Propofition is that, wherein the SuIh 

jeA b fome general Term, taken in its full Latt^ 

tude, inibmuch that rfie Predicate agrees to aU the 

Individuals compiehended under it, if it denotes M 

proper Species ; and to all the feveral Species, and 

their Individuals, if it marks an Idea of a higher 

Order. The Words, <?tf, every ^ w, n^tUj &c. are 

the proper Signs of this Univerfidity ; and as they 

feidonii feil to accompany general Truths^ (o tbejr 

are the moil obvious Criterion whereby to diftin^ 

gui(h them. ^U Animals have a Peiwer ef kegitmiug 

Metim. Tbi« is an univerdJ Propditioo) u we 

know 
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know from the Word <itf, prefixed to the 8ubje£lf 
Jnimal^ which denotes that it muft be taken in^ its 
full Extent. Hence the Power of beginning Mo- 
tion, may be affirmed of all the feveral Species of 
Animals; as of Birds, Quadrupeds, Infeffe, Fiflies, 
l^c. and of all the Individuals of which ihefe different 

Clafles confift, zs of this Hawk, that Horfe, and fo 
for others. 

III. A particular Propofition has in 

Ukemanncr ibme general Term for its ^^J^'j^"' 

® particular 

Subje<Sl, but with a Mark of Limita^ nvbere Come 

J I 1 ^ f t T* 1. umverJalSubm 

tkon added, to denote, that the rredi- jtaappean 
citt agrcca 01J7 to fome of the Individ ^Fi^Wrf^iJ 
4iia)a comfirehendftd under a Species, or 
to one or more of the Species belonging to Toxf 
Genus, and not to die whole univerial Idea. Thu^ 
S^nii Simes ari beaviir than Iron^ Somi Men bav$, 
mi Htuomimn Short cf Prudaui. In the laft of thefe 
Ffppofitions, the Subjed fimi Mnt, implies <ail]r « 
certain Number of Individuals, comprehended under 
a fingle Species. In the former, where the SubjeA 
is a Grenus, that extends to a great Variety of dU 
flinfl: Clafles, fime Sums may not only imply anjr 
Number of particular Stones» but alfo feveral wholo 
Species of Ston^is^ inafofuigh as iber^ m^y be not a 
few, with the Property there deicribed. Hence w« 
fec^ that a Propofition does not ceafe to be particu<» 

IVf I>y ^ Predicate's agreeing to a whole Specief» 
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mlA that SpecieS) fingly and diflin£Uy coiifidered, 

^akes alio the Subje£l of which we affirm or deny. 
For if it belongs to fome Genus, that has other Spe- 
cies under it, to which the Predicate does not agree ; 
it is plain, that where this Genus is that of which wci 
affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing only to a Part 
of it, and not to the whole general Idea^ conftitutes 
the Propoiition particular. 

IV. Hfi&E then we have a fure and 

A Jure and 

infaiubie Cri^ infallible Mark, whereby to diftinguifh 

by^u difiini between univerfal and particular Pro* 

^^TZ Pofi'io"'- Where the Prtdicate agrees 
particular to all the Individuals comprehended an-* 
^^jithm. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ %^A!^tBi, there 

tfie Propofition is univerfal ; where it belongs only 
tp fome of them, or to fome of the Species of the 
general Idea, there the Propofition is particular* 
This Criterion is of eaiy. Application, and much 
fider dian to, depend upon the common Signs of oR^ 
tuery^ fome^ mne^ &c. becaufe thefe being different 
in different Languages, and often varying in their 
Signification, are very apt in many Cafe$ to miflead 
Ae Judgment. Thus if we fay, AU the Sddiifs 
when drawn upj firmid a Square of a hundred 
Men a Side : it is evident, that the Predicate cannot 
be affirmed of the feveral Individuals, but of the 
whole colleftive Idea of the SubjeS ; whence by 
the Rule givea above, the Propofition is nol unt« 

verfal* 
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rerfid. It is true. Logicians lay down naUny Ob* 
lervations, to enable us to diftinguiih aright on this 
Head $ but if the Criterion here given be duly atr 
tended to^ it will be of more real Service to us than 
a hundred Rules. For it is infallible, and may be 
applied with Eafe ; whereas the Dire&ions whi^ch we 
meet with in Treatifes of Logick, being drawn for ' 
the nK>ft part from the Analogy of Language, and 
common Forms of Speech, are not only burdenfome 
to the Memory, but often very doubtful and uncer* 
jtain in their Application. 

V. . Th£RS is ftill one Species of shgaUrPr^^ 
Propofitions, that remains to be. de- /?^jj« ««- 
jcribed ; and which the moie dcferves tte Head rf 
jour. Notice, as it is not yet agreed a- 
mong Logicians, to. which of the two Clafles men* 
tioned above, they ought to be referred. I mean 
Jwgular Propofitions \ or thofe where the SubjeA is 
an IndivijduaL Of this Nature are the following : 
Sir Ilaac Newton was the IreoenUr of Fluxions ; This 
Book contains maty ufefid Truths. What occafions 
fome Difficulty, as to the proper Rank of thefe Pro- 
pofitions, is $ that the Subje£l being taken according 
ta the whole of its Extenfion, they fometimes have 
the fame EfTef): in Reafoning, as Univerials. But 
]i it be confidered, that they are in Truth the moft 
limited kind of particular Propofitions, and that no 
FropoGtlon can with any Propriety be called uni- 

vet&I^ 
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imbHf bot when thd Subje^ is fame univeHal Idea ; 
^e fhsil not be long In determining, to which Clafs 
they ought to be referred. . When we firy, Sa/m 
Bpoki contain ufeful Truths\ the Propofition is par« 
ticular, becaufe the general Term appears with a 
Mark of Reftridlion, If therefore we fay^ This 
Book contains ufeful Truths i it is evident that the 
. fe'ropolition muft be ftill more particakr, as the Li* 
mitation implied in the Word this^ is of a more 
confined Nature, than in the former Cafe. I know 
there are Inftances, where fingular Propofitions have 
4he (ame Efiedl in Reafoning, as Univerlals ; yet is 
not this, by reafon of any proper Unirerfality, be'- 
longing to them % but becaufe the Condufion in fuch 
Cafes being always fingular, may be proved by a mid- 
dle Term which is alfo fingular ; as I could eafily de- 
tnonftrate, were this a proper Place, for entering into 
a Difcuffion of that Nature. 
\rL r rij ^L We fec therefore, Aat all Pro- 
^fw/»« of pofitions are cither afprnunive or w- 
gative; nor is it leis evident, that in 
both Gafes, they may be univerfal or particular. 
Hence arifes, that celebrated fourfold Divifion of 
them, into univcrfat Affirmative^ and univerfal Ne* 
gativey particular Affirmative^ and particular JWf- 
gative 5 which comprehends indeed all their Varie- 
ties. The Ufe of this Method of diftinguifhing 

tKcnt> 
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heniy will ^iptetr more fully afterwards, when vfk 
tome to treat of Rcafoning and Syllogirm. 



AritaiAMtaM^dl^lfciii^HMB 



chap; IV. 

Of Abfolun and Conditional Ptopofttions. 

hrry H E ObjeAs about which we 

X are chiefly converfant in this ^aUtUtiS* 
World, are all of a Nature liable to SS^;^.** 
Change. What may be affirmed of 
tbtm at one time, cannot often at another; and it 
makes no fmall Part of our Knowledge, to diflin- 
guiih rightly thefe Variations, and trace the Reafons 
upon which they depend* For it is obfervable, thaf 
amidft all the Viciffitude of Nature, fome Things 
remain conftant and invariable \ nor are even the 
Changes to which we fee others liable, eiFefled, but 
in confequence of uniform and fteady Laws, which 
when knovirn, are fufficient to'dired us in our Judg- 
ments about them. Hence Philofophers, in diftin- 
guifliing the Obje6b of our Perception into various 
CSafles, have been very careful to note \ that feme 
Properties belong eflentially to the general Idea, ib 
as not to be. feparable from it, but by deftroying its 
very Nature \ while odiers are cHily accidental, and 
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Miy he affirmed or denied of it, in different Cbfi' 
cumftances. Thus, Solidity, a yellow Colour, and 
great Weight, are confidered as eilential Qualities of 
Gold; but whether it fhall exift as an uniform con- 
joined Mafs, is not alike neceflary. We kc that by 
a proper Menftruum, it may be reduced to a fine 
Powder ; and that intenfe Heat will bring it into a 
State of Fuiion. 

HmeMtwfi. D- Now from this Diverfity in the 
iUrabu pu fcveral Qualities of Things, arifes a 

nftrfity in our ^ 

Manner rf coufiderable Difference as to the Man- 
^ ^'^* ncr of our judging about them, Fol 
in the firft Flace, all fuch Properties, as are infe^ 
parable from Obje^s, when confidered as belonging 
to any Genus or Species, are affirmed abfolutdy 
and without Referve of that general Idea. Thus 
we (ay; GM is very weighty % A Sum is hardt 
Anitnals have a Power of Se^^ Motion, But in the 
Cafe of mutable or accidental Qualities, as they de^ 
pend upon fome other Confideration, diftin£k from 
the general Idea; that alfo muft be taken into the 
Account, in order to form an accurate Judgment 
Should we affirm, for inflance, of Ibme Stones, thai 
they are very fufceptiblq of a rolling Motion ; tfai 
Propofition, while it remains in this general F<mn, 
cannot with any Advantage be introduced into our 
.Reafonings. An Aptnefs to receive that Mode oi 
Motion, flows from the Figure of t)ie Stone \ whid> 
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m it may vary infinitely : our Judgment then only 
becomes applicable and determinate, when the par- 
ticular Figure, of which Volubility is ^Confequence, 
is alfo taken into the Account. Let U3 then bring 
in this other Confideration, and the Propofition will 
xun as follows : Stones of a Jpherical Fomiy are eafilj 
put into a rolling Motion. Here we fee the Condition 
upon which the Predicate is affirmed, and therefore 
know in what particular Cafes the Propofition may 

be applied. 

III. This Confideration of Propofi- 
tions, refpedling the Manner in which ^f^^f^ 
the Predicate is affirmed of the SubjeA, Divifiott of 
gives rife to the Divifion of them into intfahfihn 
ahfobae and conditional. Ahfolute Pro- ^«^ ^«''^''^»* 
pofitions* are thofe, wherein we affirm 
fome Property infeparable from the Idea of the Sub-' 
je£l, and which therefore belongs to it in all pof- 
iible Cafes \ as, God is infinitely wife : Virtue tends t§ 
the ultimate Happinefs of Man. But wjiere the Pre- 
dicate is not necefTarily conne£led with the Idea of 
the Subject, unlefs upon fome Confideration diftinA 
from that Idea, there the Propofition is called condi^ 
tionaL The Re^on of the Name is taken from the 
Suppofition annexed, which is of the Nature of a 
Condition, and may be exprefled as fuch. Thus ; 
If a Stone is expofed to the Rays of the Sun^ it will 
contra^ fome D^grif of Heat. If a River runs im 

I a vcr| 
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very declining Cbahnel, its Rapidity will confinntly iie^ 
ereafe* 

IV. There is not tny thine of 
fortanceef greater Importance in Philofophy, than 
IwVnr'iJ^vir* a <Juc Attention to this Divifion oS Pro 
rroiojitioni pofitions. If wc art careful never to 

determinate t '^ 

affirm Things abfolutdy, but where th^ 
Ideas are infeparably conjoined ; and if in our other 
Judgments, we diftindly mark the Conditions, which 
determinate the Predicate to belong to the Subjed^ 
we {hall be the lefs liable to mMlake, in applying ge- 
neral Truths, to the particular Concerns of human 
Life. It is owing to the exa6l Obfervance of thi^ 
Rule, that Mathematicians have been lb happy in. 
their Difcoveries^ and that what they demonftrate of" 
Magnitude in general, may be applied with £a(e in 
all obvious Occurrences. 
,, ^ V. The Truth of it is, particular 

And reduces r% r > 

tbtmfrm Fropoiitions are then known to be true, 
nCne^aiu ^^^^ we Can trace their Connexion 
with Univerfals ; and it is accordingly 
the great Bufinefs of Science, to find out gen»al 
Truths, that may be applied with Safety in all ob* 
viQus Inftanccs, Now the great Advantj^e arifing, 
from determining with Care the Conditions, upon 
which one Idea may be affirmed or denied of an- 
other, is this; that thereby particular PropoCtiom 
'•ally becoRie univcrfiJ, may be intro44i<$d with 

Ccr- 
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Certainty into our Reafonings, and ferve as Stan- 
dards to conduct and regulate our Judgments. To 
Jlluftrate this by a familiar Ihftance. If we fay. 
Some JVatiT a£fi very forcibly \ the Propofkion is 
particular : aiid as the Conditions on which this 
forcible Atfiion depends, are not mentioned^ it is as 
«ycit uncertain ia what Cstfes: it majr be applied. Let 
.us then-fupply thefe Conditioos» and the Propofkion 
.will run thus : Water jauveyed in jyffkiint ^uantity^ 
^Uoftg a Jleep Defunt^ a£h very forcibly. Here we 
Iiave an univerial Judgment, inaiinuch as tiie Pre- 
'ikoiX^ fenible' AStion^ may be afiribed to all Wa« 
•ter under the Gircbniflances mentioaed. Nor is k 
Ie£i evident, thiK ike PropoGtioa in this new Foirm, 
» of eafy Application; and in izSk we find, that 
Men do apply it, in Iiiilances where the forcible 
Action of Water is requised 4 as in Conr-Mills, and 
many other Woirk» of Art. Thus we fee, in what 
manner we are to 'proceed^ in order to arrive at uni- 
vcrfal Truths, »^' 'Ch ts the great End and Aim of 
Science. And indeed, would Men take the fame 
Care, duly to exprefs the Conditions <m which th^ 
affirm and deny, as Mathematicians do, in Jthoie 
Theorems which they term hypothetical ; i doubt 
tiot, but we mi^ te &ble .to deduce many Truths, 
in other Parts of PhUofophy, with ho lefs Qearnels, 
Force, and Perfpicuity , than has hitherto been thought 

peculiar' to die Gctence 0f Quantity. 

1% C^K^. 
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C H A P. V. 

la ■ 

0/ Simpk and Compound Pr4>pojitions. 

■ ■ • 

« vc , ^ TTITHERTO we bare treated 

Dtvi/ton of M 1 r « ^ . 

ProfojitiMt JL Jl ^^ rropoutfons, where ottif 

'Zfomfilnd. ^^ I^«« a«* compared together. 
Thefe are in the general called Jimpb ; 

becaufe having but one Subjefi and one Predicate, 
they are the EfFeA of a fimple Judgment^ that ad- 
mits of no Subdivifion. But if it fo happens, that 
feveral Ideas offer diemfelves to our .Thoughts at 
once, whereby we are led to aflirm the fiune thing 
of diiFerent Objedb, or different things of the 
fame ObjeA $ the Propofitions expreffing thefe Judg- 
ments are called compound : becaufe they may he 
refolved into as many others, as there are Subjedia 
or Predicates, in the whole complex Determination 

of the Mind. Thus : God is ififiniufy wifi^ and 
infinitely powerful. Here there are two Predicates, 
infinite Wtfdom^ and infinite Power^ both affirmed 
of the fame Subjed i and accordingly, the Propo-> 
fition may be refolved into two others, affirming 
thefe Predicates feverally. In like manner in the 
Propofition, Neither Kings nor People an exempt 
from Death ^ the Predicate is denied of both Sub- 
je&, and may therefore be fepargted from thenif 
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in di{lin<Sl Propofition^. Nor is it lefs evident, that 

if a complex Judgment cbnfifts of feVeral Subje£ls 
and Predicates, it may be refolved into as many 
fimple Propbfitions, as are the Number of different 
Ideas compared together. Riches and Honours an 
apt i9 elate the Mindy and increafe the Number of 
our Defires. In. this Judgment, there are two Sub* 
]c&s and two Predicates, and it is at the fame time 
apparent, that it may be refolved into four diftin£); 
Propofitions. Riches are apt to elate the Mind. Riches 
are apt to increafe the Number of our Defires, And* fa 
of Honours. 

II. Logicians have divided thefe 
compound Propofitions, into a great ^^J^^^^ 
many different Claffes; but in my Opi- eompwndPf^ 

potion niciKm 

nion^ not with a due Regard to their taiaat, 
proper Definition* Thus Conditionabf 
Caujab, Relatives^ &c are mentioned as fo many 
diftinft Species of this kind, though, in fad, they arc 
no more than fimple Propofitions. To give an In-, 
fiance of a Conditional : If a Stone is expofed to the 
Rays of the Sun^ it will contra^ fume Degree of 
Heat. Here we have but one Subject and one Pre- 
dicate; for the complex Expreffion, A Stone expofed 
to^ the Rays of the Sun^ conftitutes the proper Sub- 
]tSt of this Propofition, and is no more than one 
determinate Idea* The fame thing happens in 
Cauials* Rehoboam was unhappy^ becaufe be fol^ 

I 3 VA»i^ 
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hwid ml Csunfel I deny not tbat there is here art 
Appearance of two Pk'opofitions, arHiiig from the 
Complexity of the Expreffion ; but when wie come 
to confider the Matter more nearly, it is evident^ 
that we have but a fingle SubjeA and Predicate. Thi 
Purfuit of evil Counfety brought Mijiry upon Reho<^ 
boam. It is not enough therefore, to render a Pro* 
pofition compound, that the Subje£l and Predicate 
^f e complex Notions, requiring fometimcs a whole 
Sentence to exprefs them : for in this Cafe, the 
Comparifon is fttll confined to two Ideas, and con- 
ftituces what we call a fimple Judgment. • But where 
there are feveral Subjefls, or Prcdfcates, or both, as 
the Affirmation or Negation may be alfte extended 
to them al>, the Propofition elcpreffing fuch a Judg- 
ment, is truly a CoUeftion of as many fimple ones, 
as there are different Ideas compared. Cdnfining our- 
fclvcs therefore, to this more ftrift and juft Notion of 
compound Propofitions, they arc all reducible to two 
Kinds, viz. Copulatives and Disjunctives. 

III. A Copulative Propofition is, where 
Pnpojhiont ^c Subjeih and Predicates are fo linked 
tubcrc^^uh. together, that they may be all feveral- 
ly affirmed or denied onfc of another. 
Of this Nature are the Examples of ^ompbund Pro* 
pofitions given above. Riches and Honours are apt 
to elate the Mind^ and increafe the Numher ef our 
Deftres. Ntiiher Kings nor People irre exempt from 

Death. 
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Diath. In the firft of thefe, the two Predicatea 
may be affirmed feverally of each Subjedl, whence 
we have four diftinft Propofitions. The other fur- 
j)i{hes an Example of the negative Kind, where 
the fame Predicate being disjoined from both Sub- 
jects, may be alfo denied of them in ieparate Pro- 
pofitionsr 

IV. The other Species of compound 
Propofitions, are thofc called Disjun- aive!^^^' 
QAVt& ; in wbich» comparing feveral 
Predicates with the fame Subjed, we affirm that Oi>e 
of them neceilarily belongs to it, but leave the par- 
ticular Predicate undetermined. If any one, for 
example^ fayi : TCbis World githtr ^xifti of itjdf^ or 
is -tii Work of fim all-wifi and powerful Qauf$ ; 
it is evident that one of the two Predicates muft 
belong to the World \ but as the Propofition deter- 
mines not which, it is therefore of the kind we call 
Diyun&ivi. Such too are the following : The Sin 
either moves round the Earthy or is the Center about 
which the Earth revokes. Friendjhip finds Men 
equaly or makes them fo. It is the Nature of a'l 
Propofitions of this Clafs, fvippofing them to be ex* 
a£l in Point of Form; that upon determining the 
particular Predicate, the reft are of couffe td be re- 
moved i or if all the Predicates but one are re« 
inQVc4> that one neceilarily take9 plaqe. Thus in 
ibe Example given above; if wq aUgw the World 

I 4 v^ 
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fo be the Work of feme wife and powerful Caufe, 
we of courfe deny it to be felf-exiftent i or if we 
deny it to be felf-exiftent, we muft neceilarily ad- 
mit that it was produced by fome wife and powerful 
Caufe. Now this particular Manner of linking the 
Predicates together, fo that the eflabliihing of one, 
difplaces all the reft } or the excluding all but one, 
neceilarily eftabliihes that one ; cannot otherwife be 
tffe&cdj than by means of disjun£five Particles. And 
hence it is, that Propofitions of this Cla(s, take their 
Name from thefe Particles, which make fo necefliry 
« Part of them, and indeed confiitute their very Na« 
lure, confidered as a diftinA Species. But I (hall 
leferve what farther might be faid on this Head, till I 
come to treat of Reafoning, where the great Ufe and 
importance of disjunctive Propofitions will better ap- 
pear. 



C H A P. VI. 

Of the Bivijion of Propofitions into Self- evident 

and Demonjirable. 

I. A S we are very foon to enter up- 
^?«^e/^/*/> ±\ ^„ the third Part of Logick, 

which treats of Reafoning, and as the 

Art of Reafom'ng lies, in deducing Propofitions 

whofe 
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whofe Truth docs not immediatdy appear, from others 
more known ; it will be proper before we proceed 
any farther, to examine a little the different Degrees- 
of Evidence that accompany our Judgments; that 
we may be the better able to diftinguifh, in what 
Cafes we ought to have recourfe to Reafoning, and. 
what thofe Propofitions are, upon which, as a fure . 
and unerring Foundation, we may venture to build 
the Truth of others. 

II. When any Propofition is of- 
fered to the View of the Mind, if the ^rffj^r 
Terms in which it is exprelled are un- Jeif-evident. 
derftood ; upon comparing the Ideas to- find^u. 
gether, the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment aflerted ia either immediately perceived, or 
found to lie beyond the prefent Reach of the Un- 
derftanding. In the firft Cafe the Propofition is faid 
to be felf-evidentj and admits not of any Proofs 
becaufe a bare Attention to the Ideas themfelvcs^ 
produces full Conviction and Certainty; nor is it 
poifible to call in any thing more evident, by way 
of Confirmation. But where the Connedlion or 
Repugnance comes not fo readily under the In- 
fpe£Uon of the Mind, there we muft have recourfa 
to Reafoning ; and if ^y a dear Series of Proo6 
we can make out the Truth propofed, infomuch that 
Self-evidence (hall accompany every Step of the Pro- 
cedure, we are then able to demonftutc what we 
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aflcrt, and the Propefition itfelf is fzii to be detrwi^ 
JlrahU. When we affirm, for inftance, that it is 
impoJftbU for the fame thing to be and not tohe\ wh6* 
ever under ftands the Terms made ufe of, perceives 
at firft Glance the Truth of what is aflerted ; nor 
can he by any Efforts^ bring himfetf to believe the 
contrary. The Propofition therefore is fe^-euident^ 
and fuch, that it is impoffible by Reafoning to make 
it plainer ; becaufe there is no Truth more obvious> 
er better known, from which as a Confequence it 
may be deduced. But if we (ay, THni World had a 
Beginning y the Aflertion is indeed equally truej but 
fhines not forth with the fiime* Degree of Evidence. 
We find great Difficulty in conceiving how the 
World could be made out of nothing ; and arc not 
brought to a free and full Confent, until by Reafon- 
ing we arrive at a clear View of the Abfurdify in- 
volved in the contrary Suppofition. Hence this Pro- 
pofition is of the kind we call demonflrable^ inafrauch 
-as its Txiitb is not immediately perceived by the 
Mind, but yet may be made appear by means of others 
more known and obvious, whence it follows as aa 
"Unavoidable Confequence. 

IIL Prom what has been fkid it ap- 

^mdoiratlon P«^s> ^^^ Rcafofling is employed only 

0ftteMiifdis about demonftraUe Propofitions, and 

i^uintuitm. that our mtuitrvc and felf-evident Per- 

' ceptionsjt a^e' the ultimate Foundatiofi 

cm 
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on which It refts. And now wc fee clearly the 
Rc^fon, why in the Diftindion of the Powers of 
the Underftanding, as explained in the Introduflion 
to this Treatife, the fecond Operation of the Mind 
was confined wholly to iniuttivi A£ls^ Our iirft 
'Step in the Way to Knowledge, is to furnifli our- 
felves with Ideas. When thefe are obtained, we 
Yiext fet ourfelvcs to compare them together, in or- 
der to judge of their Agreement or Difagreement. 
If the Relations we are iti queft of lie immediate- 
ly open to the View of the Mind, the Judgments 
expreifing them are felf-evident ; and the AQ. of the 
Mind forming thefe Judgments, is wHat we call f«- 
tuition. But if upon comparing our Ideas together, 
Hve cannot readily and at once trace their Relation, 
it then becomes neceflary to employ Search and 
Examination, -and call in the Affiftance of fclf-cvi- 
dent Truths, which is what we properly term i?/^- 
/oning. Every Judgment therefdre that is not intui- 
tive, being gained by an E^ercifc of the Reafoning 
-Faculty, neceflarily belongaf to the third Operation 
of the Mind, and ought to be referred to it in a 
juft Divifion of the Powers of the Underftanding. 
And indeed it is with this View chiefly, that we 
have diftinguifhed Propofitions iiito felf-evident and 
'demonftrable. Unde^ the firft Head are cdmpre- 
'hended all our intuitive Judgments, that is, all be- 
longing to the fecond Operation of the Mind. De- 
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«onftraWc Propofitions arc the proper Province of 
the Rcafoning Faculty, and conftitute by far the moft 
confidcraWe Part of human Knowledge. Indeed 
Ufa/in extends alfo to Matters of Experience and 
Teflimony, where the Proofe adduced, are not of the 
kind called Demonftration. But I am here only 
confidcring the Powers of the Mind, as employed in 
tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, in which 
View of Things, every true Proportion is demon- 
ftrable ; tho* very often we find ourfelves incapable of 
difcovering and applying tbofe intermediate Ideas^ 
upon which the Demonftration depends. 

IV. D£MONSTRABXE PropofltioHS 

Trutbithtfirfi therefore, belonging properly to the third 
M!S^%f Operation of the Mind, I (hall for the 
prefent dlfmifs them, and return to the 
Confideration of felf-evident Truths. Thcfe, as I 
have already obferved, furniih the fir ft Principles of 
Keafoning; and it is certain, that if in our Re- 
fcarches, we employ only fuch Principles as have 
this CharaScr of Self-evidence, and apply them ac- 
cording to the Rules to be afterwards explained, 
we fball be in no Danger of Error, in advancing 
from one Difcovery to another. For this I may 
appeal to the Writings of the Mathematician^ 
which being condudted by the exprefs Model here 
mentioned, are an inconteftible Proof of the Firm- 
aei& and Stability of human Knowledge, when built 
2 " ypoa 
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upon fo fure a Foundation. For not only have the 
Propofltions of the Science ftood the Teft of AgeSf 
but are found attended with that invincible EvU 
dence, as forces the AfTent of all, who ,duly conii* 

der the Proofs upon which they are ^eilablifhed* 
Since then Mathematicians are univerfally allowed, 
to have hit Upon the right Method of arriving at 
Truths i fince they have been the happieft in the 
Choice, as well as Application of their Principles $ 
it msCy not be amifs to explain here, the Divifion 
they have given of felf-evident Propofltions; that 
by treading in their Steps, we may learn fomew 
thing of that Juftnefs and Solidity of Reafoning, 
for which they are fo defervedly efteemed. 

V. First then it is to be obferved, uej!nUi§m a 
jthat they have been very careful in af- ^alar^^'^ani 
certaining their Ideas, and fixing the Evidence in 
Signification of their Terms. For this 
Purpofe they begin with Definitions^ in which tlie 
Meaning of their Words is fo dlftinfily explained, 
that they cannot fail to excite in the Mind of an 
attentive Reader, the very fame Ideas as are annexol 
to them by the Writer. And indeed I am apt 
to think, that the Clearnefs and irrefiftible Evidence ' 
of Mathematical Knowledge, is owing to nothing 
fo much, as this Care in laying the Foundation* 
Where the Relation between any two Ideas is ac- 
curately and juftly traced, it will Jiot be. difficult for 

another 
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Modwr to coiii|)rehend that Retation, if in letting him- 
felf to diicover ft, he brings the very fame Ideas into 
Comparifon. But if on the contrary, he affixes to 
4iii Words, Ideas different from thofe that were in the 
Af ind of him who iirft advanced the Demonftration ; 
it is evident, that as the fame Ideas are not compared, 
ihe iame Relation cannot fub(ift> infomuch that a 
Propofition will he rejected as falfe, which, had the 
^Terms been rightly nnderftood, muft have appeared 
tinexceptionably true* A Square, for inftance, is a 
•Figure, bounded by four equal right Lines, joined 
together at right Angles. Here the Nature of the An- 
gles makes no lefi a Part of the Idea, than the Equality 
of the Sides ; and many Properties demonflraced of 
the Square, flow intirely from its being -a rectangular 
Figure. If therefore we fuppofe a Man, who has 
formed a partial Notion of a Square, comprehending 
only the Equality of its Sides, without regard to the 
'Angles, reading feme Demonftration that implies alfo 
'this latter Confideration ; it is plain he would rejeft it 
'as not univerfally true, inafmuch as it could not be 
applied where the Sides werd joined together at un- 
equal Angles. For this laft Figure, anfwerihg ftill to 
•his Idea of a Square, would be yet found without 
■the Property afligned to it in the Propofition. But 
if he comes afterwards to corre<Sl his Notion, and 
render his Idea compleat, he will then readily own 
the Truth and Juftncfs of the Demonftration. 

VLWb 
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VI. Wb fee therefore, that nothing Mathmatr. 
contributes fa mudi to the Improve^ ^^!'«^*^- 

* ginntng wtto 

ment and Certainty of himi«i Know-* /Amr,fr#nrr« 

.... • -r, <l ready Rt» 

kdge, as the having determinate Ideas , ftptivttotbt 
and keeping them fleady and inTariable SStfwrf^ 
in all our Difcourfes and Reafonings 
about them. And on this Account it is, that Mathe* 
maticians, as was before obfeived, always begin by 
defining their Terms, and diftinfUy unfolding the 
Notions they are intended to expre6. Hence fucb 
as apply themfelves to theie Studies, having exi£lly 
the fame Views of Things, and bringing always the 
very fame Ideas into Comparifon, readily difcem 
the Relations betweibn them, when clearly and dt- 
ftindly reprefented. Nor is there any more natural 
and obvious Reafon, for the univerfal Reception 
given to Mathematical Truths, and for that Har«- 
snony and Correfpondence of Sentiments^ which 
snakes the diftinguiihing Charafier of the Literati of 
this Clafs. 

VII. When they hare taken this _ _ ^,_ 

' Tbt enabhjb^ 

£rft Step, and made known the Ideas ingofprtM^ 
:whofe Relations they intend to invefti« iLSsttpin 
:gate5 their next Care is, to lay down ^^^^^if 
fome fdf-evident Truths, which may 
iisrve as a Foundation for their future Reafonings* 
And here indeed they proceed with remarkable Cir- 
cumfpedion, admitting no Principles Uit what 
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flow immediately from Aetr Defintdoniy Imd he^ 
ceflkrily force themfdves upon a Mind, in any De« 
gree attentive to its Perceptions. Thu9 a Grek is a 
*^Figure formed by a Right Line, moving round fome 
fixed Point in the fame- Plane. The fixed Point 
round which the Line is fuppofed to move, and 
where one of its Extremities terminates, is called the 
dntir of the Circle. The other Extremity, which 
is conceived to be carried round, until it returns to 
the Point whence it firft fet ou^ deferibes a Curve 
running into itfelf, and termed the Circumfennce. All 
Right Lines drawn from die Center to the Circum^^ 
ference, are called Radii. From thefe Definitions 
compared. Geometricians derive this felf-evident 
Truth ; that thi Radii of the farm Circli an all equal 
ent tQ another. I call it felf-evident, becaufe nothing 
more is required, to lay it open to the immediate 
Perception of the Mind, than an Attention to the 
Ideas compared. For from the very Genefis of a 
Circle it is plain, that the Circumference is every 
where diftant from the Center, by the exad Length 
of the defcribing Line ; and that the ieveral Radii 
are in Truth nothing more, than one and die fame 
Line varioufly pofited within the Figure. This fliort 
Defcription will I hope fcrve, to give fome little In- 
fight into the Manner of deducing Mathematical 
Principles, as well as in the Nature of that Evidence 
which accompanies them* 

Vm. And 
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Vni. And now I proceed to obierve) 
that in all Propofitlons, we either affirm ju^ukdZf 
or deny feme Property of the Idea that ^Z^';;!^,,^^ 
conftitutes the Subjed of our Judg« 
ment, or we maintain that fomething may be done 
or effe&ed. The firft Sort are called Jpeculaths 
Propofitions, as in the Example mentioned above, 
the Radii of the fame Circle are aU equal one to an* 
ether. The others are called pra^fical^ for a Reafoi) 
too obvious to be mentioned ; thus, that a Right 
Line may be drawn from one Point to another^ is a 
pradical Proportion ; inafmuch as it exprefles thai 
ibmething may be done. 

IX. From this twofold Confidera- BneeMattt^ 
tion of Propofitions, arifes the two- ^f^j^^^^fl**" 
fold Divifion of Mathematical Prin- guijhedint^ 
ciples, into Axioms and PoflvHates By p^ulaM. 
an j/xiom they underftand any felf- 
evident fpeculative Truth : as, that the Whole is 
greater than its Parts : That things equal • to ong 
and the fame Things are equal to one another. But a 
fclf-evident ^r47/7/W Propofition, is what they call 
a Pofiulate, Such are thofe of Euclid j that a finite 
Right Line may be continued direSily forwards: That 
a Circle nu^ bf defcribed about any Center with any 
Difiance. And here we are to obferve, that as in 
an Axiom, the Agreement or Difegreement between 
the Subjeft and Predicate, muft come under the 
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wfaitever may appear intricate and obfcnre in a Train 
of Reafontng j to anfwer Obje£lions ; to teach the 
Application and Ufes of Propofitions ; tJo lay open 
the Original and Hiftory of the feveral Difcoveries 
made in the Science ; and in a word, to acquaint us 
with all fuch Particulars as deferve to be known, 
whether confidered as Points of Curiofitjr or Profit. 
TkhMetM y^lh Thus we have taken a fhort 
t^*%^"^ View, of the fo much cclebmtcd Me- 
^ji, and thod of the Mathematicians ; which to 
i$CiriMMty. any one whoconiiders it with a proper 
Attention, muft needs appear univerfal, 
and equally applicable in other Sciences. They be- 
gin with Definitions. From thefe'they deduce their 
Axioms and Populates, which ferve as Principles of 
Reafoning ; and having thus laid a firm Foundation, 
advance to Theorems and Problems, eftablUhing all 
by the ftridted Rules of Demonftration. The Corol- 
laries flow naturally and of themfelves. And if any 
Particulars are ftlll wanting, to illuftrate a Subje<Et, 
or compleat the Reader's Information; thefe, that 
the Series of Reafoning may not be interrupted or 
broken, are generally thrown into Scholia. In a 
Syftem of Knowledge fo uniform and well conneAedf 
no wonder if we meet with Certainty } and if tho& 
Clouds and Darknefles, that deface other Parts of 
human Science, and bring Difcredit even upon Rea- 
(on itfelf, are here fcattered and dilappear. 

XIV, BvT 
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XIV. BuT^. I (haU for the prefcot s.!f.einde^ 

wave thefe Reflexions, which every Rea- 7^"'/'* ^"w» 

• ^ ' by the, affa" 

der of Underftanding is able to make of rm umavndm 
himfelfy and return to the Confideration //•« bet^tk 
offelf-evidentPropofitions. It will doubt- '^^^^f,^,^ 
lels be expeSed, after what has been 
• here faid of them, that I ihould eftabUth fome Cri-^ 
teridf or Marks, by which they may be diftinguiflied. 
But I frankly own my Inability in this refpe£t, as not 
being able to conceive any thing id them, more ob- 
vious and ftr iking, than that Self-evidence which 
conftltutes their very Nature. All I hive therefore to 
obferve on this Head is, that we ought to make it our 
firft Care, to obtain clear and determinate Ideas. When 
afterwards we come to compare thefe together, if we 
perceive between any of them a necefllary and un- 
avoidable ConneSiQn,.infomuch that it is impoi&ble to 
conceive them exifling afunder, without deftroying 
the very Ideas compared } we may then conclude, that 
the Propplition expreffing this Relation, is a Principle, 
and of the kind we call Self-evident. In the Example 
mentioned above. The Radii of the farm Circle are all 
equal between ihemfelvesy this intuitive Evidence (bines 
forth in the cleared manner ; it being impoffible for 
any one who attends to his own Ideas, not to perceive 
the Equality here ailerted. For as the Circumference 
is every where diftant from the Center, by the exa£l 

Length of the defi;ribtng Line ; the Radii drawn 

froai 
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from tbe CelHoir to the Circumferenoe, Uing Severally 
equal to this-one Line, muft needs dlfo be eqtial among 
themieivvs. If we Aippofe die Radii unequd, we at 
the fame time fuppofe tbe Circumference ntoredtftaht 
irom the Center in fome Places than in odiers ; 
which Suppofidon, as it would exhibit a Figutie quite 
-difienent from a Circle, we fee there is no feparattng 
■rtie Predicate from the Subjcd in diis Propofition, 
without deftroying the Idea in relation to which the 
-Comparifon was made. The fame diing will be 
feund to hold, in all our other intuitive I^:^ccptions, 
infomuch diat we may eftabliOi this as an univerfal 
Critirimty Whereby to judge of and diflinguifli them. 
I would not, however, 1>e underftood to mean, as if 
this ready View of the unavoidable Connexion be- 
tween fome Ideas, was any thing really diflerent from 
Self- evidence. It is indeed nothing more, than the 
Nodon of Self-evidence a litde unfolded, and as it 
were laid open to the Infpeftion of the Mind. Intui- 
tive Judgments need no other diftinguilhing Marks, 
than that Brightnefs which furrounds them ; in like 
manner as Light difcovers itfelf by its own Prefence, 
and the Splendor it univerfally diffufes. But I have 
faid enough of felf-evident Propofitions, and fhall there- 
fore now proceed to thofe of the demonftrable kind ; 
which being gained in confcquence of Reafoning, na- 
turally leads us to the third Part of Logicic, where 
this Operation of the Underftanding is explained. 

THE 
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Of Reafoning in general^ and the Parts of which 

it confifts. 



1. 



E have fcen how the Mind 
proceeds in furnimmg itieli tiomdtfc&mr^ 



with Ideas, and framing intuitive Per- ^t^Ze 
ceptions. Let us next enquire int-o the ^<^^'» 
manner of difcovering thofe more re- 
mote Relations, which lying at a Dillance from the 
Underftaiidiiig, are nM to 1>e traced, but by meaA) 

of 
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of A higher Exerdfe of its Powers. .It often faap* 
pcm in comparing Ideas together, that their Agree- 
ment or Di&greement cannot be difcemed at £rift 
View, efpecially if they are of fuch a Nature, as 
not to admit of an exad Application one to another. 
When, for inftance, we compare two Figures of a 
difierent Make, in order to judge of their Equality 
or Inequality, it is plain, that by barely confidering^ 
the Figures themfelves, we cannot arrive at an 
exaA Determination ; becaufe by reafon of their dif- 
agreeing Forms, it is impoffible fo to put them to- 
gether, as that their feveral Parts fhall mutually co- 
incide. Here then it becomes neceflary to look out 
for fome third Idea, that will admit of fuch an Ap- 
plication as the prefent Cafe requires ; wherein if 
We fucceed, all Difficulties vaniQi, and the Relation 
we are in queft of may be traced with Safe. Thus 
right-lined Figures are all reducible to Squares, by 
means of which we can meafure their Areas, and 
determine exa£iiy their Agreement or Difagreement 
in Point of Magnitude. 

II. If now it be afked, how any 

rfarnt'hl^at ^^^^^ ^^^ Can fcrvc to difcover a Rcla- 
Trytb termed ijo^ bctwecn two othcfs I I anfwcr, by 

being compared feverally with thefe 

others ; f6r fuch a Comparifon enables us to fee bow 

far the Ideas with which this third is compared, are 

connected or disjoined betwetn thebfelves. In the 

Example 
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Example mentioned abbve of tW6 right-lined fi* 
gures, if we compare each t5f them with feme 
Square whofe Area b known, and find the one ex« 
a£Uy e^Ual to ie, ahd the 6ther lefs by a Square-Inch, 
^e immediately conclude, that the Area of the firft 
Figure is a Squslre-Inch greater than that of the fe* 
cond. iThis manner of deterrhining the Relatioa 
between any two Ide^ by the Invention of (bm& 
third with which they may be compared^ is that 
which wq call Reafonirig^ and indeed the chief In- 
^rument, by which we pufli on Our Difcoveriea, and, 
enlarge our Knowledge* The great Art lies, in 
finding out fuch intermediate Ideas, as when com« 
pared with the others in the Queftion> will Yiirnifh 
evident and known Truths, becaufe, as will after-* 
wards appear, it is only by means of them, that 
we arrive at th6 Knowledge of what is hidden and 
remote. 

III. From what has been faid it ap- 
pears, that every A&. of Reafoning, thLcshjUtuf 
iieceflarily includes three dilUna Judg- Zi%ar4. 
ments; two, wherein the Ideas, whofe aSyUogijm^ 
Relation we want to difcover, are feve- 
rally comptfed with the middle Idea^ and a third 
wherein they are tbemfelvjes conneae4 or disjoined, 
according to the' Rc&lt of that Comparjfoiu .,Now 
as in the fecond Patt of Logick, our Judgments 
when |)ut intp Wortfs ..were called Propofitions, fo. 

K. here 
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here in the third Part, the Expreffions of our Rea- 
fonings are termed Syllogifms. And hence it fol- 
lows, that as every A£i: of Reafoning implies three, 
feveral Judgments, fo every Syllogifm muft include 
three diftind Propofltions. When a Reafoning is 
thus put into Words, and appears in Form of a 
Syllogifm, the intermediate Idea made u/e of to dis- 
cover the Agreement or Difagreement we fearch for, 
is called the middU Termi and the tw6 Ideas them, 
felves, with which this third is compared, go by the 
Name of the Extremes, 

IV. But as thefe things are beft il- 
Jrrjiancj, M^n juftratcd bv Examples t let us, for in- 

and Accoutim ' r > » 

tabienefs, flanct, fet ourfclves to enquire, whether 

Men are accountaHe fir their Anions. 

As the Relation between the Ideas of A&w.and Ac'^ 

countablenefs^ comes not within the immediate View 

of the Mind, our firft Care muft be, to find out 

fome third Idea, that will enable us the more eafi- 

ly to difcover and trace it. A very fmall Meafure 

of Refle6Hon is (ufficient to inform us, that no 

Creature can be accountable for his A£lions, uniefs 

we fuppofe him capable of diftinguifliing the good 

fl-dm the bad ; that is, uniefs we fuppofe him pof- 

ftfled of Reafon, Nor is this alone fufEcient. For 

what would it avail him to know good from bad 

Adions, if he had no Freedom of Choice, nor 

could avoid the oae^ and purfue- the other? Hence 
. . . ^f 
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It becomes neceflary to take in both Confiderations 
in the prefent Cafe, It is at the fame time equally 
apparent, that wherever there is this Ability of di- 
ftinguifhing good from bad AAions, and purfuing 
the one and avoiding the other, there alfo a Crea- 
ture is accountable. We have then got a third Ideai 
with which Accountahletiefs is infeparably conne£led> 
viz. Reafon and Liberty ; which are here to be con- 
fidered as making up one complex Conception. 
Let us now take this middle Idea, and compare it 
with the other Term in the Queftion, viz. Man^ 
^nd we all know by Experience, that it may be af- 
firmed of him. Having thus by means of the in- 
t^mediate Idea formed two feveral Judgments, viz* 
that Man is poj/iffid of Report and Liberty ; and 
that Reafon and Liberty imply Accountabknefs \ a third 
obvioufly and neceffarily follows, viz* that. Man is 
/iccountable for his JSfions. Here then we have a 
compleat A£t of Reafoning, in which, according to 
what has been already obferved, there are three di- 
£unSL Judgments ; two that may be ftiled previous 
inafmuch as they lead to the other, and arife from 
comparing the middle Idea, with the two Ideas in the 
Quefttort : the third is a Confeqaence of thefe .previous 
AAs, and flows from combining the extreme Ides^s 
between themfelves. If now we put this Reafening 
into Words, it exhibits what Logicians term a Syllo- 
gifm, and when propofed in due Formi runs thus* . 
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^very Creatttre poffeffed of Reafon and Liberty is 
tcccctmtable for his ASliom, 

Alan is a Cnature pojfeffid of Retffon .and Li" 
fterty. 

•^crtfore Man' is accountable for his ASlions. 

V. In this Syllogifm we may ob- 
cl^hfiln, fcrve, that there are three feveral Pro- 
tuTim. Kit»ons> cxprefling the three Judg^ 
mcnts implied in the Aft of Reafon- 
ing, and fo difpofed, as to reprcfcnt diftindHy what 
rpafles within the Mind, in tracing the more difiant 
■Relations of its Ideas. The two firft Propofitions 
anfwer the two previous Judgments in Reafoning, 
and are called the Premijfesy becaufe ihey are placed 
.fccforethe other, The^third i^ termed the ConeluJioTLf 
as being gained in confequence of what was afferted 
in die Premifes. We are alfo to remember, that 
•(he Terms exprefSng the two Ideas whofe Relation 
we enquire after, as here Man and Accountabknefs^ 
are in "general called the Extremes j and that the in- 
termediate Idea, by means of which the Relation is 
.^raced, ^/z. A Creature pojfejfed of Reafon and Li* 
hertyy takes the Name of the middle Term. Hence 
it follows, that by the Premijjis of a Syllogifm, we 
are always to und'erftand the two P-ropofitions, where 
the middle Term is feverally compared with the Ex* 
Jremes j for thefe conftitute the previous Judgments, 
«Jicncc the Truth wc arc in queft of is by 

Reafon- 



K'eafoning deduced. The Gonchfidn b that otKer 
Propofition, in which the . JEjir/r^/7/^5 themfelves are- 
joined or feparated, agreeably to what appears upon 
the above Comparifon. AH this is evidently feen in- 
the foregoing Sylloglfm, where the two firft Propo- 
fitions which reprefent the Premifles,. and the third 
that makes the. Conclufion, are exadly agreeable to the. 
Definitions here given. 

VI. BeFORB we tak€ leave of: this Major and 

Article, it will be farther neccflary to ^'^'J^^*''' 
obferve, that as the Gonclufion is made Minor Pro^ 
up of the extreme Terms of the Syllo- 
gifm, fa thiat Extreme, which ferves as the Predi- 
cate cif the Conclufion, goes by the Name of ih& 
Major Term : the other Extreme, which mafces the 
SubjecS in the fame Propofition, . is called the Alinor 
Term, From^ this DtftincSKon of the Extremes,, 
arifes alfo a Diftindlion between the Premtflbs^^ 
where thefe Extremes are fcverally compared wiUt 
the middle Term, That Pxopofition which >com-<- 
pares the greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the- 
Gonclufion, with the middk Term, is • called the: 
Major Propofition: the other, wherein the fame 
middle Term is compared with the Subjedi of (h«. 
Gonclufion, or lefler Extreme^, is called the Mimi^ 
Bropofttion. All this is obvious from: the Syllogifiai 
already given, where the Conclufion is, Man is ac^ 
auntable for bis J^lions. Foe here the Predicate. 



Jccountahli for hh ASfionsy being conneded wrth 
the middle Term in the firft of the two Premifles j 
Every Creatun pojfejfed cf Reafon and Liberty is ac^ 
countable for his ASfions^ gives what we call the Ma^ 
jor Propofition, In the fecond of the Premifles ; Man 
is a Creature poffeffed of Reafon and Liberty^ we find 
the lefler Extreme^ or Subjcft of the Conclufion^ 
viz. Manj conneded with the fame middle Term, 
whence it is known to be the Minor Propofttion. I 
ftiall only add, that when a Syllogifm is propofed in 
due torm, the Major Propofition is always placed* 
£rft» the Minoir next, and the Conclufion laft, ac- 
cording as we have done in that o£Fered above. 
judzmentand ^11. HAVING thus cleared the Way, 
P0/«j:nM^ by cxphining fuch Terms, as we arc 
s/kpfm, di- likely to have occafion for it in the Pro- 
grefs of this ireatife; it may not be 
amifs to obferve, that though we have carefully diftin- 
guiflied between the ASf of Reafoning^ and a Sylh^ 
gifm^ which is no more than the Expreffion of it, 
yet common Language it is not fo critical on this 
Head ; the Term Reafoning being promifcuoufly 
ufed to fignify, either the Judgments of the Mind 
as they follow one anotl\j^r in Train, or the Pro^ 
pofitions expreflxng thefe Judgments. Nor need we 
wonder that it is {6^ inaimuch as our Ideas and 
the Terms appropriated to them, are fo connciSed 
by Hahit and Ufe, that our Thoughts fall as it were 

fpon-» 
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^ntaneoufly into. Language, as faft as they arife in 
the Mind j fo that even in our Reafonings within 
ourfelves, we are not able wholly to lay afid^ 
Words. But notwithftanding this ftriA Conne£lion 
between mental and verbal Reafoning, if I may be 
allowed that Expreifion, I thought it needful: here 
to diftinguifli them, in order to give a juft Idea of 
the manner of deducing one Truth from another. 
While the Mind keeps the Ideas of Things in view, 
and combines its Judgments according to the real 
Evidence attending them, there is no great Danger 
of Miftake in our Reafonings, becaufe we carry our 
Conclufions no farther than the Ckarneis qf our 
Perceptions warrants us. . But where we make ufe 
of Words, the Cafe is often otherwife; nothing 
being more common than to let them pais, with- 
out attending to the Ideas they reprefent ^ infomuch 
that we frequently combine Expreffions, which upon 
Examination appear to have no determinate Mean* 
ing. Hence it greatly imports us to diftinguiih be- 
tween Reafoning and Syllc^ifm; and to take care 
that the one be in all Cafes the true and juft Repre- 
fentation of the other. However, as I am unwiU 
ling to recede too far from the common Forms of 
Speech, or to multiply Diftindions without Necef- 
ficy, I fhall henceforward confider Propofitions as 
rcprefenting the real Judgments of the Mind, and 
Syllogifms as the true Copies of our Reafonings; 

K 4 which 
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vhich indeed they ought always^ to he^ and un* 
doubtedly always will be, to Men who think juftly^, 
jind are defirou$ of- arriving at Truth* Upon this 
SujppoAtion there will be no Danger in uilng the 
Words Judgment and Propofition promifcuoufly ; or 
in confidermg Reafoning as either a Combination of 
various Judgments, or of the Propofitions expreffing 
them s becaufe being the €xa£l Copies one of an* 
other, the Refult' will be in- all Cafiss the fame* 
Nor is it a fmall Advantage that we can thus con* 
iforai to common Speech, without confounding our 
Ideas,, or running into AmUguity. By this means 
we bring ourfelves upon a Jtevel with other Men^. 
readily apprehend the Meaning of : their Expreffions, 
^nd can with Eafe convey, our own. Notions, and 
Sentiments into their Minds. 

YIII. These things premi/ed,. wt 

5^'^rtf. J'^^y '^^ ^^® general define RlKdoning^ 
fining, the ^^ ^^ ^„ j^ ^^ Operation »/: the Mind^ 

U'mtmtht . deducing feme unknown Propofition^ from 
ether previous ones that are evident and 
inown. Thefe previous Propofitions, in^ a fimple 
A£t of Reafoningi are only two in Number; and 
it is always required that they be of the^ifelves ap- 
parent to the Und«rftand>pgi. infomuch that we af- 
fent to and perceive the Truth of them as foon as , 
propofed. In the Syllogifm given above, the Pre* 
mifibs. are fwppofcd. tp be. fclf-evident. Truths^ other* 
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yRxfeiht Conclufion could not be inferred ty a CngSr 
Afk of Reafoning. If, for jnftance, in the Major^^ 
Every Creature pejjejfed of Riafin and Liberty is ac- 
countable for his AStionSy the Connection between^ 
the SubjeA' and Predicate could not -be perceived 
by a bare Attention to the Ideas thiamfelves ;'it is- 
evident, that this Propofltion would no lefs require- 
a Proof, than the Qonclufibn deduced fi^m it; Ja< 
this Cafe a • new middle Term muft be fought ' for, 
to trace the ConnedHon here fuppofed j and this of* 
courfe furniflies another Syllogifmy by which having; 
eftabliflied the Propofition in queftion, we are then^ 
and not before, at liberty to ufe it in any fucccedjng- 
Train of Reafbning. And ftiould it fo' happen that 
in this fecond EflTay, thbre was fti!I fome previous > 
Propofltion ' whofe Turn did not appear at firft 
Sight; we muft. then have recourfe to a third Syllo- 
gifm, in order to lay open that Truth to the Mind ;, 
becaufe fo long as* the PremifTes remain uncertain,^ 
the Conclufion ' built upon them > muft be fo too. 
When by conducing our Thoughts in this Manner, . 
we at laft arrive at fome Syllogifm, where the: 
previous Propofitions are* intuitive. Ti'aths^; the 
Mind then refls in air Security, as • perceiving thit^ 
the feveral Goncltifionsit has paffed through, ftand 
upon the immoveable' Foundation* of Sdf-evi- - 
dence, and wfacir Icaced. to Uieir Source terminate - 

IrrHI '..'■■• .-.?>.. iilt: 

hi '':'■■'.' ^i V^A-i 
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IX, W« fee therefore, that in order 
thekigSf^ to iafer a Conclufion by a Angle A£t 
-K«rri> ^^ «r, Qf Rcafoning, the Prcmiflcs muft be i»- 
tttuuimy tuitive Propofitions. Where they are 
* not, previous Synogifms are required^ 
in which Cafe Rcafoning becomes a complicated 
AEt^ taking in a Variety of fucceffive Steps. This 
frequently happens in tracing the more remote Re* 
lations of our Ideas, where many middle Terms 
being called in, the conclufion cannot be made ou^ 
but in Confequence of a Series of Syllogifms follow- 
ing one another in Train. But although in this 
Concatenation of Propofitions, thofe diat form the 
Premi(£s of the laft Syllogifm, are often confide- 
rably removed from Self-evidence ; yet if we trace 
the Reafoning backwards, we fhall find them the 
Concludons of previous Syllogifms, whofe Premifles 
approach nearer and nearer to Intuition, in propor- 
tion as we advance, and are found at laft to termi- 
nate in it. And if after having thus unravelled a 
Demonftration, we take it the contrary way ; and 
obferve how the Mind fetting out with intuitive 
Perceptions, couples them together to form a Con- 
clufion, bow by introducing tbb Conclufion into 
another S3[llogifin, it flill advances one Step ^ther; 
and fo proceeds, making every new Difcovery fub- 
fervient to its future Progre& j we (hall then per- 
ceive dearly, that Reafoning in the bigheft Exerdfe 

of 
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f>{ that Faculty, is no more than an orderly Combi- 
nation of thofe fimple A£ts,-^hich we have already 
fb fully explained. The great Art lies, in fo adjufi-* 
ing our Syllogifms one to another, that the Propo- 
£cions feverally made ufe of as Premifles, may be 
manifeft Confequences of what goes before. For as 
by this means, every Conclufion is deduced from 
known and eftabltflied Truths, the very iafir in the 
Series, how far foever we carry it, will have no lefi 
Certainty attending it, than the original intuitive 
Perceptions themfelves, in which the whole Chair! 
of Syllogifms takes its Rife. 

X. Thus we fee, that Reafoning - . . 
beginning with firft Principles, rifes raun^cCer^ 
gradually from one Judgment to an- Iv^jS^epof 
other, and conne<as them in fuch man- ^^ ^'^Z'i" 
ner, that every Stage of the Progrcf- 
fion brings intuitive Certainty along with it. And 
now at length we may clearly underftand the De- 
finition given above of this diftingoilhing Faculty 
af the human Mind. Reafon we have faid is th^ 
Ability of deducing unknown Truths, from Prin- 
ciples or Propofittons that are already known* This 
evidently appears by the forgoing Account, where 
we fee, that no PtDpofitien is admitted into a Syllo-^ 
gifm, to ferve as one of the previous Judgments on 
which the CoBcIufioD rcfts, unkb k i» itfelf 4 

known 
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known and eftablilbed Trutb, whore ConnediM^ 
with :felf-eyiden( Principle^ has been already traced. 

2II..Th£R£. is yet another. Obferva^ 
' %ruthittb€ tion which naturally oilers, itfelf^ in. 
iw#f/w of co^fequtncc of the above Deuil ; t;/»* 
^jScUrceand. that all the Knowledge acquired by. 
S^ealboingt. how far^ foever w& carry»< 
i^ur DifceverieSf. is^ ftiU, built upNOiixx>ur intuitive Per- 
ceptions, . Towards the end .of the laft Part we d.^ 
"vided PioppHtions into felf-evidentaod demonftrabIe» , 
^d..reprefented thoie of the. felf-evidenit kind, . as the. 
Iloundatiion on which the whole Superftru^ure of 
human .Siciencc refl^^i This Doflrine is- now abun- 
d^iTtly coniirQ;i.ed by. what has been delivered in the 
ivefent Chapter, Wc have fpuijd that every Difcovery 
of' hunni4nRe^ron,.is the Confequence of . a..Train of. 
Sylloglfms, which .when traced to.tbeii^ Source, ^dways . 
Hrminate i^ felftcvidenj^ Perceptions. When the 
Mind Arrives a^ thefe pricnitivc Truths, jt ,pur&ies not 
its Enquiries farther,, as . well knowing, that no Evi- 
dence, can exceed, that- which flows from an imme*^ 
djate Viewer the Agreement or Di£igreement between i 
its Ideasu. And.henc^ it is, that in unravelling any 
Fart of Knowledge,, in order to 'Come at the Foun* 
dation.oo which it.fland^^ intuitivenTrutha .are al- 
ways the laft Refortof'the Underftandingy beyon4 
l^kicb il 491s, not to advance^ but pofieiTes its 

Non 



Notions in perfe^ Security, as having now reacKeJl 
the very* Spring^and Fountain . of. all Science and Cec^ 
taintyi 
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Cjf the feveral Kinds of Reafoning^ and Jifft' of" 
that by which we determine the Genera andi 
Species of Things^ . 

I. T T T E have endeavoured in - the • 

VV foregoing. Chapter to give '^JS5 
as diftin<Sl •■ a Notion as poffible of Rea- 
foning, and of the manner in which it is conduSttij. 
Let- us now enquire a little into the DiicoverieSi 
made by this Faculty, and what thofe Ends are^^ 
which we have principally in view in the Exercifa 
o£ it. . All the Aims of human Reafon may in tho 
general be reduced to thefe two: i< T<^ rankthingji. 
Under thofe univerfal Ideas to which they truly- 
belong ; . and 2^ To afcribe to them • their feveral • 
Attributes, and Properties in . confequence of that 
Oiftribution*'. 

II. Firsts then TTay,. that one great rbefirfiKHid 
Aimiof human Reafon is, to determine '^^^* '^ 

- Genera and . 

thp Cienera and Species of Things. Species of 

Wd havcfcea ia the firft Rw of this ^^"^'" 
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Treatife, how the Mind proceeds in friming gene« 
ral Ideas. We have alfo (een in the fecond Part, 
how by means of thefe general Ideas, we come l^. 
univerfal Propofitions. 'Now as in thefe univerfal 
Plropofitions, we affirm fome Property of a Genus 
or Species, it is plain> that we cannot apply this 
Property to particular Objcfts, tiK we have firft de- 
termined, whether they are comprehended under th«t 
general Idea, of which the Property is affirmed. 
Thus there are certain Properties belonging to all 
ruen Numbers, which neverthelels cannot be applied 
to any particular Number, until we have firft dif- 
covered it to be of the Species exprefled by that ge- 
neral Name. Hence R^afoning begins with refer-^ 
ring things to their fcvcral Diviflons and Clafles in 
the Scale of our Ideas ; and as thefe Divifions are all 
diftinguiflied by peculiar Names, we hereby learn 
to apply the Terms expreffing general .Conceptions^ 
to fuch particular Obje£ls, as come under our inrniC'^ 
diate Obfervation. 

III. Now in order to arrive at thefe 
^Lkbte^L Conclufwns, by which the feveral Ob- 
rtveatOtn^ je«£te of Perception arc brought under 

clufions of tbts, , VT 

Sort, general Names, two things^ are mani- 

feftly neceflkry. Firft, that we take a 
View of the Idea itfelf denoted by that general 
Name, and carefully attend to the diftinguUhing 
Marks which ferve to cbaraiicrizt it Sccpn^jfi^ 

ibat 
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that we compare this Idea with the Objeft under 

Confideration, obfcrving diligently wherein they agrea 

or differ. If the Idea is fpund to correfpond with 

the particular Obje£^ we' then without Hefitation 

apply the general Name; but if no fuch Corre- 

fpondence intervenes, theConclufion muft neceflarily 

take a contrary Turn. Let us for inftance take the 

Number Eighty and confider by what Steps we are 

led to pronounce it an tven Number. Firft then we 

call to mind the Idea iignified by the Expreflion an 

rven Number j viz. that it is a Number divifibU Into 

two equal Parts. We then compare this Idea with 

the Number Eighty and finding them manifeftly ta 

agree, fee at once the Neceffity of admitting the Con»- 

cliifion. Thefe feveral Judgments therefore, tranf- 

ferred into Language, and reduced to the Form of a 

Syllogifm, appear thus : 

Every Number that may be divided inta two equal 
Parts is an Eves Number. 

The Number Eight may be divided into two equal 
Parts, 

Therefore the Number Eight is an Even Number. 
lY. I HAVE made Choice of this 
Examplej not fo much for the Sake of <,/JL, ^* 
the Conclu(ion» which is obvious enoueh, '?^'^> '^i' f* 
and might have been obtained without wdo notau 
'all that Parade of Words ; but chiefly ^^^'"'^ 
bccaufe it is of eafy CoBiprehenfion> 



and ferves at the (ame time dUltn£Uy to exhibit thii^* 
Fiorm of Reafoning by which the Underftanding ; 
condufis itfelf in all Inftances of. this kind. . And^ 
hiere itinuy be- obferved^ that where the" general! 
Idea». to which particular Obj^iSb are. referred^, is 
very. familiar to the Mind, and frequently in. View;, 
this . Reference, and the . Application of the general 
Name, feem . to be made without any , Apparatus of 
Reafoning.. When.we^ fee. a Horfe in the Fields, . 
or a Dog in the Street, we readily apply the Name 
of the Species; Habit, , and a familiar Acquaintance 
with the general Idea, fuggefting it inftantaneoufly 
to the Mind.. We . are not . however ; to imagine . on 
this Account, that the Underftanding. depots from^ 
the ufual Rules of jufl Thinking,, A frequent Re* 
pistitLon of A£bs begqts a Habit; and -Habits are. at*- 
tended with a certain Promptness of Execution^, 
jthat prevents our obferving the. feveral Steps and 
Gradations, by which any.Courfe of A£tion is ac* 
complifhed. . But in other Inflances, where we- 
judge not by pre-contra£led Habits, as when she 
general Idea is very complex, or Jefs familiar to the 
Mind; we always proceed according to the Form 
of Reafoning eftablilhed above. A Goldfmith, for 
inftance^ who is in doubt as to any Piece of Metal, 
whether it be of the Species called Galdi firft ex- 
amines its Properties, and then comparing them- 

f^ the general Idea fignifi^d by that N^udc^ if. lie 

find»- 
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finds a pcrfea Gorrefpondence,' no longer hefitate*- 
under what Clafs of MetaU to rank it. Now ^hat 
is this, but following Step by Step thofe Rules of 
ReafoAing, which we have before laid down as the 
Standards, by which to regulate our Thoughts in 

all Concluilons of this kind ? 

V. Nor let it be imagined, . that our 
Refearches here, becaufe in Appearance pJJnceoftbis 
bounded to the impofing of general f^J^^^^ 
Names upon particular Obj?fls> are 
therefore trivial and of little Confequence. Somr 
of the moft confiderable Debates among Mankind^ 
and fuchtooas nearly regard their Lives^ Intereflv 
and Happinefs,. turn whoUy upon this Article. Is. 
it not the chief Employ^nent of our feveral Courts 
of Judicature,, to determine in particular Inftances,, 
what is Law,.Juftice,.and Equity ? Of what Im* 
portance.is it in many Cafes, to decide aright, wbe^ 
ther an A£lion fhall be termedi Murder or Man* 
Jtaughter ? We fee then, diat no left than the Lives 
and Fortunes of Men, depend often upon the% 
Deciiions. The Reafon is plain* Anions wheni 
once referred to a general Idea, draw after them all. 
that may be affirmed of. that. Idea *, infomuch that 
the determining the Species of Anions, is all one 
with determining what Proportion of Praife or 
Difpraife, Commendation or Blame, (^c. ought to . 
ftdlow, theou Zos «t it is allowed that Murder de** 
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(erves Death, by bringing any particular Aftion un«- 
der the Head of Murder^ we of courfe decide the 
PunifhmenC due to it. 

VI, But the ^reat Importance of 
ma ohCef^' ^^1*5 Branch of Reafoning, and the Ne- 

TrTa'£iy ^^^^^y ^f ^^^^ ^^ Circumfpeaion, in 
MatbtmatU. referring particular Objefts to general 
4 Ideas, is ftill farther evident from the 
Pra<Slice of the Mathematicians, Every. one who 
has read Euclid knows, that he frequently requires 
us to draw Lines thro' certain Points, , and accord- 
ing to fuch and fuch Direftions. " The Figures 
thence refulting are often Squares, Parallelograms, 
i>r ReAangles. Yet Euclid never fuppofes this from 
their bare Appearance, but always dcmonftrates it 
upon the ftriSeft Principles of Geometry. Nor is 
the Method he takes in any thing difierent from 
that defcribed above. Thus for inftance, having 
-defined a Square to be a Figure bounded by foUr 
equal Sides, joined together at right Angles ; when 
fuch a Figure arifes in any Conflrudion previous to 
the Demonftration of a Propofitlon, he yet never 
calls it by that Name, until he has (hewn that its 
Sides are equal, and all its Angles right ones. Now 
this is apparently the fame Form of Reafpntng we 
have before exhibited, in proving Ei^ht to be an 
even Number ; as will be evident to any one who 
reduces it into, a regular Syllogiim. I fball only add, 

that 
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that when Euclid has thus^ determined the Species 
of any Figure, he is then, and not before, at liber- 
ty to afcribe to it all the Properties already demon- 
flrated of that Figure, and thereby render it fub- 
fervient to the future Courfe of his Reafoning. 

VII. Having thus fufficiently ex- p.^^^^^;^. 
plained the Rules, by which we are to ^armhu /- 
condu<£l ourfelves, in ranking particu- jieady Appu^ 
Jar Objects under general Ideas, and ^^ams{ren. 
Ihewn their Conformity to the Prac- den thu Tart 
tice and Manner of the Mathematici- hoik eafy and 
ans; it remains only to obferve, that 
the true Way of rendering this Part of Knowledge 
both eafy and certain, is ; by habituating ourfelves 
to clear and determinate Ideas, and keeping them 
fteadily annexed to their refpedive Names. For as 
all our Aim is, to apply general Words aright ; if 
thefe Words ftand for invariable Ideas, that are 
perfedly known to the Mind, and can be readily 
dJftinguilhed upon Occafion, there will be littlcf 
Danger of Miftakc or Error in our Reafonings* 
I^ us fuppofe that by examining any Obje£l, and- 
carrying our Attention fucceffively from one Part 
to another, we have acquainted ourfelves with the 
feveral Particulars obfervable in it. If among thefe 
we find fuch as conftitute fome general Idea, framed 
and fettled beforehand by the Underftanding, and 
diftinguiOied by a particular Name j the Refem- 
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Blance thus known and perceived, neccffariljr deteps-- 
mines the Species of the Obje£l, and thereby gives it^ 
a right to the Name by which that Species is calledsr. 
Thus four equal Sides, joined together at right An*- 
gles, make up the Notk)n of a Square. As this ist 
a fixed and invariable Idea, without which the ge* 
neral Name cannot be- applied^, we never- call any* 
particular Figure a. £^»tfr^y until it appears to have. 
thefe feveral Conditions;, and contrarily, wherever 
a Figure is found' with thefe Conditions, it' necefla* 
rily takes the Name of' a Square. The fame will 
he found to hold in allour otherReaibnings of tiw 
kind; where nothing can create any Difficuky* 
but tha Want of fettled Ideas. If for Inftance we 
have not determined within ourfelves, the precife 
Notion denoted by the Word Maxijlaughter \ it will- 
he impoffible for us to decide, whether any parti* 
cular Action ought to bear that Name : becaufe 
however nicely we examine the Aftion itfelf, yet. 
being Strangers to the general Idea with which it 
is to be compared, we are utterly unable to judge 
of their Agreement or Difagreeraent. But if wo 
take care to remove this Obftacle, and diftinftly. 
trace the two Ideas under Confideration, all Difficult 
ties vaniih, and the Refolution becomes both eafy and: 
certaku 
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VIII. Thus we fee, of what Im- By jucb a 

portamce it is, towards the Improve- Condua, ,cen^ 

mcnt and Certainty of human Know-* mZjirl'lfon^ 

ledge, that we accuftom ourfclves to f'^,^' ^'.'"- 

° ^ traduced tnt4 . 

clear and determinate Ideas, and a other Pans of 
ileady Application of Words. Nor is ^m^m^I 
this ~ib eafy a Taflc as fome may per- '^'««^''^*'. 
haps te apt vto imagine \ it requiring both a compre. 
heniive Underiianding, and great Command ^tJi At- 
tention, to fettle the precife Bounds of our Ideas, 
when they grow to be very complex,- and include 
a Multitude^f Particulars. Nay, aadafter thefe Li* 
mits are duly fixed, there is a certain-Quicknefi of 
Thought and Extent of Mind- required, towards 
keeping the feverid Parts in View, that in compare 
ing our Ideas one with another, »none of them may 
be overlooked. Yet ought not thefe Difficulties t« 
difcourage us ; tho' gveat they >are not unfurmount« 
able, and the Advantages arifing from Succeis will 
amply recompenfe our Toil. The Certainty and 
eafy Application of Mathematical Knowledge is 
wholly owing to the exaflObfervanoe of this Rule* 
And I am apt to imagine, that if we were to em- 
ploy the fame Care about all our >otber Ideas, as 
Mathematicians have done about thofe of Number 
and Magnitude, by forming them into exaA Com- 
binations, and diftinguifliing thefe Combinations by 
a^rticular ^Tamcs, in order to ^eep tbem fteady and 

1 Imai* 



invariable ; we fliould foon have it in our Power 
Co introduce Certainty and Demonftratton into other 
Parts of human Knowledge. 



CHAP. III. 

Of Reafining^ as it regards the Powers and Pro^ 
' perttes of Things^ and the Relations of our 
general Ideas. 

I T T T E come now to the fecond 
l^'o/t: * W great End which Men have 

"^ligaiu'tt '" ^*^^ *" ^^^^^ Reafonings, namely ; 
Sciemei, and ^ difcovering and afcribing to things 

mt it concerns " t> 

ctmmonLife, their feveral Attributes and Properties. 
And here it will be neceflary to diflin* 
guifh between Reafoning, as it regards the Sciences, 
and as it concerns common Life. In the Sciences^ 
0ur Reafon is employed chiefly about univerfal 
Truths, it being by them alone, that the Bounds of 
human Knowledge are enlarged. Hence the Divi* 
iion of thin^ into various ClafTeSi called otherwife 
Genera and Species. For thefe univerfal Ideas, be- 
iog fet up as the Reprefentatives of many particu- 
hu* things, whatever is affirmed of them, may be 
alfo affirmed of all the Individuals to which they be- 
long. Murder for inllance is a general Idea, repre- 
^ing a certain Species of human Actions. Reafon 
' . . . tells 
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tells usy that the Punifhinent due to it Is Death. 
Hence every particular ASton coming under the 
Notion of Murder^ hs^ the Punifbment of Death 
allotted to it. Here then we apply the general 
Truth to fome obvious Inftance, and this is what 
pjroperly conftitutes the Reafoning of common Life. 
For Men, in their ordinary Tran£ii<Slions and Intec- 
CDurfe one. with another, havef<»: the mdft part to 
do only with particular Objeds. Our Friends and 
Relations, their Charaders and Behaviours, the Con- 
ftitution of the feveral Bodies that furround us, 
and. die Ufes to which thqr may be applied, are 
what chiefly engage our Attention. In all tbefe 
we reafon, about particular things; and the whore 
Refuk of our Reafoning is, the applying the gene- 
ral Truths of the Sciences, to the ordinary Tranf- 
actions of human Life. When we fee a Viper we 
avoid it. Wherever we. have Occafion.for the for- 
dhb A£lion:of Water, to mQ(we.^ Body that makes 
confiderable .Refiftanc^ we take care to convey* it ; 
in fuch a manner, that it {hall fait upon the Ob- 
je£l with Impetuofity. Now all this happens, in 
confequence- of our familiar and ready Application 
of^thefe two general Tfuths. Xhe Bite rfa Viper 
is nufftid.\ Water falliitg uptn *d Batfy with :Jmp€^\ 
tu§fttjy aSi% very firaUy .towards Jetting it in Ma» 
tion. In like manner^ if we fci ourfelres to 'C0»- 
fider any particular Chara^^er, in order to deter- 

' 2 mine 
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'itiine the Share of 'Pr^ile or Difpraife that belbn'gs td 
^it, our great Concern is, to afcertain ebcaSly the 
Proportion of Virtue and Vice. The Reafon is 
obvious. A juft Determination in all Cafes of thb 
kind, depends intirely upon an Application of thefe 
general Maxims of Morality : Virtuous ASiUm de^ 
firve Praife. Fichus Anions defeYijeSkme. 

II..Heik:£ it appears^ that ReaibiT* 

'^^bhh^e^o. ^"g» ^5 it regards common Life, is no 
eted in the more than -the afcribing the general Pro- 

Reafoning of , ^ • . i *. /. . ^^, 

tmmonLifi. .perttes of things, to thofe feveral Ob- 
jeds with which we are more imme* 
diately concerned, according as they are found to be 
of that particular Dtvifion (tt* Claft, to Which the 
Properties belong. The Steps then by which we 
proceed are manifeftly tbefe. Firft we refer the 
Obje£l under Conilderation to fome general Idea of 
<Jlafs of Things. We then recollcft the feveral 
Attributes of that general Idea: And laftly> alcribe 
all thofe Attributes to the prefent Obje& Thus in 
<onfidering the Chara£ler of Sempronius^ -if we find 
it to be of the kind called Virtuous % when we at 
the fame time refied, that a virtuous Character is 
^ferving of Efteem, it naturally and obvioufly fol« 
lows, that Septpronius is fo too. Thefe Thoughts 
put into a Syllogifm^ in order to exhibit the Form of 
Hcafoning here required, run thus. 

£virjf 
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£viry virtuous Man is worthy of Bjiifenu 

Sempronius is a virtuous Man. 

Therefore Sempronius is worthy of Ejieem* 
in. By this Sylhgifm it appears, that 
before we affirm any thing of a particu- andD^pcnT 
cular Objeft, that Objea muft be re- ^^''^ 'f [^ 

J * •» tavo grand 

ferred to fome general Idea. Sempro^ Branches of 
nius is pronounced worthy of Efteem, m^on another. 
only in Confequence of his being a vir- 
tuous Man, or coming under that general Notion. 
Hence we fee the neceflary Connexion of tlie va- 
rious Parts of Reafoning, and the Dependence they 
have one upon another. The determining the Ge- 
nera and Species of Things, is as we have faid, one 
Exercife of human Reafon ; and here we find, that 
this Exercife is the firft in order, and previous to the 
other, which confifts in afcribing to them their Powers, 
Properties, and Relations. But when we have taken 
this previous Step, and brought particular Obje£b un- 
der general Names ; as the Properties we afcribe to them 
are no other than thofe of the general Idea, it is plain, 
that in order to a fuccelsful Progrefs in this Part of 
Knowledge, we muft thoroughly acquaint ourfelves- 
with the feveral Relations and Attributes of thcfc our 
general Ideas. When this is done, the other Part will 
be eafy, and require fcarce any Labour of Thought, as 
being no more than an Application of the general Form 
of Reafoning reprefented in the f»regoing SyBogifm. 

L Now 
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Now as wc have already fufficiently ihewn> how 
we are to proceed in determining the Genera and 
Species of things, which as we have faid is the pre- 
vious Step to this fccond Branph of human Know- 
ledge; all that is farther wanting towards a due 
Explanation of it is, to oiFer fome Confiderations^ 
as to the manner of invefligating the general Rela- 
tions of our Ideas. This is the higheft Exercife of 
the Powers of the Underftanding, and that by means 
whereof, we arrive at the Difcovery of univerfal 
Truths J infomuch that our Deduflions in this Way, 
conftitute that particular Species of Reafoning, 
which we have before laid regards principally the 
Sciences, 

IV. But that wc may condu<Sl our 
1^^m7/ Thoughts with fome Order and Me- 
wrahagood jj^^j^ ^g fliall begin with obferving, 
that the Relations of our general Ideas 
arc of two Kinds. Either fuch as immediately dif- 
cover themfelves, upon comparing the Ideas one 
with another ; or fuch, as being more remote and 
diftant, require Art and Contrivance to bring them 
into View. The Relations of the firft Kind, fur- 
nifll us with intuitive and felf-evident Truths : 
thofc of the fecond, are traced by Reafoning, and a 
due Application of intermediate Ideas. It is of 
this laft kind that we are to fpeak here, having dif- 
patched what was neccflary with jegard to the other 
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in the fecond Part. As therefore in tracing the 
more diftaht Relations of ThingSj we muft always 
have recourfe to intervening Ideas, and are more 
or lefs fuccefsful in our Refearches, according to 
our Acquaintance with thefe Ideas, and Ability of 
applying them s it is evident, that to make a good 
Reafoner, two things are principally required. Firft^ 
an extenfive Knowledge of thoTe intermediate Ideas, 
by means of which things may be compared one 
with another. Secondly^ the Skill and Talent of 
applying them happily, in all particular Inflances 
^hat come under Confideration. 

V. First I fay, that in order to our 
fuccefsfiil Progrcfs in Reafoning, we t/njieXn!^, 
muft have an extenfive Knowledge of ^^^J^^J^;* 
thofe intermediate Ideas, by means of 
which things may be compared one with another* 
For as it is not every Idea that will anfwer the Pur* 
pof& of our Enquiries, but fuch only as are peculi- 
arly related to the Obje^h about which we reafon, 
fo as by a Comparifon with them, to furnifh evi- 
dent and known Truths ; nothing is more apparent, 
than that the greater Variety of Conceptions we 
can call into View, the more likely we are to find 
ibme among them, that will help us to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in 
Experience, that in Proportion as we enlai^e our 
View of Things, and grow acquainted with a Mul- 

L 2 titude 
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titude of different Objc£b, the Reafoning Faculty 
gathers Strength. For by extending our Sphere of 
Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certain Force and 
Penetration, as being accuftomed to examine the 
feveral Appearances of its Ideas, and obferve what 
Light they caft one upon another. 

VI. And this I takq to be the Rea- 

To txcell m 

any ore fon, that in orddJ* to excell remarkably 

Sr&tich of • Ti vfT • '^ * 

Learning, voe ^" ^7 o"^ Branch of Lcammg, it is ne- 
neriu!"^'^ ceflary to have at leaft a general Ac- 
quainted luUb quaintance with the whole Circle of 

the whole *t« i r • 

Circle of Arts Arts and Sciences. The Truth ot it 
and Sciences. .^^ ^jj ^^^ yarious Divifions of human 

Knowledge, are very nearly related amoilg them- 
felves, and in innumerable Inftances, ferve to illu- 
ftrate and'fet off each other. And altho' it is not 
to be denied, that by an obftinate Application to 
one Branch of Study, a Man may make confidera- 
blc Progrefs, and acquire fome Degree of Eminence 
in it; yet his Views will be always narrow and con-* 
traded, and he will want that mafterly Difcern- 
ment, which not only enables us to purfue our Dif- 
cov^ies with Eafe, but alfo in laying them open to 
Others, to fpread a certain Brightnefs around them. 
I would not 'however here be underftood to mean, 
that a general Knowledge alone is fuflicient for alt 
the Purpofes of Reafoning. I only recommend it 
^s proper to give the Mind a certain Sagacity and 

2 Quicknef^^ 
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Quicknefs, and qualify it for judging aright in tfie 
ordinary Occurrences of Life. But when our Rca* 
Toning regards a particular Science, it is farther ne« 
ceflary, that we more nearly acqu^nt ourfelves with 
whatever relates to that Science. A general Know- 
ledge is a good Preparation^ and enables us ta 
proceed with Eafe and Expedition, in whatever 
Branch of Learning we apply to. But then in the 
minute and intricate Queftions of any Science, we 
are by no means qualified to reafon with Advantage, 
until we have perfe£lly maftered the Science to 
which they belong ; it being hence chiefly, that we 
are furni(hed with thofe intermediate Ideas, whicb 
lead to a juft and fuccefsful Solution. 

VII. And here as it comes fo natu- «,, -^ , 
rally in my Way, I cannot avoid taking pfaeidam 
Notice of an Obfervation, that is fre- jdrl^o! tte' 
quently to be met with, and feems to f^f^''^^^ 
carry in it at firft fight, fomething very hraming 
{Irange and unaccountable. It is in 
{hort this; that Mathematicians^ even fuch as ar& 
univerfally allowed to excell in their own ProfciSon', 
and to have difcovered themfelves perfect Matters 
in the Art of Reafoning, have not yet been alwajra 
happy in treating upon other Subjects; but rather 
fallen ihort, not only of what might naturally have 
been expefted from them, but of many Writers- 
much lefs exercifed in the Rules of Argumentation.. 

L 3 This 
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Thfe will not appear fo very extraordinary, if we 
. xefiedl: on what has been hinted above. Mathema^ 
iicis is an engaging Study, and Men who apply 
. themfelves that Way, fo wholly plunge into it, that 
. they are for the mod part but little acquainted 
. with c^her Branches of Knowledge. When there- 
fore they quit their £ivourite Subje£):, and enter up- 
on others that are in a manner 4iew and Grange to 
them, no wonder if they find their Invention at a 
Stand. Becaufe however perfedl they may be in the 
Act of Reafoning, yet wanting here thofe internw- 
, diate Ideas, which are neceflary to fiirnifh out a due 
Train of Propofitions, all their Skill and Ability 
fails them. For a bare KnoA^eSge of the Rules is 
not fufficieqt We muft farther have Materials 
whereunto to apply them. And when thefe are 
once obtained, then it is that an able Reafoner difco- 
vers his Superiority, by the juft Choice he makes, 
and a certain mafterly Difpofition, that in every Step 
of the Procedure, carries Evidence and Convi£lion 
along with it. A^d hence it is, that fuch Matbtma* 
iiciansj ,as have of Jate Years applied themfelves 
to other Sciences, and not contented with a fuperficial 
Xnowledge, endeavoured {o reach their inmoft Re- 
cefTes; fuch Matheinaticians, I fay, have by mere 
Strength ofMind, and a happy Application of Gtoim^ 
trical Reafoning, carried their Difcoveries far beyond 
what W4S heretofore judged the utmolt Limits of hu-. 

man 
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man Knowledge. This is a Truth abundantly known, 
to all who are acquainted with the late wonderful 
Improvements in Natural Philofophy . 

VIII. I COME now to the fecond 
thing required, in order to a fuccefsful ^'ki^'uPj^ 
Progrefs in Reafoning, namely ; the P^y^z '^"f^''- 
Skill and Talent of applying inter- iappUy in 
mediate Ideas happily, in all particular ^^7;;,f ' ^"^ 
Inftances that come under Conlidera- 
tion. And here I (hall not take up much time in 
laying down Rules and Precepts, becaufe I am apt 
to think they would do but little Service. Ufe and 
Exercife are the bed Inftrudlors in the prefent Cafe : 

r 

and whatever Logicians may boaft, of being able to 
form perfeft Reafoners by Book and Rule, yet we 
find by Experience, that the Study of their Precepts 
does not always add any great Degree of Strength 
to the Underftanding. In fhort, 'tis the Habit alone 
of Reafoning, that makes a Reafoner. And there- 
fore the true Way to acquire this Talent is, by 
being much converfant in thofe Sciences, where tlie 
Art of Reafoning is allowed to reign in the greatcft 
Perfeftion. Hence it was that the Ancients, who 
fo well underftood the Manner of forming the Mind^ 
always began with Mathematicisy as the Foundation 
of their Philofophical Studies. Here tlie Under- 
ftanding is by Degrees habituated to 7Vuth, con- 
trads infenfibly a certain Fondnets for it, and learns 

L 4 never 
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never to yield its Aflcnt to any Propofition, but 
where the Evidence is fufficient to produce full Con- 
vi£Kon. For this Resifon Plato has called Mathe- 
matical Demonftrations the^ i)atharticis or Purga- 
tives of the Soul, as being the proper Means to 
cleanfe it from Error, and reftorc that natural Exer- 
cife of its Faculties, in which juft Thinking con- 
fifts. And indeed I believe it will be readily allowed, 
that no Science furnifhes fo many Infiances, of a 
happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, and a dexterous 
Application of them, for the Difcovery of Truth, 
und Enlargement of Knowledge. 

IX. If therefore we would form our 
MJj^^ufi Minds to a Habit of Reafoning clofely 
Demr,nji,a^ and in train, we cannot take any more 
Ac ii \n tbh certain Method, than the exercifing 
ourfelves in Mathematical Demonftra* 
tions, fo as to contrafl a kind of Familiarity with 
them. " Not that we look upon it as neceffary, 
•' {to ufetbe Words of the great Mr\ Locke) that 
** all Men fliould be deep Mathematicians, buj 
•* that, having got the Way of Reafoning which 
•* that Study ncceflarily brings the Mind to, they 
«* may be able to transfer it to other Parts of 
" Knowledge, as they fhall have Occafion. For 
*« in all forts of Reafoning, every fmgle Argument 
<* (hould be managed as a Mathematical Demon- 
" ftration, the Connexion and Dependence of 

" Ideas 
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** Ideas /hould be followed, till the Mind % brought 
** to the Source on which it bottoms, and can trace 
*' the Coherence through the whole Train of Proofs. 
^ It is in th« general obfervable, that the Faculties 
^ of our Souls are improved and made ufeful to us,, 
** juft after the fame manner, as ouj Bodies are- 
'^ Would you have a Man write or paint, dance or 
^* fence well, or perform any other manual Opera- 
^^ tion, dexteroufly and with £afe2 Let him havo 
^ ever fo much Vigour and Afiivity, Supplenefs and 
^' Addrefs naturally,, yet nobody expeiSb this fronv 
"him unlefs he has been ufed to it, and has em- 
" ployed Time and Pains in fafhioning and forming: 
^ his Hand, or outward Parts, to. thefe Motions^ 
" Juft fo k is ia the Mihdt;. would^ you have 2L 
^ Man reafbn well, you mufl ufe him to it be- 
" times, exercife his. Mind in obferving the Con- 
" ne£lion of Ideas^ and following them in train.. 
" Nothing dbes this better than' Mathematicksp 
^ which therefort I think (hould be taught all thofe». 
** who have: the Time and. Opportunity,, not fo» 
<^ much to make them* Mathematicians, as to make 
'^ them* reafonable Creatures;, for thou^ we all 
^ call ourfelves fo^ becauie we are horn to i^ if we 
^ pleafe ; yet we majt truly fay. Nature gives u» 
** but the Seeds of it* We are born to be, if we 
<* pleafe, rational Creatures ; but 'tis Ufe and Exer- 
f cife only that makes us tb^ and we ore indeed fo. 
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^ no farther than Induftry and AppKcation has ear- 
^ ricd us/' Cpidu£foftbe UnderftanSng. 
^^. . X. But although the^ Sludy of M»- 

jutbAutUn thematicks be of aU others the moft 
juh^asare ' ufcful» to form the Mind, and give it 
j^ttjb " early ReKfli of Truth, yet ought 
W Ju^neft not Other Parts of Philolbphy to be ne- 
glecled. For oiere alio we meet with 
many Opportunities^ of exercifing the Powers of 
the Underftandtngf and the Variety of Subje^ na^ 
turally leads us^ to obferve all thofe different Turns 
of Thinking, that are peculiarly adapted to the 
(nreraMdeas we examine, and the Truths we fearcb 
after. A Mind thus trained, acquires a certain 
Maftery over its own Thoughts, infomuch that it 
can range and model them at pleafure, and call fucb 
into View, as befl fuit its prefent Defigns. Now 
jn this the whole An of Reafoning confifb, from, 
among a great Variety of dlflerent Ideas, to fingle 
^ut thofe that are moft proper for the Bufinels in 
hand, and to lay them together in fuch Order, that 
ftom plain and eafy Beginnings, by gentle Degree9» 
and a continual Train of evident Truths, we may 
ke infcniibly led on to fuch Difcpveries, as at ouf 
firft fetting out, appeared beyond the Reach of the 
kuman Underftanding For this, purpofe, befidcs 
tfu5 Study of Mathematicka before recommended^ 
ife ought to apply ouiiclyes [diligently ta the leadings 

of 
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of fuch Authors, as have diftinguiflied themfelvca 
for Strength of Reafoning, and ajuft.and accurate 
Manner of Thinking. For it is obfervable, that a 
Mind exercifed and feafoned to Truth, feldom reft* 
fatisiied in a bare Contemplation of the Arguments 
offered by others, but will be frequently eflaying 
its own Strength, and purfuing its Difcoveries 
Upon the Plan it is moft accuftomed to. Thus wp 
infenfibly contraft a Habit of tracing Truth fronts- 
one Stage to another, and of inveftigating thofe 
general Relations and Properties, which we after- 
wards afcribe to particular Things, according as we 
find them comprehended under the abftra£t Ideas^ 
to which the Properties belong. And thus having 
particularly fhewn, how we are to diftribute the fe- 
veral Obje<9s of Nature under general Ideas, what 
Properties we are to afcribe to them in confequenca 
of that Diftributioin, and how to trace and invefti^ 
gate the Properties themfelves ; I think I have fuf* 
ficiently explained all.that is neceflary towards a due 
Conception of Reafoning, and fliall therefore hei^ 
conclude this Chapteiv * 
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CHAP. IV. 

I 

Of the Forms of Syllogifms. 

I- TTITHERTO we have conw 

Sjikgijm. jLjL tented ourfelves with a general 

Notion of SyUogifxns, and of the Parts 
©f which they confift. It is now time to enter a 
little more particularly into the Subjcft^ to examine 
their various Forms, and to lay open the Rules of 
Argumentation proper to each. In the Syllogifms 
mentioned in the foregoing Chapters, we may ob- 
serve, that the middle Term is the Subje£t of the 

- f __ 

Major Propofition, and the Predicate ef the Adinep. 
This Difpofitlon, though the moft natural and ob- 
vious, is not however necellary; it frequently hap^ 
pening, that the mddU Term is theSubjeA in both 
the Premifles, or the Predicate in both ; and fome- 
limes, dire^ly contrary to its Difpoiition in the fore- 

« 

going Chapters, the Predicate ii^ the Major^ and 
the Subje£l in the Minor^ Hence the Diftin&ion 
ef Syllogifms into various Kinds^ called Fiptres 
fcy Logicians. For Figure^ according to their Uie 
•f the Wor^ is nothing eHe, but the Order and' 
Difpofition of the middle Term, in any Syllogiim* 
And as tbia Difpofition^ k we fee fourfold, fo the Fi- 
^giires of Syllogifms thence arifing,, are four in Num-- 
kr. Whea the middle term is Ibc Subjca of the 
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i4aj$r Propoiltion, and the Predicate of the Mimr^ 
we have what is called xltitfirji Figure. If on the other, 
hand, it is the Predicate of both the Premifles^ the 
Syllogifm is faid to be in the fecimd Figure. Again 
in the third Figure^ the middle T^erm is the Subject 
of the two Premifles. And laftly^ by making It the 
Predicate of the Major y and Subje£l of the Minm^ 
we obtain Syllogifms in the fourth Figure. 
, U. But beddes this fourfold Diftinc- 
tion of Syllogifms, there is alfo a far- Sjito^m! ^ 
thcr Subdivifion of them in every Fi- 
gure, arifing from, the Quantity. zdA ^alify zs they 
are called of the Propofitions. By Quantity we 
mean tlie Confideration. of Propofitions as univetfal 
or particular, by ^ality as affirmative or negative* 
Now as in all the feveral Difpofitions of the mwtf/^ 
Temiy the Propofitions of which> a Syllogifin con*- 
fijds, may be either univerfal op particular, affirmaf- 
tlve or negative; the due Determination of thefe^ 
and fo putting them together, as. the Laws of Ar. 
gumentation reqMire,. conftitute what Logicians caU 
the Moods of Syllogifms. Of thefe Moods there 
are a dctBrraimite Numbet to every figure, includ- 
ing all^ ^hc poffible Ways, in which Propofitions dif- 
fering in. J^;iifi^^, ot ^UaUty can be combined, ac- 
cording to any Difpofition of the rnddle Termy in 
order to arrive at a juft Conclufiom The Sbortnefs 
#f the prefeot Work^ will npt allow o£ my. cnter-^ 
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ihg into a more particular Dercription of thefe f^* 
vfral Diflin£lions and Divifions. I (hall therefore 
content myfelf, with referring the Reader to the 
Port- Royal Art of thinkings where he will find the 
Moods and Figures of Syllogirms diftinfily explained; 
^d the Rules proper t^ each very neatly denion« 
ftrated. 

III. The Divifion of SyWogifms ac- 
///wLTz)?- cording to Mood and Figure, rcfpefb 
tg'/mf^^'' thofc efpecially, which are known by 
the Naihe of plain Ample Syllo- 
gifrhs; that is^ which are bounded to three Propo- 
fitions, all Ample, and where the Extremes and 
middle Term are conne£):ed, according to the Rules 
laid down above. But as the Mind is not tied down 
to any one precife Form of Rcafoning, but fome- 
times makes ufe of more, fometimes of fewer Pre- 
miffes, and often takes in compound and conditional 
Propofltions, it may not be amifs to take notice of 
the different Forms derived from this Source, zni 
explain the Riries by which the Mind conduAs hfelf 
in the Ufe of them. 

. IV. WHE^^ in any Syllogifin, the 

Sjiiogijms. Major is a donditional Propofitibn^ the 

Syllogifm itfMf is tcfhlcd Cmiitiml 
Thus: 

If then is a God, heo^iht io Sf mrjhtfti. 
Buttb^i iiaGH,' ••■ • -i • ♦- 



iTjerefore hi ought to bi worjhlpcd. 
In this Example, the Major or firft Prpofition^ 
is we iee conditional, and therefore the SyHogifm 
itfelf is alio c^ the kind, called by that Name. And 
here we are to obferve, that all conditional Propo^ 
fitions are made up of two diftinft Parts : one ex- 
preffing the Condition upon which the Predicate 
agrees or difagrees with the Subje<^, as in this now 
before us, if there i& a God\ the other joining or 
disjoining the faid Predicate and Subje<^, as here, hi 
ought to he imrjhiped. The firft of thefe Parts, or 
that which implies the Condition, is caHed the Jn^ 
tecedent ; the fecond, where we join or disjoin the 
Predicate and Subje£l:, has the Name of the Confs^ 
quent. 

V. These Things explained, we are 
farther to obferve; that in all Propofi. ^ili^^„t 
tions of this kind, fuppofing them to be ''"fj^^^^ 
txzSt in point of Form, the Relation 
between the Antecedent and Confequent, muft ever 
be true and real ; that is, the Antecedent muft al« 
ways contain fome certain and genuine Condition^^ 
which necefiarUy infiplies the Confequent: for others 
wife, the Progofttion itfelf will be falfe, and there-' 
fore ought not to be admitted into our Reafonings» 
Hence it folIanvs,,'that wh^n any conditional Prbpo- 
fition is aflumed, it we admit the. Antetedent of 
that Propo&iQiv wc muft at the fame time neceflk* 
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rily admit the Confequent; but if we rejeA the 
Confequcnt, we ace in like manner bound to rcjeSt 
alTo the Antecedent For as the Antecedent always 
cxprefles fome Condition, which neceflarily implies 
the Truih of the Confequent ; by admitting the 
Antecedent we allow of that Condition, and there* 
fore ought alfa to' admit the Conreq.uent. In like 
manner if it appears that t^ie Confequent ought to 
be rejedcd» the Antecedent evidently muft be fo 
too; becaufe as we juft now demonftrated, thead."- 
mitting of the Antecedent, would neceflarily imply the 
Admiflion alfo of the Confequent. 

VI. From what has been fald it ap- 
MJT\fc9it. pcar«, that there are two Ways of ar- 
dttknal SjU guing in hypothetical Syllogifms, which 
lead to a certain and unavoidable Con- 
clufionw For as the A4ajor is always a conditional 
Propofition, confifting of an Antecedent and a Con* 
fequent ; if the Minor admits the Antecedent, it i» . 
plain that the Conclufion muft admit the Confe- 
quent. This is called arguing from the Admiffion- 
of the Antecedent to the Admifiion of the Confer 
quent, and conftitutes that Mood or Species of hype* 
thitical Syllogifms, which is dtftinguifhed' in the 
Schools by the Name of the Modus- pomns^ inaf* 
much as by it, the whole conditional Propoiitiony 
bodi Antecedent and Confequent^ i» eftabliibedi 
Thuai 

a 
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If God h infinitely wife^ and a£fs with perfeil 

Freedom^ be does nothing but what is he/i. 
But God is infinitely wife, and aSfs with per^ 

feSI Freedom. 
Therefore he does nothing but what is beJI. 
Here wc fee the Antecedent or firft Part of the 
conditional Propofition is eftabliflied in the ATinor, 
and the Confcquent or fecond Part in the Conclu- 
fion ; whence the Syllogifm itfelf is an Example of 
the Modus ponens. But if now we on the contrary 
fuppofe, that the AZlnor rejefls the Confequent, 
then it is apparent, that the Conclufion muft alfo 
^ejeft the Antecedent. In this Cafe we are faid to 
argue from the Removal of the Confcquent, to the 
Removal of the Antecedent, and the particular 
Mood or Species of Syllogifms thence arifmg, is 
called by Logicians the Modus tolknsi becaufe in 
it, both Antecedent and Confequent aie reje£led 
or taken away,*as appears by the following Example. 
If God were not a Being of infinite Goodnefsy 
neither would he csnfult the Happinefs of his 
Creatures, 
But God does confult the Happinefs of his Creatures. 
Therefore he is a Being of infinite Goodnefs. 
VII. These two Species take in the 
whole Clafs of conditional, Syllogifms, aiitbehgi^ 
and include all the poffible Ways of ar- '^^^j^' 
guing that lead to a legitimate Conclu- 
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fion i becaufe we cannot here proceed by ^ contraiy 
Procefs of Reafoning, that is, from the Removal 
of the Antecedent to the Removal of the Confe- 
quent, or from the eflablifhing of the Confequent 
to the eftablifhing of the Antecedent. For altho* 
the Antecedent always exprefles fome real Condi- 
tion, which once admitted neceflarily implies the 
Confequent, yet it does not follow that there is 
therefore no other Condition ; and if fo, then after 
removing the Antecedent, the Confequent may ftill 
hold, becaufe of fome other Determination that ie- 
fers it. When we fay : If a Stone is expojij fiau 
time to the Rays of the Sun, it will contra^ a certain 
Degree of Heat ; the Propofition is certainly tnie^ 
and admitting the Antecedent, we muft alfo admit 
the Confequent. But as there are other Ways by 
which a Stone may gather Heat, it will not folIoWf 
from the ceafing of the before-mentioned Condi- 
tion, that therefore this Confequent cannot take 
place. In other Words, we cannot argue : But tbt 
Stone has not been expo fed to the Rays of thi Sun\ 
therefore neither has it any Degree of Heat: inaf» 
much as there are a great many other Ways, by 
which Heat might have been communicated to itt 
And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the 
Antecedent to the Removal of the Confequent, no 
more can we from the Admiffion of the Con- 
/equent to the Admiffion of the Antecedent 

Bccauts 
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Becaufe as the Confequent may flow from a 
great Variety of different Suppolitions, the allowing 
of it does not determine the precife Suppofition, 
but only that fome one of them muft take place. 
Thus in the foregoing Propofition, If a Stone is ex-- 
fofed fome time to the Rays of the Sm^ it will con- 
tra^ a certain Degree of Heat: Admitting the Con- 
fequent, viz. that it has contrasted a certain Degree 
ef Heat^ we arc not therefore bound to admit the 
Antecedent, that it has been fome time expofed to the 
Rays of the Suny becaufe there are many other 
Caufes whence that Heat may have proceeded. 
Thefe two Ways of arguing therefore hold not in 
conditional Syllogifms. Indeed, where the Ante- 
cedent exprefTes the only Condition on which the 
Confequent takes place, there they may be applied 
with Safety; becaufe where-ever that Condition is 
not, we are fure that neither can the Confequent 
be, and fo may argue from the Removal of the one 
to the Removal of the other j as on the contrary, 
where-ever the Confequent holds, it is certain that 
the Condition muft alfo take place; which (hews, 
that by eftablilhing the Confequent, w^ at the fame 
time eftablifli the Antecedent. But as this is a very 
particular Cafe, and that happens but feldom, it can- 
not be extended into a general Rul^, and therefore 
affords not any fteady and uniyerfal Ground of 
Reafoning upon the two foregoing Suppofitions. 
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-VIII. As from the Major^s being, a 
o/lrguh^M ^ conditional Propofition, we obtain the 
SJ^- Species of conditional Syllogifms; fo 
where it is a disjundlive Propofition, the 
Syllogifm to which it belongs is called Disjun* 
Silve^ as in the following Example: 

Tlye florid is either felf-extflent^ or the Wwk 

cf fome finite i or offome infinite Being, 
But it is not felf'exij}enty nor the Work of a 

finite Being. 
Therefore it is the TVork of an infinite Being, 
Now a disjunSlve Propofition is that where of 
feveral Predicates, we affirm one neceflarily to be- 
long to the Subjefl:, to the Exclufion of all the 
reft, but leave that particular one undetermined. 
Hence it follows, that as foon as we determine the 
particular Predicate, all the reft are of courfe to be 
fejefied ; or if we rejedl all the Predicates but one^ 
that one neceflarily takes place. When therefore 
in a disjunHive Syllogifm, the feveral Predicates arc 
enumerated in the Major '^ if the Minor eftabliflies 
any one of thefe Predicates, the Conclufion ought 
to remove all the reft j or if in the Mmr^ all the 
Predicates but one are removed, the Condufioa 
muft neceflarily eftablifli that one. Thus in the 
disjun^ive Syllogifm given above, the Major affirms 
•ne of three Predicates to belong to the Earthy wss. 
Self exifiencif or that is the ' Work of a finite^ or 

thit 
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that it is the Work of an infinite Being. Two of 
thefe Predicates are removed in the Atinovy viz. 
Self exlfience^ and the Work of a finite Being. 
Hence the Conclufion neceflarily afcribes to it the 
third Predicate, and afErms that it is the Work of an 
infinite Being. If now we give the Syllogifm ano- 
ther Turn, infomuch that the Minor may eftablifh 
one of the Predicates, by affirming the Earth to 
ht. the ProduSiion of an infinite Being y then the 
Conclufion muft remove the other two, aflerting it 
to be neither felfexijient^ nor the Work of a finite 
Being. Thefe are the Forms, of Reafonmg in this 
Species of Syllogifms, the Juftnefs of which appears 
at firft fight; and that there can be no other, is 
evident from the very Nature of a disjun£tive Pro- 
pofition. 

IX. In the feveral Kinds of Syllo- 
gifms hitherto mentioned, we may ob- mutiUtedSyU 
ferve, that the Parts are compleat; '*^'^'"'' 
that is, the three PropoGtions of which they confift 
arc Teprcfented in Form. But it often happens, that 
fome one of the Premifles is not only an evident 

. Truth, but alfo familiar and in the Minds of all 

r Men ; in which Cafe it is ufually omitted, whereby 
•'we have an imperfect Syllogifm, that feems to be 

Vmade up of only two Propbfitions. Should we for 

j^^nftance argue in this manner: 
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Every Man is mortal ^ 
Therefore every King is mortal 
The Syllogifm appears to be imperfe£V, as coih- 
lifting but of two PropoGtions. Yet it is really 
compleat, only the Minor [Every King is a Man} 
ts omitted, and left to the Reader to fupply, as be- 
ing a Propofition fo familiar and evident, that it 
cannot efcape him. 

X, These feemingly imperfed Syllo- 
n jmemes. gjfjj^g ^j.^ Called Enthymenus^ and occur 

very frequently in Reafoning, efpecially where it makes 
a Part of common Converfation. Nay there is a par- 
ticular £legance in them, becaufe not difplaying the 
Argument in all its Parts, they leave fomewbat to the 
Exercife and Invention of the Mind. By this means we 
are put upon exerting ourfelves, and feem to fhare in the 
Difcovery of what is propofed to us. Now this is the 
great Secret of fine Writing, fo to frame and put toge- 
ther our Thoughts, as to give full Play to the Reader's 
Imagination, and draw him infenfibly into our very 
Views and Courfe of Reafoning. This gives a 
Pleafure hot unlike to that which the Author him- 
felf feels in compofing. It befides Ihortens Dif- 
courfe, and adds a certain Force and Livelinefs to 
our Arguments, when the Words in which they 
are conveyed, favour the natural Quicknefs of the 
Mind in its Operations, and a fingle Expreffion is 
left to exhibit a whole Train of Thoughts. 

XI. But 
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XI. But there is another Species of 
Reafoning with two Propofitions, which ^^%^,-'\ 
fcenis to be compleat in itfelf, and i^fifnedtat.- 
vt^here we admit the Concludon, with- 
out fuppofing any tacit or fuppreffed Judgment in 
the Mind, from which it follows Syllogiftically. 
This happens between Propofitions where the Connec- 
tion is fuch, that the AdmiiHon of the one, necefllarily 
and at the fiift fight implies, the Admiffion alfo of the 
other. For if it fo falls out, that the Propofitlon on 
which the other depends is felf-evident,we content our- 
fdves with barely affirming it, and infer that other by a 
direfl Conclufion. Thus by admitting an univerfal Pro- 
pofidon, we are forced alfo to admit of all the particular 
Propofitions comprehended under it, this being the very 
Condition that conftitutesaPropofition univerfal. If then 
that univerfel Propofition chances to be fclf-evident, the 
particular ones follow of courfe, without any farther 
Train of Reafoning. Whoever allows for inftance, that 
Things equal to one and the fame Thing are equal to one 
mther^ muft at the fame time allow, that two Triangles^ 
*ocb equal to a Square whofe Side is three Inches^ are alfo 
fliw/ between tbemfelves. This Argument therefore, 
nings equal to one and the fame Thing, are equal 

to one another ; 
Therefore thofe two Triangles^ each equal to the 
Square of a Line of three Inches^ are equal 

between themfelvts'^ 

is 
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's compleat in Its Kind, and contains all that is necef- 

fary towards a juft and legitimate Conclufion. For 
the firft or univerfal Propofition is felf-evident, and 
therefore requires no farther Proof. And as the 
Truth of the Particular is infeparably conne<Sled 
with that of the Univerfal, it follows from it by an 
obvious and unavoidable Confequence. 

Xil. Now in all Cafes of this kind, 
to Syikgifms where Propofitions arc deduced one from 
"(I^J^Zbir. another, on account of a known and evi- 
dent Connexion, we are faid to reafon by 
immediate Confequence, Such a Coherence of Propofiti- 
ons, manifeft at firft fight, and forcing itfelf upon the 
Mind, frequently occurs in Reafoning. Logicians have 
explained at fome length, the feveral Suppofitions upon 
which it takes place, and allow of all immediate Ctmfe^ 
quences that follow in Conformity to them. It is how- 
ever obfervable, that thefe Arguments, tho' feemingljr 
compleat, becaufe the Conclufion follows neceflarily 
from the fin^e Propofition that goes before, may yet 
be confidered as real Enthymemes^ whofc Major ^ which 
is a conditional Propofition, is wanting. The Syllo- 
gifm but juft mentioned, when repr^ented accord- 
ing to this View, will run as follows. 

If Things equal to one and the fame Thing are equal 
to one another; thefe two Triangles j each equal to a 
Square whofe Side is tfjree Inches^ are atfo equal be- 
tween themfdvet* 

But 
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But Things equal to one and the fame Tbtngy an 
equal to one another ; 

TTherefore alfo thefe Triangles^ &c» are equal be^ 
tween themfelves. 
This Obfervation will be found to hold in all /w- 
tnediate Confequences whatfoever, infomuch that they 
are in h& no more than Enthymemes of hypothe- 
tical Syllogifms. But then it is particular to them, 
that the Ground on which the Conclufion refts, 
namely, its Coherence with the Minor^ is of itfelf 
apparent, and feen immediately to flow from the 
Rules and Reafons of Logick. As it is therefore 
jntirely unneceflary to exprefe a felf-evident Con- 
nedlion, the Major^ whofe Office that is, is con- 
ftantly omitted ; nay, and feems fo very littl6 need- 
ful to enforce the Conclufion, as to be accounted 
commonly no Part of the Argument at all. It muft 
indeed be owned, that the foregoing immediate Con-* 
fequencey might have been reduced to a JimpUj as 
well as a hypothetical Syllogifm. This will be evi- 
dent to any one who gives himfelf the Trouble to 
make the Experiment. But it is not my Deiign to 
enter farther into thefe Niceties, what has been faid 
fufficing to fhew, that all Arguments confiftipg of 
but two Propofitions, are real Enthymemes^ and re- 
ducible to compleat Syllogifms of fome one Foim 
or other. As therefore the Ground on which the 
Conclufion refts, muft needs be always the fairc 
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^>mh that of Ae Syllogifms to which t!icy belongs 
"we have here an univerfal Criterion, whereby at all 
times to afcertain the Juftnefi and Validity of our 
Reafonings in this Way. 

XIII. The next Species of Rea(bn- 

/SS/«^ ^"g we fliall take notice of here, is 
SjUogijmu what is commonly known by theNamt 

of a SvriUi. This is a Way of argci« 
ing, in wliich a great Number of Propofittons are fo 
linked togethera ^hat the Predicate of one becomes 
continually the Subje<^ of the next following, until 
at laft a Conclu(%n is formed, by bringing together 
the Subjeft of the firft Propofition, and the Predi- 
cate oi the laft. Of this kind is the following Ar- 
gument 

God is omnipotent. 

An omnipotent Being can do every thing poffthU. 

He that can do every thing poffibUy can do wbat^ 

ever involves not a Contradinion. 

Thei-efore God can do whatever involves fwt -» 

Contradi^ion. 

This particubr Combination of Propofittons, may 

be continued to any Lrcngth we pleafe, without in 

the leaft weakening the Ground upon which the 

Conclufion refts. The Reafon is, becaufe the S§* 

rites itfelf may be lefohed into as many funple Sy]* 

logifms, as there are middle Terms in it ; whene 

thi^ is fouAd univerfally to hold, Aat when filch a 

{le- 
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Refolution is made, and the Syllogirim are placed in 
Traill) the Concludon of the laft in the Series, is 
alfo the Conclufion of the Sorites. This kind of 
Argument therefore, as it ferves to unite feveral Syl- 
logifms into one, muft ftand upon the (an^e Foun- 
dation With the Syllogifms of which it confifls, and 
is indeed, properly fpeaking, no other than a com- 
pendious Way of Reafoning fyllogifiically. Any one 
may be iatisfied of this at Pleafure, if he but takes 
lAe Trouble of rcfolving the foregoing Sorites into 
two diftinft Syllogifms. For he will there find, that 
be arrives at the fame Conclufion, and that too hj 
the very fame Train of thinking, but with abun*- 
dantly more Words, and the Addition of two fuper- 
fluous Propofitions. 

XIV. What is here faid of plain ^Soriresof 
fimple Propofitions, may be as well ap- ^^^^^j^f . 
plied to thofe that are conditional ; that 
is, any Number of them may be fo joined together 
in a Series, that the Confequent of one, (hall be- 
come continually the Antecedent of the next fol- 
lowing; in which Cafe, by eftaWifliirtg the Ante- 
cedent of the firft Propofition, we eftablifli the Coa- 
fequent of the laft, or by removing the laft Confe- 
quent, remove alfo the firft Antecedent. This Way 
cff Reafoning is exemplified in the following Argii- 
ment. 

Ma If 
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If we Uvi any P erf arty all Emotions of Hatred 

tozvards him ceafe. 
Jf all Emotions of Hatred towards a P erf on ceafey 

we cannot rejoice in his Misfortunes* 
Jf fve rejoice not in his MisfortsmeSj we certainly 

wijh him no Injury. 
Therefore if we love a Perfon^ we wiJh him no Injury^ 
It is evident that this Sorites ^ as well as the laft, 
may be refolved into a Series of diflin£l Syllogifms, 
with this only Difference, that here the Syllogifoic* 
are all conditional. But as the Conclufion of the 
laft Syllogifoi in the Series, is the fame with the 
Conclufion of the Sorites^ it is plain, that this alio 
is a compendious Way of Reafoning, whofe Evi- 
dence arifes from the Evidence of the feveral finglc 
Syllogifms, into which it may be refolved. 

XV. I coM£ now to that kind of 
c/Rtafourg Argument, which Logicians call Indue* 
by Induat,., ^-^^ . i^ Q^der to the right Underftand- ' 

ing of which, it will be neceffary to obferve, that 
our general Ideas are for the moft part capable of 
various Subdivifions. Thus the Idea of the lowcft 
Species, may be fubdivided into its feveral Indivi- 
duals ; the Idea of any Genus, into the different 
Species it comprehends ; and fo of the reft* If then 
we fuppofe this Diflribution to be duly. made, ind 
fo as to Cake in the whole Extent of the Idoi- tQ 
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v^hich it belongs ; then it is plain, that all the Sub- 
divifions or Parts of any Idea taken together, con« 
ftltute that whole Idea. Thus the feveral .Indivi- 
duals of any Species taken together, conflitute the 
whole Species, and all the various Species compre^ 
bended under any Genus, make up the whole Genus. 
This being aHowed, it is apparent, that whatfoeven 
may be affirmed of all the feveral Subdivifions and 
Clafles of any Idea, ought to be affirmed of the 
vhole general Idea, to which thefe SubdiviAons be- 
long. What may be affirmed of all the Individuals 

• 

of any Species, may be affirmed of the whole Species ; 
and what may be affirmed of all the Species of any 
Genus, may be alfo affirmed of the whole Genus f 
becaufe all the Individuals taken together, are the 
fame with the Species, and all the Species taken to- 
gether, the fame with the Genus. 

XVL This Way of arguing, where 
we infer univerfaily concerning any Struffureof 
Idea, what we had before affirmed or IjuIul^Ci!. ■ 
denied feparately, of all its feveral Sub- 
divifions and Parts, is called Reafoning by IndiiSflofu 
Thus if we fuppofe the whole Tribe of Animals,, 
fubdivided into Men, Beafts, Birds, In(e£ts, and, 
Fiflies, and then reafon concerning them after this 
Manner : All Men have a Power of beginning Mo- 
tion ; all Beajis^ Birds and InfeSiSy have a Power of, 
beginning Motion \ all Fijhes have a Power of begin^ 
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ning Mfithn ; iherffore all Ammah have a Power §f 
heglmting Mttion: The Argument is an InduHtan. 
When the Subdivifions are yi^y fo as to take in the 
whole general Idea, and the Enumeration is perfect, 
that is, extends to all and every of the inferior 
Clafles or Parts ; there the InduSlion is compleat, and 
the manner of Reafoning by Indu£ii<m^ Is apparently 

conclufive. 

XVn. The laft Species of Syllo- 
^feX^- gifms I (ball take notice of in this 
rn^^ins Chapter, is that commonly diftinguiih* 
ed by the Name of a DjUnma. A 
DUemma is an Argument, by which we endeavour 
to prove the Abfurdity or Fidihood of feme Aifer* 
tion. In ord(er to this we afiume a conditional Pro« 
pofition, the Antecedent of which is the Aflertion 
to be difproved, and the Ccnfequent a disjundive 
Propofition, enumerating all the poffible Suppofi- 
tions upon which that Aflertton can take place. If 
then it appears, that all thefe feveral Suppofltions 
ought to be rejected, it is plain, that the Antece- 
dent, or Aflertion itfelf, muft be fo too. When 
therefore fuch a Propofition as that before-menti- 
oned, is made the Major of any Syllogifm ; if the 
Minor rejeifls all the Suppofiiions contained in the 
Confequent, it follows neceflarily, that the Con-- 
clufion ought to rejeft the Antecedent, which, as 
we have faid, is th^ very Aflertion to be difproved. 

Thi$ 
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This particutar Way of argufng, is that which Lo- 
gicians cal] a Dilemma ; and from the Account here 
given of it, it appears, that we may in the general 
define it, to be «• hypothetical Syllogifin, where the Con^ 
fequent of the Major is a disjun6iive Propcfition^ which 
is wholly taken away or removed in the Minor. Of this 
kind is the following : 

If God did not create the JVorld perfeSf in its kindy 
it muji either proceed from want of Inclination^ 
or from want of Power. 
But it could not proceed either from want of Incli* 
^nation^ or from want of Power. 
Therefore be created the World per fe£l in its kind. 
Or, which is the (amc thing : *T7j ahfurd to 
fay that be did mt create the World perfelt im 
its kind. 
XVIII. TTie Nature then of a Z)^- j^univtrfat 
lemma is univerfally this. The Major ^^^f^ripn^n •f 
is a conditional Propofition, whofe Con- 
iequent contains all the feveral Suppofitions upon 
which the Antecedent can take place. As therefore 
thefe Suppofiti-ons are wholly removed, into the Minory 
It is evident that the Antecedent muft be fo too ;. 
Infomuch that we here always argue from the Re- 
moval of the Confrquent, to the Removal of the 
Antecedent. That is, a Dilemma- is an Argument, 
iii the modns tollens of hypothetical Syllogifms, as 
Logicians love to fpeak. Hence it: is plain^, that if 
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rfic Antecedent of the Major is an affirmative Prd- 
pofition, the Conclufion of the Dilemma will be ne- 
gative; but if it is a negative Propofitton, the Con- 
clurion will be affirmative. I cannot difmifs this 
Subject without obfcrving, that as there is fomethir^ 
ytry curious and entertaining in the Strudlure of a 
DiUmmay fo is it a manner of Reafoning, that occurs 
frequently in mathematical Demonftradons. Nothing 
is more common with Euclid^ when about to fhew the 
Equality of two given Figures, or which is the fame 
thing, to prove the Abfurdity of aflerting them un- 
equal ; nothing, I fay, is more common with him 
than to aflume, that if the one is not equal ta the otber^ 
it muji be either greater or lefs : and having deftroyed 
' both thefe Suppofitions, upon which alone the Afler- 
tion can ftand, he thence very naturally infers, that 
the Aflertion itfelf is falfe. Now this is precilely the 
Reafoning oi2i Dilemma^ and in every Step coincides' 
with the Frame and Compofition of that Argument^ 
as we have dcfcribed it above* 
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CHAP. V. 

Of DEMONSTRATION. 

I. TJTAVING difpatched what fecm- 

JTl ed ncceflary to be faid with re ^//cll^? 
gard to the Forms of Syllogifms, we yy^ofSyU 
now proceed to fupply their Ufe and 
Application in Reafoning. We have (tchy that ia 
all the different Appearances they put on, we flill 
arrive at a juft and legitimate Conclufion : Now it 
often happens, that the Conclufion of one Syilor 
gifm, becomes a previous Propofltion in another^ 
by which means great Numbers of them are feme- 
times linked together in a Series, and Truths are 
made to follow one another in Train. And as in 
fuch a Concatenation of Syllogifms, all the varioiis 
Ways of Reafoning that are truly conclufive, may- 
be with Safety introduced; hence it is plain, that ia 
deducing any Truth from its firfl Principles, efpc- 
cially when it lies at a confiderable Difbncc from 
them, we are at liberty to combine all the feveral 
kinds of Arguments above explained, according as 
they are found beft to fuit the End and Purpofe of 
our Inquiries. When a Proportion is thus, by means 
of SyllogifmS} colIe£lsd from others more evident and 
known, it is faid to be provtd', fo that we may in 

the general define the Progf of a JPf opejuim^ to fie 
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a Syffogifin, or Series of SyllogifmS) co11e£lIng that 
Propofition from known and evident Truths. But 
more particularly, if the Syllogifms of which the 
Proof confifts, admit of no Premises but Defini- 
tions, felf-cvident Triichs, and Propofitions already 
•ftabl^ed, then is the Argument (b conftituted called 
a DimonJlraticM ; whereby it appears, that Demoil- 
Urations are ultimately founded on Definitions, and 
ftJf- evident Propofitions. 

II. But as a Demonftration oft- 
^batji^'ir ■ times confifts of a long Chain of Proofs, 
^/^/y- ^^^^^ *•' ^^« various Ways of arguing 
gMre, have place, and where the Ground of 

^Evidence muft of courfe be different in 
different Parts, agreeably to tho Form of the Argu- 
ment made uk of; it may not perhaps be unaccept- 
able, if we here endeavour to reduce the Evidence 
of Demonftration to one fimple Principle, whence, 
as a fure and unalterable Foundation, the Certainty 
of it may in all Cafes be derived. In order to this 
we muft obferve, that all Syllogifms whatfaever, 
whether compound, multiform, or defeSive, are re^ 
ducible to plain fimple Syllogifaj^in fome one oC 
the four Figures. But this is not all. Syllogifms 
of the £rft Figure in particular, admit of all pof- 
fible Conclufions: that is, any Propofition whatfb- 
ever, whether an univerfal Affirmative, or univer- 
ial Negative> a particular Affirmative Qt particuhr 

Negative* 
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Negative, which fourfold Divifion, as we Have al^ 
ready demonftrated in the fecond Parr, embrasck 
all their Varieties j any one, I fay, of thefe may be 
inferred, by virtue of fome Syllogifm in the firft' 
Figure. By this means it happens that the Syllo- 
gifms of all the other Figures are reducible aiCo to 
Syllogifms of the firfl Figure, and may be confi- 
dered as- (landing on the lame Foundation with them* 
We cannot here demonftrale atid explain the Man- 
ner of this RcdmSion, becaufe it would too much 
fwcti the Bulk of this Treaitfe. It is enough to 
talce noticer that the Thing is univerfally known 
and allowed among Logicians, to whofe W'iUin» 
we refer fuch a» deCre farther Satisfaction in tbij 
Matter. This then being laid down, it is plain,, 
that any Demonflration whalfoever may be confi- 
dered as compofed of a Series of Syllogifms, all in 
the firft Figure. For iince alL the Syllogifnu that 
enter the Demonftration, are reduced to Syilogirm.s 
of fomc one of the four Figures, and fmcc the Syl- 
l^ifms of all the other Figures are farther reduci- 
ble to Syllogifms of the firft Figura, it is evident^ 
that the whole DemooRration may he refolvcd int» 
a Series of thefe laft Syllogifms. I.et us now if pof^ 
fiMe difcover the Ground,, upon which the Conclu- 
fion K&Sy in Syllogifmi of the firft Figure ; be- 
taufe by fo doing, we Oull come at an univerfa) 
Puaciple of CeitaintyjjKl^ce the Evidence of all 
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Demonfiratlons In all their Parts may be ultimately 
derived. 

in. The Rules then of the firft Fi- 
JUaf^.i»in gure are briefly thefc. The middle 
'^u.{. ^^^^ *^ ^^ ^V}t& of the Majar Pro- 

pofition, and the Predicate of the Minor ^ 
The Major is always an univer&l Propofition^ and 
the Minor always affirmative* Let us now fee 
what £(Fe£k thefe Rules will have in Reafoning. 
The Major is an univerfal Propofitlon, of which 
Che mddh Ttrm is the Su!>je<fl, and the Predicate of 
the Conclttfion the Predicate. Hence it appears, that 
\fi the Major^ the PredicaU of the Conchfton is al- 
ways affirmed or denied univerfally of the middle 
Term, Again, the ASnory is an affirmative Propo- 
fition, whereof the SubjeSf of the Concktfton is the 
Subje£ly and the middle Term the Predicate. HetQ 
then the middle Term is affirmed of the Subject of 
the Conctufton\ that is, the SuhjeSf of the Conclufton 
is affirmed to be comprehended under, or to make 
a Part of the middle Term. Thus then we fee what 
IS done in the Premiffes of a SyKogifm of the firft 
Figure. The Predicate of the Conclnjion is univer- 
fally affirmfcd or denied of fome Idea. The Suhjeei 
of the Conclujioh is affirmed to be, or to make a Part 
of that Idea. Hence it naturally and unavoidably 
follows, that the Predicate of the Conclufion ought 

to^e affirmed or 'denied of the Subje^, To iHuf- 

tratc 
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trate this by an Example, we (hall fefume one of 
the Syllogifins of the firft Chapter. 

Every Creature poffejfed of Reafon and Liberty h 
accountable for his ASiiom. 

Man is a Creature pojfejfed of Reafon and Li^ 
berty. 

Therefore Man is accountable for his A£lions, 
Here in the firft Propofition, the Predicate of the 
Conclufion Accountabknefs^ is afiirmed of all Crea- 
tures that have Reafon and Liberty. Again in the 
fecond Propofition, Man^ the Subje£l of the Con- 
clufion, is affirmed to be, or to make a part of this 
Clais of Creatures. Hence the Conclufion neceC- 
iarily and unavoidably follows, viz. that Man is 
accountable for his Anions. I (ay this follows ne- 
ceflarily and unavoidably. Becaufe if Reafon and 
Liberty be that which conftitutes a Creature account^ 
able, and Man has Reafon and Liberty, 'tis plain 
he has that which conftitutes him accountable. In 
like manner, where the Major is a negative Propo- 
fition, or denies the Predicate of the Conclufion uni- 
verlally of the nnddle Ternty as the Minor always 
aflerts the Subject of the Conclufion, to be or make a 
Part of that nuddle Term^ it is no lefs evident, that 
the Predicate of the Conclufion, ought in this Cafe 
to be denied of the SubjeSi. So that the Ground of 
Reafoning in all Syllogifms of the firft Figure, is 
manifcftly this, WhaUvir may be affirmd univer-^. 
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fijfy df oftf IJea^ may be affirmtd of eviry or anj 
NumbiT of Particulars comfnhended under that Idta. 
Alii again : ffTwUver may bi donUd wnverfaUj of 
any Idea^ may be in lite Adanner denied of every or 
mn Number of it$ Individuals. Tbefe two Propo- 
iitions arc called by Logicians,, the Di^um de omm^ 
and DiSfum de nullof and are indeed the great Prin- 
ciples of Syllogtftick Reafoning; inafmuch as all 
Condufions whatfoever, either reft immediately up- 
on them, or upon Propofitions deduced from them*. 
But what add» greatly tov their Value is, that they 
are really felf-evident Truths, and fuch as we can* 
not gainfay,. without running into an exprefs Con- 
tradldion. To affirm, for inftance, diat No Mani^ 
ferfeSf^ and yet argue that Some Men are perfeU y 
or ta fay that AR Men are mortal^ and yet that Some 
Men are not mortal^ is to ailert a Thing to be and 
not to be at the fame time. 

IV» And now I think we are fuffi- 
f/T^/it* ciently authorized to affirm, that in all 
€yid,ioT:rutb Syllogifms of the Srft Figure, if the 

And Certainty* » o » 

Premises arc true, the Concltffion muft 
needs be true. If it be true diat the Predicate of 
the Conclufion^ whether affirmative or negative, a- 
grees univerfejly to fome Idea, arid if it be alfo txuty 
that the Suhje^ of the Conclujton is a Part of or 
comprehended under that Idea, then it neceffarily 
foUowSj that the Preduatt of the ConAtJkn agrees 

aUa 



adfo to .the Sub/i^. For to aJfcrt the contrary^ 
would be to run counter to fome one of the two> 
Principles before eflabliihed ;. that i% it would be tO' 
maintain an evident Contradiction* And thus we 
sMre come at laft to the Point we have been all along; 
endeavouring to eftabliih,. namely ; that every Pro- 
pofiition which can be demonftrated is neceflaril/ 
true* For as every Demonftratton may be refolved 
into a Series of Syllogifms all in the firft Figure^r 
and as in any one of thefe Syllogifms, if the Pre* 
inifles are true„ the Conclufion muft needs be fo 
too ; it evidently follows, that if all the feveral Pre*- 
mifles are true, all the feveral Condufions are foj. 
and confequently the Conclufion alfo of the laft Syl* 
logifm, which is always the Propofition to be de* 
monflratedw Now that alF the Pi*emiiles of a E3^ 
monftration are true, wi3I eafity appear, fronv the- 
very Nature and Definition of that Form of Rea* 
fbning. A DemonAration, as we have faid, is a Se- 
lies of %llogifmsy ail whofe Premiffes* are either 
Definitions,, fdf-evident Truths, or Propofitions al» 
ready eflabiiihcd. Ddinitions are identical Propo* 
fition9, wherm we conneA the Dfefi:ription of an 
Idea, with the Name by which* we chufe to have 
that Idea calfedj and therefore as to their Truth 
there can be no Difpute. Self-evident Propofitions 
appear true of diemfelves, and leave no Doubt or 
Uncertainty in the MiofL Propofitions before efla* 
...: :i .' blilhed^ 
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bUfhedy are no other than Conclufions, gained hy 
one or more Steps, from Definitions and Self-evident 
Principles ; that is, from true Premifles, and there- 
fore muft needs be true. Whence all the previous 
Propofttions of a Demonftration, being we fee ma- 
nifeftly true, the lad Conclufion, or Propofition to 
be demonftrated, muft be fo too. So that Demon- 
firation not only leads to certain Truth, but we 
have here alfo a clear View, of the Ground and 
Foundation of that Certainty. For as in demon* 
ftrating, we may be faid to do nothing more, than 
combine a Series of Syllogifms t(^ether, all refting 
on the fame Bottom ; it is plain, that one uniform 
Ground of Certainty runs thro' the whole, and 
that the Conclufions are every where built upon 
fome one of the two Principles before eftabliflied as 
the Foundation of all our Reafoning. Thefe two 
Principles are eafily reduced into one, and may be 
exprefled thus. Whatever PredicaUj whether affir* 
tnative or negative^ agrees univerfally to any Idea^ 
the fame muft needs agree to every or any Number of 
Individuals^ comprehended under that Idea. And thus 
at length we have, according to our firft Defign, 
reduced the Certainty of Demonftration to one 
(tmple and univerfal Principle, which carries its own 
Evidence along with it, and which is indeed the 
ultimate Foundation of all Syllogiflick Reafoning. 

y.DfMOM* 
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V. Demonstration therefore, fervw ^^ j^^^^^ ^^ 
ing as an infallible Guide to Truth, Lgkkfumifi 
and ilanding on fo fure and unalterable Criterion for 
a Bafis, we may now venture to affert, tf^tTJen^ 
what I doubt not will appear ♦a Para- V'lt^/ 
dox to many, namely ; that the Rules 
of Logick furniifh a fufficient Criterion^ for the dif- 
tinguifliing between Truth and Falfhood. For 
fince every Propofition that can be demonftrated, 
is joeceffarily true, he is able to diftinguifli Truth 
from Falfhood, who can with Certainty judge, when 
a Propofition is duely demonftrated. Now a Demon- 
ftration is, as we have faid, nothing more than a Con- 
catenation ©f Sylloglfms, all whofe Premiflcs arc Dc*. 
fihitions, felf-evident Truths, or Propofitions pre- 
vloufly cftablilhed. To judge therefore of the Vali- 
dity of a Demonftration, we muft be able to diftin*. 
gixifb, whether the Definitions^ that enter it are ge- 
nuine, and truely defcriptive of the Ideas they are 
meant to exhibit : whether the Propofitions afiumed 
without Proof as intuitive Truths, have really that 
Self-Evidence to which they lay claim : whether the 
Syllogifms are drawn up in due Form, and agreeable 
to the Laws of Argumentation : in fine, whether 
they are combined together in a jufl: and orderly 
manner, fo that no demonftrable Proptofitions ferve 

any where as Premises, unleis they are Conclufion^. 

of 
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of previous Syllogifms. Now it is the Buluae& of . 

Logicky in explaining the fcveral Operations of the 
Mind, fully to inftrudl us in all thefe Points. It 
teaches the Nature and End of Definitions, and lays 
down the Rules by which they ought to be framed 
It unfolds the feveral Species of Propofitions, and 
diftinguiflies the felf-evident from the demonftrable* 
It delineates alfo the different Forms of Syllogifms^ 
and explains the Laws of Augmentation proper to each. 
In fine, it defcribes the Manner of combining Syllo- 
gifms fo as that they may form a Train of ReaA^ning, 
and lead to the fucceffive Difcovery of Trath, The 
Precepts of Logick therefore, as they enable ui t» 
judge with Certainty, when a Propofition is duely 
demonfirated, furnifh a fure Criterion^ for the Hi- 
tinguifhing betweea Truth and Fallbood. 
jtutxtindim ^I' ^'^ perhaps it may be objefi^ 
r# aU Ccjet ^j^ Deovonftratioii is a thins very rare 
Hiu Kxmo^ and uncommon^ as being the Prero^ 

hdgt of Truth c I . c C' A 

hattaitis^. gaUve of but a few Sciences, ana 
therefore the Criterion here given, csa 
be of no great Ufe. I anfwer, that where-ever hf 
the bare Contemplation of our Ideas, Truth is dif- 
coverable, there alfo Demonflration may be obtained* 
Now that 1 think is an abundantly fufficient Criti- 
riortj which enables us to judge with Certainty, »a 
aU Cafes where the Knowledge of Truth comet 

withia 
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within our Reach ; for with Difcovcries, that h'e 
beyond the Limits of the human Mind, we have 
properly no Bufine6 nor Concernment. When, a 
Propofition is demonftrated, we are certain of its 
Truth, When on the contrary our Ideas are fuch, 
as have no vifible Connexion nor Repugnance, and 
therefore furnifh not the proper Means of tracing 
their Agreement or Difagreementj there we are fuie 
that Knowledge, Scientifical Knowledge I mean, is 
not attainable* But where there is fome Foundation 
of Reafoning, which yet amounts not to the fuU 
Evidence of Demonftration, there the Precepts of 
Logick, by teaching us to determine aright of the 
£>egree of Proof, and of what is ftill wanting to 
render it fiill and compleat, enable us to make a due 
Eftimate of the Meafuies of Probability^ and ta 
proportion our AfTent to the Grounds on which the 
Propofition ftands. And this is all we can poffibly 
arrive at, or even fo much as hope for, in the £x-> 
ercife of Faculties fo imperfect and limited as ours» 
For it were the Height of Folly to expe£l a Crite-!^ 
rioHy that fhould enable us to diflinguifli Truth 
from FaKhood, in Cafes where a certain Know- 
ledge of Truth is not attainable* 
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Vn. We have nawr done with whaf 
Vrnf/oT regards the Ground and Evidence of 
ftntt/hatiim DcmonftratioH j but before we conclude 
indirea, this Chapter, it may not be improper 

to take Notice of the Diflin£lion of it 
into direSf and indireSf, A dire^ Demonjlratim is, 
when beginning with Definitions, felf-evident Pro- 
pofitions, or known and allowed Truths, we form 
a Train of Syllogifms, and combine them in an or- 
derly Manner, continuing the Series thro* a Variety 
of fucceffive Steps, until at laft we arrive at a Syi- 
logifoi, whofe Conclufion is the Propofition to be 

demonftrated. Proofs of this kind leave no Doubt 
or Uncertainty behind them, becaufe all the feveral 
PremiiTes being true, the Conclufions muft be h 
too, and of courfe the very laft Conclufion, or Pro« 
pofition to be proved. I (hall not therefore any 
farther enlarge upon this Method of Demonftraling ; 
having I hope fuiEciently explained it in the forego- 
ing Part of this Chapter^ and (hewn wherein the 
Force and Validity of it lies. The other Species of 
Demonflration is the indireSt^ or, as it is fometimes 
called, the ApogoguaL The manner of proceeding 
here is, by afluming a Propofition which direftly 
contradidls that we mean to demonftrate, and thence 
by a continued Train of Reafoning, in the Way of 
a dire<a Demonftration, deducing fome Abfurdity or 
manifeft Untruth. For hereupon we conclude that 

the 
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iie Propofitlon afTumed was hlk, and thence again 
9y an immediate Confequence, that the Propofition 
^ be demonftrated is true. Thus Euclid in his third 
Book being to demonftrafe, that Circles which touch 
fne another inwardly have not the fame Center ^ aiTumes 
the diredt contrary to this, viz> that they have the 
fame Center ; and thence by an evident Train of Rea- 
Ibning proves, that a Part is equal to the Whole. 
The Suppofition therefore leading, to the Abftirdity 
he concludes to be falfe, vi%* that Circles touching 
§ne another inwardly have the fame Center y and dience 
again immediately infers, that they have not the fame 
Center. 

VUI. Now becauie this manner of 
Demonftration is accounted by fome not Reafini^in 
altogether fo clear and fatisfaftory, nor '^f,;^:; 
to come up to that fdl Degree of Evi- 
dence, which we meet with in the dire£l Way of 
Proof; I (hall therefore endeavour here to give a 
particular liberation of it, and to fhew that it 
equally with the other leads to Truth and Certainty, 
In. order to this we muft obferve, that two Propo- 
fitions are (aid to be Contradi^ory one of another, 
when that which is:aflekted to be in the one, is af- 
ferted not. to be in the other. Thus the Propofitions : 
Circles that touch one another inwardly have the fame 
Center: and Circles that touch one another inwardly 
kwue tut the. fame Center : are Contradi^laries ^ be- 
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ceHainty remains. That alone therefore can be 
falfi^ and indeed from what has been already (bewflt 
muft unavoidably be fo. And thus we fee, that ia 
indire£l Demonftrations, two contradictory Propo- 
fitions being laid down, one of which is demonfln- 
ted to be falfe, the other, which is always thePropo- 
fition to be proved, muft neceflarily be true; fotbat 
here, as well as in the dlreSt Way of Proof, we ar* 
rive at a clear and fatisfa£tory Knowledge of Truth. 

X. This is univerfally the Method 

Cafeo}7Jdi'i of Reafoning, in all Apogogical or in- 
rja Demon* ditcik Demonftrations ; but there is one 
particular Cafe, which has Something lb 
lingular and curious in it, that it well deferves to be 
mentioned by itfelf ; more efpecially, as the Ground 
on which the Conclufion refts, will require fome 
farther Uluftration. It is in fhort this : that if any 
Propofition is aflumed, from which in a direct Train 
of Reafoning we can deduce its Contradiflory, the 
Propofition fo affumed is fdlfc, and the Contradic- 
tory one true. For if wefuppofe the aflumed Pro- 
pofition to be true, then, fince all the other Pre* 
iriifies that enter the Demonftration are alfo true^ 
.we (hall have a Series of Reafoning, confifting whol- 
ly of true PremiflTes ; whence the laft Conclufion, 
or Contradiftory of the aflumed Propofition, muft 
be true likewife. So that by this Means, we ihould 

hare 
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have to Contradidlory Propofitions both true at" 
the fame time, which is manifeftly inipoiTiblc. 
The aflumed Propofition therefore, whence this 
Abfurdity flows, muft ncceflarily be falfc, and coi- 
iequently its ContradicSlory, which is -here the 
Propofition deduced from it, muft be true. If 
then any Propofition is propofed to be demonftra- 
ted, and we ajfume the ContradiSfory of that Pro- 
prfition, and thence direfily infer the Propofition 
to be demonftrated, by this very Means we know, 
that the Propofition fo inferred is true. For 
fince from an aflumed Propofition we have dc* 
duced its ContradtSory, we are thereby certain 
that the aflumed Propofition is falfc; and if fo, 
then its Contradldory, or that deduced from it, 
which in this Cafe is the fame with ^c Propofition 
to be demoriftrated, muft be true. 

XI That this is not a mere empty 
Speculation, void of alLUfe and Appli- t/gTof^Te' 
cation in Praftice, is evident from the ^'"^"f'f^' *>/ 
Conduct of the Mathematicians, who p^fibiy ne^ 
have adopted this Manner of Reafon- 'u{p7.^'r"*^^' 
in^, and given it a Place among their Z'^i"^ ^^* 
Demonftrations. Wc have a curious 
Inftance of it, in the twelfth Propofition of the 
ninth Book of the Elements. . EucUd there pro- 
pofes to deraonftrate, that in any S^rUs of Num^ 
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iers, rijifig from Unity in Geometrical Pragref- 
fion^ all the frime Numbers that meafure tht 
laft Term in the Series, will alfo meafure the next 
after Unity. In order to this he aflumcs the 
Contradidory of the Propofitioh to be demon- 
ftrated, namely ; that fome prime Number hma' 
furing the laji Term in the Series, Joes not meafure 
the next after Unity, and thence by a continued 
Train of Reafoning prq^es, that it a<5bjally does 
jneafure it. Hereupon he concludes the aflumed 
Propofition to be falfe, and that which is dedu* 
ced from it, or its Contradictory, which is the 
very Propofition be propofod to demonftrate, to 
be true. Now that this is a juft and condufire 
Way of Reafoning, is abundantly manifefl, from 
what we have fo dearly eftabliOied above. I would 
only here obferve, how necelTary fome Knowledge 
of the Rules of Logick is, to enable us to judge 
of the Force, Juftnefs, and Validity of Demon- 
ftrations; fmce fuch may fometimes occur, where 
the Truth of the Propofltion demonfttated, will 
neither be owncJ nor perceived, unle/s we know 
before- hand by means of Logick, that a Con- 
clufioni fo deduced, is neceHarily true and valid. 
Foe tho* it be readily allowed, that by the mere 
Strength t>f our natural' Faculties, we can at once 
dtfcem, that of two contradiftory Propofitions, the 
one id- ncccfTarily true, and the other neceilarily 

ftlfe : 
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-£ilfe: yet wlien they are fo linked togetlier in a 
Demonftration^ as tJhat the one ferves as a pre>- 
vious Propoiition, whence the other is deduced ; 
it docs not fo immediately appear, without fome 
Knowledge 7 of the Principles of Logick, why that 
akme .which is collected by'Reafonlng, ought to be 
embraced as true, and the -other whence it is 
collected, to be reje£led as falfe. 

XIL Having thus I hope fufficient- jfndofitfeij 
\y evinced the Certainty of Demon- ^MrTvs^a. 
ftration in all its Branches, and fhewn ^'^^f///^'^ 

» and fat j: 

the Rules by which we ought to pro- Reasoning. 
ceed, in order to arrive at a juft Conclufion,* 
according to the various Ways of arguing made 
Ufe of; I hold it needlels to enter upon a parti- 
cular Confideration, of ,thofe feveral. Sp^ecies of falfe 
Reafoning, which Logicians diftinguifh * by the 
Name of Sophifms. He that thoroughly underftand^ 
the Form and Stru£lure of a good Argument, will 
of himfelf readily difcern every Deviation from it» 
And altho' Sophifms have been divided into many 
Claffes, which are all called by founding Names* 
that therefore carry in them much Appearance of 
Learning; yet arc the Errors themfelves fo very 
palpable and obvious, that I jQiould think it loft La« 
hour to write for a Man, capable of being mifled 
ty them. Here therefore we chufe to conclude 
this third Part gf Logtck, and (ball in the next 

N 2 Book 
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Book gtve fome Account of MttM, whidi dtf 
infepar^e from ReaToning, is neverthdds alw^ 
conlidcred hj Logidaiu, u % diftind Opention of 
the Mind ^ becaufe its Influence is not confind 
to . the mere Exerdfc of the Reaibning Facolrr, 
but exlenils in (bme Degree to all the TnabSmn 
or Uie Uoderifauidiiis. 
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L O G I C K. 

BOOK IV. 

Of M E T H O D. 

C H A P. I. 

Of Mitbod in genera^ and the Bivijton of it into ' 

jfyafytick and Syntbetick. 

I, T T 7 E J»vc now done with the pV^'^^r- 

V V three firft Operations of the ''««* emjfi$jed 
Mind, whofe Office it is to fearch after gah^ tn^w 
Truth, and enlarge the Bounds of bu- '^*' '* 
man Knowledge. .There is yet a fourth, which 
regards the Difpofid and Arrangement of our 

N 3 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, when wc endeavour <b to put them 
together, ai that their muttsal Connexion and De- 
pendence may be ckariy fecm This it vAtu Lo* 
gicians call Methody and place always the laft in 
Order in explaining the Powfers of the Underftand- 
ing ; becaufe it neceifarily fuppofirs a previout £xor« 
cife of our othfgt Faculties, and (bme' Progreft made 
in Knowledge, before we can exeh it in any ex- 
tcnfive Degree. It often' happens in thePurfuit of 
TVuth, that unexpeAed Difcoveries prcfent them* 
(t'lvcs to the Mind, and thoie too relating to Sob- 
jedb, very remote from that alf^out which we are at 
prtfenr etiipfoyeil* 'Krerr the* Subjects ilieiiifel ves o^ 
our Inquiry, are not always chofen with a due 
Regard to Order, and their )Dependence one upon 
another. Chanee, our particular Way of Life, or 
tonm prefenl and preffing V-iei^s^ • oftea proxiipt.ua. 
to a Variety of Refearches, that have but little Con- 
jneilion in the Nature of Things. When therefore 
a Man aecudomed to much Thinking» oome^aftec 
any confiderable Interval of Ttme^ to take a Sur-f 
vey of his intellc(5tual Acquifitions, he feldom finds 
Rcaibn to be fatisfied with that Order and Difpofi- 
tidn, according to which they made their Entrance 
into his Uodprftanding. They are there difpoied 
ftnd fcattcred, without Subordination! or any juft 
and regular Coherence} infomuch that the Subfcr* 
viency of one Truth to die D\kQ\txf o£ anocfaert 

does 
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does not To readily appear to the Mind. Hence he 
is convinced of the Neceffity of diftributing them 
into various Claffcs, and combining into an uni- 
form Syftem, whatever relates to one and the fame 
Subjedl. Now this is the true and proper Bufinefc. 
of Method'^ to afcertain the various Divifions of 
human Knowledge, and fo to adjuft and connect 
the Parts in every Branch, that they may feem to 
g^ow one out of another, and form a regular Body 
of Science, rifing from firft Principles, and proceed- 
ing by an orderly Concatenation of Truths. 

11. In this View of Things it is plain, S'^wetimetin. 
that we muft be before-hand well ac ^i'^^'^^rcb an^ ^ 

Uijcorvery of 

quainted with the Truths we are to f*cb at art 
combine together : otherwife how could 
we difi;era their feveral Connections and Relations^ 
op: to difpofe, of tbem as their mutual Dependence 
may require. But now it often happens, that the 
Ufnderftaiiding is employed, not in the Arrangement^ 
aiid Compqdtio^ of known Truths, t)ut in U^e. 
^Sfnrch ar^ Difcpvery of fuch as are i^nknown* 
An4 here the Manner of prpceedUig is very dif&r. 
r9P.li^ in as much as vi(e afTemhlf^ at once our wholQ 
S^ock, of KciQwledge relating to any Subject, audi 
;i^ 2k geoer^l Survey of Things, begin with exa*. 
mining tben» feparately and by Parts* Hence it. 
comes to pais, that, whereas at our firft fetting out» 
we were acquainted only with fome of the grand. 

N 4 Strokes 
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Strokes and Outlines if I may fo &y of Truth, by 
thus piirfijing her through her feveral Windings and 
ilercfies, we gradually difcover thofe more inward 
aid finer Touches, whence (he derives all her 
Srrcngth, Symmetr)', and Beauty. And here it 
i , that wlien by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, we 
have unraveled any Part of Knowledge, and traced 
i to its firft and original Principles, infomuch that 
the whole Frame and Contexture of it ]hs open to 
t*ic view of the Mind; here I fay it is, that 
t ling it the contrary Way, and beginning with 
thefe PrircipTes, we can fo adjuft and put together 
t le Parts, as the Order and Method of Science re- 
quires* 

liyjiratedhy ^^^' ^"'^ ^^ ^''^^^ Things are beft 

tv S'vtji'rw^s undcrftood when illuftrated by Exam- 
f;les, efpecially if they are obvious, and 
tiVeti from common Life; let us fuppofe any Ma. 
€ ine, for inflance a Watch, prefented to us, whofe 
otrudure and Compofitioff we are as yet unacquaint- 
ed with, but want if poflible to difcover. The Man- 
ner of proceeding in this Cafe is, by taking the 
Whole to Pieces, and examining the Parts feparatcly 
one after another. When by fuch a Scrutiny we 
have thoroughly informed ourfelves of the Frame 
and Contexture of each, we then compare them 
together, in order to judge of their mutual Action 

and Influence. By this means 'we gradually trace 

out 



out thcL inward Make and Compofition of ibe 
whole, and come at length to.difcern, how Part* 
of fuch a Form, and fo put together as we found, 
in unraveling and taking them afunder, conftitute 
that particular Machine called a Watch,' and con- 
tribute to all the feveral Motions and Phsenomena 
obfervable in it. This Difcovery being made, we 
can take Things the contrary Way, and beginning, 
with the Parts^ fo difpofe and conne£l them, as 
their feveral Ufes and Stru£lures require, until at 
length we arrive at the Whole itfelf^ from . ^he 
unraveling of which thefe Parts refulted. 

IV. And as it is in tracing and exa* Crtundof tbtr 
mining the Works of Art^ fo it is in a Syndltick^ 
great meafure in unfolding any Part of. ^^^^*- 
human Knowledge* For the Relations and mu^ 
tual Habitudes of Things^ do not always immedi*' 
ately appear, upon comparing them one with ano- 
ther. Hence we have recourfe to intermediate 
Ideas, and by means of them are fumifhed with, 
thofe previous Propofltions, that lead to the Con« 
clufion we are in queft of. And if it fo happen^ 
that the previous Propofltions themfelves are not 
fufficiently evident, we ernieavour by new middle 
Terms to afcertain their Truth, dill tracing Things 
backward in a continued Series, until at length 
we arrive at Ibme Syllogifin, where the. Premifles 
are firft and felf-cvident Principles. . Thi^ done, W9 

N 5 become 



bfcome petftSAf faeisfied as to the Truth o^all thd 
Gonclufions wc have pafled thorough, in a$ much as 
they are now feen to ftand upon the ^m and im- 
laoveable Foundation of our intuitive Perceptions. 
And as we arrived at this Certainty, by tracing 
Things backward to the original Principles whence 
they flow, fo may we at any time renew it by a di- 
n& contrary Procefi, if beginning with thele Prin- 
ciples, we carry the Train of our Thoughts for- 
ward, until they lead us by a connected Chain 
of Proofs ta the vtrj laft Conclufion of the Se- 
ries. 

V. HBKCl^ it appears, that in difpo- 
Jfo^i^a fing and putting tcgcther our Thoughts, 
^naiytickMnd rfthcr for our own Ufc, that the Difco- 
verries we have made may at all Times 
lie open to the Review of the Mind ; or where wc 
mean to communicate and unfold thefe Difcove- 
rtes to others, there are two Ways oT proceeding 
<^al1y within our Choice. For we may fo pro- 
pofe the Truths relating to any Part of Knowledge^ 
as they prefented themfelves to the Mind in the 
Manner of Inveftigation, carrying on the Series of 
Ph:iofs in a reverfe Order, until they at laft termi- 
nate m firfl Principles: or beginning with theih 
Principles we may take the contrary Way, and 
from them deduce by a dired Train of Reafoning, 
M the leveralS^i^opoittions wt want to eftablifiu 

This 
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This Diverfity in the Mannef of arranging our 
Thoughts, gircs Rife to the twofold Divifion of 
Method eftabliihed among Logicians. For Method, 
according to their Ufe of the Word, is nothing clfe 
but the Order and Difpofition of our l^houghts re« 
lating %ff any Subjeft. When Truths are fo propo* 
fed and put together, as they were or might have 
been difixivered^ this is called the Analytick Method^ 
or UiQ Mithfii $f Refolutim i ia s^ much- as it 
tfaces Things backward to their Source, and rt^' 
fohes Knowledge into its firft and original Prind* 
pies. When on the other, hand they are deduced^ 
from tbefe Principles, and conneded according to 
their mutual Depead^nce, infi^fnuch that the Truths 
firfl in Order, tend always <o the Demonftration 
of thoie that follow, this conftitutes what we call the 
Syntbetick Method^ or Mithod of Compojkim. For 
her& we proceed by gathering together die ievera*^ 
icattered Paris of Knowledge, and combining them 
into one Whole or Syftem, in fuch manner, that 
the Underftandtng is enabled diftinAly to follow 
Tcuth thra' aU ber diffisrent Stages and Grada- 
tions, ' 

VI. Therb is this farther to be ta- 
ken Notice of, in selation to thefe two ^^jfe the Mt* 
Species of MeAod; that the firft has 'l^fj^" 
alfo obtained die Name of the Method J^Mrf- 

of fyvontioB^ bc6aufe.it obfervcs the Or- * 

dCf 



der in which our Thoughts fucceed one another It 
the Invention or Discovery of Truth,. The other 
again is often denominated the Method of Do^frim 
or InJlrtUfiony in as much as in laying our Thoughts 
before others, we generally chufe to proceed in the 
SyntbitUk Manner, deducing them from their firft 
Principles. For we are to obfcrvc, that altho* there 
13 great Pleafure in purfuiag Truth in the Me* 
thod of Inyeftigation^ becaufe it places us in the 
Condition of - the Inventor, and Ihews the parti* 
cular Train and Proce(s of Thinking, by which he 
arrived at his Difcoveries ; yet it is not To well ac* 
commodated to the Purpofes of Evidence and.Con- 
yi£iion. For at our firft fetting out, we are com- 
monly unable to divine, where the Analyfis will 
lead us j infomuch that our Refearches are for fome 
Time, little better than a mere groping in the 
Dark. And even after Light begins to break in 
upon us, we are (lill obliged to many Reviews^ 
and a frequent Comparifon of the feveral Steps 
oi tbe Inveiligation among themfelves. Nay when 
we have unraveled the Whole, and reached the very 
Foundation on which our Difcoveries ftand, all 
our Certainty in r^ard to their Truth, will be found 
in a great meafure to arifc, from that Connexion 
we are now able to difcern between them and firft 
Principles, taken in the Order of Compofition. But 
in the SyntheUck Manner of ^diipoiing our Thou^ts^ 

the 
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the Cafe is quite different. For as we here be** 

gin with intuitive Truths, and advance by regular 
Deductions from them5 every Step of the Pioce-^ 
dure brings Evidence and ConviSion along with 
it ; fo that in our ' Progrefs from one Part of 
Knowledge * to another, we have always a clear 
Perception of the Ground on which our Ailent 
lefts. In communicating therefore our DUcoveries' 
to others, this Method is apparently to be. chofen^ 
as it wonderfully improves and enlightens the Un« 
derftanding) and leads to an immediate Percqidoti 
of Truth. And hence it is, that in the follow^* 
ing Pages, we chufe to diftinguiib it by the Name 
of the Method of Science ; not only as in the Ufe 
of it we arrive at Science and Certainty, but becaufe it 
is in Fa£t the Method, in which all thofe Part» 
of human Knowledge, that properly bear the Name^ 
of Sciences, are and ought to be delivered. But w^ 
now proceed to explain thefe two Kinds of Method 
more particularly. 



CHAP. II. 

Of she Ms f bed of Invention. 

I. T^Y the Metbed of Invetaim we Origin pfjbe 

r^ -^ feveral Arts 

1 3 undernand fuch a Difpc^tion andLiveadmm 
ajod Arrangement of qur Thoughts,, as ^ '"' '-^'^ 

follows 

» * 
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foUowi the natural Procedure of the Underfland- 

iiig^ and prefents them in the Order in which thejr 
facceed one anodier in the Inveftigation and JXt- 
oovery of Truth. Now it is plain, that to handle 
X SubjeA fucce&fuHy according to this Method^. 
we have no more to do, than obfefve the fevend 
Steps, and Advances of our own Minds, and fiur* 
\y copy tiiem- out to the View of others* And in- 
deed it will be found to hold in general, with re- 
gard to aB ^ adtve Parts of human Life, efpecud* 
Ij^ whM reduced to that which is in the Schools term* 
ed an Art ;- that the Rules bj which we conduft 
ourielyes) arc no other than a Series of Obfervations, 
drawn from the Attention of the Mind to 
what pafles, while we txercife our Faculties m that 
particular Way. For when we fet about any In- 
vention or Dilcovery, we are dways puihed on by 
ibiBO inward Principle, Difpofitioii, or Aptitude 
ft^W I call it, which we experience in ourfelves, 
and which makes us believe, that the Thing we are 
ip qtie/l of k aot altogether beyond our Reach. We 
therefore begin with ^flaying our Strength, and 
are fomctimcs fuccefsful, tho' perhaps more frequent- 
ly not. But as the Mind when caco^ftly bent upon 
any Purfuit, is not eafily difcouraged by a few Dif- 
"W>ointments, we are only fe^ upon renewing our 
Endeavours, and by an obftinate Pcrfevcrance, 
tod repeated TriaU, often arrive at the^ Difcovery 

of 
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of what we have in View. Now it is natural 
for a Man of a curious and inquifitive Turn, after 
having maftered any Fart of Knowledge with great 
Labour and Difficulty, to fet himfelf to examine 
how he happened to mi(carry in his firft Attempts^ 
and by what particular Method of Procedure he 
at length came to be (uccefsfuL By this means we 
difcover on the one band, thefe Rocks and Shelves 
whidi ftand moft in our Way, and are apt to dt« 
iliirb and check ouc Progrefs; and on the otberf 
that more fure and certain Courfe, which If WQ 
continue in fteddily, will bring us to the Attain* 
ment of what we are in Purfuit of. Hence fpring 
all the Arts and Inventions of human Life, which, 
as we have already faid, are founded upon a Series 
of Rules and Obfervations, pointing out the true 
and genuine Manner of arriving at any Attain* 
inent. When the Mind refts fatisified in a bare 
Contemplation of the Rules, and tba Reafens oa 
which they arc founded,^ this Kind of Knowledge is 
called Speculative. But if we proceed farther, and en-^ 
deavour to apply thefe Rules to Pra^ice, fo a3 to acquire 
a Habit of exerting them on all proper OccafioAs, we 
are then (aid to be poffeffed of the Art itfdfc 

II. From what has been faid it ap- hgoftb!^^ 
pears, that in order diftin^Uy to explain '^^^j^*^ 
the Method of Invention, we muft take pvefime ^. 
a View of the Underftanding as employ- .a* upif. 
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tA in the Search and Tnvefiigation of T^uth. Fof 
by duly attending to its Procedure and Advances^ 
we (ball not only difcover the Rules by which it 
condufis itfelf, but be enabled al(b to trace out the 
feveral Helps and Contrivances it makes Ufe of, for 
the more fpeedy and efFeSual ilttainment of its 
Ends. And when thefe Particulars are once knownt 
it will not be difficult for us, in laying open our 
Difcoveries to others, to combine our Thoughts 
agreeably to the Method here required. Becaufe 
having fixed and afcertained the Rules of it, and be- 
ing perfectly acquainted with the CbnduA and 
Manner of the Mind, we need only take a Review 
of the feveral Truths as they (iicceed one another 

in the Series of Inveftigation, (et them in order be« 
fore us, and fairly tranfbribe the Appearance they 

make to the Underftanding. Hence it is that Lo- 
gicians, in treating of the Method of Invention^ 
have not merely confined themfelves to the laying 
down of Direftfons for the Diipofal and Arrange- 
ment of our Thoughts ; but have rather explained 
the Art itfelf, and edaUifhed thofe Rules by which 
the Mind ought to proceed in the Exercife of its 
inventive Powers. For they rightly judged, that 
if thefe were once thoroughly underflood, the other 
could no longer remain unknown. By Ais means 
it happens, that the Method of Iwuentton, is become 
another Expreifion for At Art of Invtntion^ and 

very 
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very often denotes the Conduft and Procedure of 
the Underftanding in the Search of Truth. And 
as (bme Knowledge of the Principles of the Art, is 
in a* Manner abfolutely neceffary, towards ,a due 
Conception of the Rules by which we ought to 
govern and difpofe our Thoughts in treating SubjeSs 
after this Method j we fhall therefore follow the 
Example of other Logicians, and endeavour to give 
fome fliort Account of the Bufinefs of Invention, 
and of thofe feveral Helps and Contrivances by 
which the Mind is enabled to facilitate and enlarge 
its Difcoveries. 

IIL It ha^ been already obferved, Attention awd 
that when the Miiid employs itfelf in V/^j'j^" 
the Search of unknown Truths, it fttmdingtbe 
begins with aflembling at once its whole ^aiificaiont 
Siotkot Knowledge relating to the Sub- '' ^•^'^''''• 
jeS,* and rftct a general Survey of Things, fets 
aSout ttMixmtig diem feparately and by Parts, 
ifow as in' this feparate Examination, the Number 
of P^s continually increafe upon us ; and as it is 
farther neceflary, that we furvey them on all Side^, 
compare them one with another, and accurately 
. trace thdr mutual Habitudes and Refpeds ; it is 
from hence apparent, that in the Exercife of In- 
vention, two things are of principal Confidera- 
tion. Firft, an enlarged and comprehenfive Un- 
derftanding, able to take in the great Multitude of 

PacUculax^ 



ParticuUrs that frequently cooie under our Notice. 
Secondly, a ftrong. Habit of Attention, that lets no- 
thing remarkable flip its View, and diftinguiihes 

carefully all -thofe Circumflances, which tend to 
the illufirating and clearing the Subject we are 

upon. Tbefe are the great and preparatory Quali- 
fications, without which it were in vain to hope 
that any confidcrable Advance could be made, in en- 
larging the Bo^nds of humao Knowledge. Nor 
ought we to efteem it a fmall Advantage, that they 
are in fome meafure in our own Power, and may by 
a proper Cultivation, be improved and flrengthened 
to a degree almoft beyond Belief. We find by 
Experience, that the Study of Mathena^KJcks i^.p^r^ 
ticular, is greatly ferviceable to this End* IiJab^t^. 
we all know grow flronger by j^xercifey am) as ia 
this Science there is a. perpetiial. Call Uffqit our At- 
tention, it by degrees, becomies.. nat;ural |a ii%feat 
that we canpreferye it fledcly apd^ UAJfopaiH thia' 
Ipng and intricate. CatcuIatioQ(» ai»d.4^t,wiUilittl4k 
or no Fatigue to the Upderflimdit^ 3vt a, yet^ 
tnore wonderful Advantage, ajcifing from the Cultiuie 
ctf the Mathematicks h. this* that hereby we io 
fbme meafure extend the Diinenfions oJ[ tbcb^W^. 
Mind, enlarge its Gompafs of Perception, an^.ac- 
cuftom it to wide and compfehenfiv« Views- cf 
Things. For wfaereap at our fij^ letting out, wc; 
<»ften find it extremely difficult, to mfJia ai OfRit. 

and 
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and.esfy Demonflration^ and trace tte Connedlioit 
of Its feveral Parts j yet as we advance in the 
Science, .the Underflanding is ken gradually to 
dilate, and ftretch itfdf to a greater Size ; infomuch 
that a long and intricate Series of Reafoning, is 
o&eo taken in with fcarce any Labour o£ Thought ; . 
and not only- fo, but we cao in fonne Cafes with 
a. fingle Glance of our Minds, run thro' an cnr 
tireSyfiem of Truths, and extend our View at once 
to. all the feveral Links that unite and hdd them 
together. 
IV. When we are furnifhed with- Ajudidout 

* CJbetce of in-^ 

tbele two preparatory Q^aiincatlonSj tttmcdtau 
tfa^ next R«Hufite. to theDifcowy of ^J^^!t 
Truth is, a jvdkious Choice of ialcfrt >^»»''fc'' 
mediaift IdeaM* Wo. have: feeor in the 
thiiii/PMrt ofi'tlin TttattiS^ Aat?nMSjrof ourIdei». 
$m o(k flifib.a Nitueei aaL not ta difiBovcr theb for. 
vmni^ ibibitiidet. tfi«L IlelaliDiii^, bjr vnp immHiatat 
Conapariioiirt one . wiitf) aoothts. In%thtsrGs(r net'. 
muft-^have. Keeourle to intennedialt Ideas; and. the- 
great Art lies in finding oet fuch as have am ob* 
vioius and perceivable Coone^iian with the Ideas 
whofe Selationa we> enquire after. Fpr tbus it .ia> 
that wm. astt fucniflied. watb known aod: eyiient/ 
Truths^ to ierve as Premi^ for t)ie Difcowerj eC 
fecb as ace uoknowQ* Aad^indeed.tbe whole JBu9^ 

lineft of loviotiDft. ftofln m 9k gKit mmbatt^Jk^* 

1 ... % v^. 
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in the due Aflemblage and Difpofition of thcfe pre- 
liminary Truths. For they not only lead us Step 
by Step to the Difcovery we are in qucft of, but 
are fo abfolutely neceflary in the Cafe, that without 
them it were in vain to attempt it } nothing being 
more certain, than that unknown Propofitions can 
no otherwife be traced, but by means of fome 
Connexion they have with fuch as are known* 
Nay Reafon itfeif, which is indeed the Art of Klnow- 
ledge, and the Faculty by which we pufh on our 
Difcoveries; yet by the very Definition of it im- 
plies no more, than an Ability of deducing unknown 
Truths, from Principles or Propofitions that are 
. already known. Now altho' this happy Choice of 
intermediate Ideas, fo as to furnifh a due Train of 
previous Propofitions, that (hall lead us fticceffively 
from one Difcovery to another, depends in fome 
meafure upon a natural Sagacity and Quicknefs of 
Mind; it is yet certain from Experience, that even 
here much may be effeAed, by a ftubbom Appli- 
cation and InduAry. In order to this it is in the 
firft Place neceflary, that we have an extenfive 
Knowledge of Things, and fome general Acquain- ^ 
tance with the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
Wide and extended Views add great Force and Pe- 
netration to the Mind, and enlarge its Capacirf 
of judging. And if to this we join in the fecond 
Place, a more particular and intimate Study of whaa- 

cvcr 
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ever relates to the Subjie£t about which our Enqui- 
ries are employed, we feem to bid fair for Succefriti 
our Attempts. For thus we are provided with an 
ample Variety, out of which to chufe our interme- 
diate Ideas, and are therefore more likely to diicover 
fome among them, that will furniih out the pre- 
vious Proportions neceflary in any Train of Rea- 
ibning. 

V. It is not indecfd to be denied, sagadN ma 
that when we have even got all our tr?aK^^ 

° Undtrfandmg 

Materials about us, much ftill depends grtatif^^ 
upon a certain Dexteri^ and Addrefi, ^ll^^'^r- 
in fingling out the moft proper, and ^^"* 
applying them fkillfully for the Difcovery.of Truth 
This is that Talent which is known by the Name 
of Sagacity, and commonly fuppofed to be altoge- 
ther the Gift of Nature. But yet I think it is 
beyond Difpute, that Pradlice, Experience, and a 
watchful Attention to the Procedure of our own 
Minds while employed in the Exercife of Reafbn- 
Uig, are even here of very great avail. It is a 
Truth well known to thofe who have made any 
conilderable Progrefs in the Study of Algebra, that 
an Addrels and Skill in managing intricate Que- 
ilions may be very often obtained, by a careful 
Imitation of the beft Models. For altho' when we 
firft fet out about the Solution of Equations, we are 
puaaled at every Step, and think we can nev^ 

enough 
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enough ddtfiire the Si^gactiy of tbofe who pnSent 
-m with ekgant Models in that Way; ytt-hyDo- 
4^ee8"we oucfelves arrive at .a gneat. hb&ajj .not 
•only in devtfijng proper Expiztifms, aad coapUng 
ih«m artfully tDgetfaer, {o as from the more <oiBf)Ii>- 
C3ted to derive. others that are fimple; bvitzHoih 
43oatriving:ofefuL Suhftitutions^ to free our Cakub- 
tions from Fra£lions, and thofe Intricacies that «rrfe 
from Surds and iprational Quantities* Nor is it a 
fmall Pkafure attending the Profecution t>f tliis-fitttdy^ 
that we thus diicernthe growing Strength of our own 
Minds, «nd«iee owfelves .approaching ' nearer - and 
nearer to that Sagacity asd Quicknefs^ UnderflaHd** 
ing. Which we fee fo much admired in others, and were 
«it firft apt to t?onclude altogether 'b^ond our 
-Reach. 

VI. We have now confidered thofe 
Z^mfnage. Rcquifites to Invention, that have their 
went ire re. FoundatioH in the natural Talents of 

quired tn tbt 

Bujittejtof the Mind: An enlarged and compre- 
In^cntion. ^^^j.^^ Undcrftanding, a ftrong Habit 

of Attention, a Sagacity and Quicknefs in difcem* 
ing and applying intermediate Ideas. Let us next 
take a View of fuch other Helps, as more imipe- 
diately depend upon Art and Management,, and fhew 
the Addrefs of the Mind, in contrirfaig Means to 
facilitate its Difcoveries, and free it from all un- 
neceffary Fatigne and Labour. For wc arctoob- 
ierve, 
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ferve^ that tho' the Gapaidty of the intcHed tnsfy 
be gffcady enlarged by Ufc aftd ExerGife/yet ftijl 
our Views are confined* wi^hrn icei^am Sounds, be- 
yond 'Which a iinice Underftanding cannot reach. 
And as it <ohtn h^pptns in -the^ IkiveiUgation iof 
Truths efpecially \^bere :it lies at la^cimfiderable 
Diftance from firft Principles, that die^ Number of 
Conn6<3ions imd Relations ^refo: great, as tatot to be 
4aken in at once -by the moft improved Underflahd- 
ing; it is therefore one great Branch of the 'Art of 
Invention, to take Account of thefe Hekitions ^ 
they ^ome into View.|*itnd difpofe of- tbekn in iiich 
IV&mner, that they may al^nays iie 0pien to ''the In- 
fpeflion of the Mimd, when* -difpofed ^to turn ks , 
Attention that Way. By this m^ans^ -without 'per- 
plexing ourfelves with too many Confiderations at 
once, we have • yet thefe Relations at Comman4» 
when nedeffary to be taken notice of in the Pro- 
^ution of our'Difcovcrtes: and the Underftanding 
thus free iind difengaged, can bend its Powers more 
intehfely^ towards that particulur Part of the Inve- 
ft%atfon it is at prefent cDncernfed"i*tith. Now in 
this, according to my Apprehenfion, lies the great 
Art of human Kno^;idedge ; to manage with ^Icill the 
CafCKHty of the IntoUed, and contrive fuch Helps^ 
as may 'bring the tnoft'wide *and extended Obje^ 
wkhin the Compafs of its natural Powers. -When 
therefore ifhe 'Multitude 4of< Rdalions iiicreafe vveiy 

3 faft 
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faft upon us^and grow too unweildy to be dealt 
with m the Lump; we muft combine them in dif- 
ferent Clafles, and fo difpofe of the feveral Parts^ 
as that they may at all times lie open to the leifurely 
• Survey of the Mind. By this means we avoid 
Perplexity and Confufion, and are enabled to con- 
Au£t our Refearches, without being puzzled with 
that infinite Crowd of Particulars, that frequently 
fall under our Notice in long and diiEcuIt liivefti- 
gations. For by carrying our Attention fucceffively 
from one Part to another, we can upon Oc€aiion 
take in the whole; and knowing alfo the Order 
and Difpofition of the Parts, may have recourfe 

to any of them at pleafure, when its Aid becomes 
necelTary in the Courfe of our Enquiries. 

VII. First then I fay, that an or- 

j)iff!t/t\oi of derly Combination of things, and claf- 
greatUfein fl,^g ^\^^^ together with Art and Ad- 

adapting Ob' ^ ^ ^ 

jeSi tttbe drefs, brings great and otherwife un- 
the Utidtr^ manageable Objefts, upon a Level with 

feen in the firft Part of this Treatife how by ta- 
king Numbers in a progreffive Scries, and accord- 
ing to an uniform Law of CompoHtion, the moft 
bulky and formidable CoIle£lions are comprehended 
with Eafe, and leave diilind Impreffions in the Un- 
derftanding. For the feveral Stages of the Pro- 
greifion, ferve as fo many Steps to the Mind, 

by 
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by which it afcends gradually to the higheft Com- 
binations ; and as it can carry its Views from one to 
another with great Eafe and Expedition, it is thence 
enabled to run over all the Parts feparately, and 
thereby rife to a juft Conception of the Whole. The 
fame thing happens in all our other complex No- 
tions, efpecially when they grow very large and 
complicated $ for then it is that we become fenfible 
of the Neceffity of efiablifhing a certain Order 
and Gradation in the Manner of combining the 
Parts, ' This has been already explained at fome 
Length, in the Chapter of theCompoiition and Re- 
folution of our Ideas; where we have traced the gra«* 
dual Progrefs of the Mind, thro* all the diiFerent Or- 
ders of Perception, and fhewn, that the moil ex- 
peditious Way of arriving at a juft Knowledge of 
the more compounded Notices of the Underftand- 
ing, is by advancing regularly thro' all the inter- 
mediate Steps. Hence it is ea(y to perceive, what 
Advantages mud arife from a like Condu£l, in re- 
gard to thofe feveral Relations and Connections, 
•upon which the Inveftigation of Truth depends. 
For as by this means we are enabled to bring 
them ^1 within the Reach of the Mind, they caa 
each in their Turns be made Ufe of upon Occa- 
fion, and furnifli thieir AiSftance towards the Dif- 
covery of what we are in queft of. Now this is 
^ principal Confideration in the Buiinefs of In- 

O vention. 
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vention, to have our Thoughts fo much under 
Command, that in comparing Things together, in 
order to difcover the Refult of their mutual Con- 
^ neSions and Dependence, all the feveral Lights that 
tend to the clearing the Subjeft we are upon, may 
lie diftinftly open to the Underftanding, fo As 410- 
thing material (hall efcape its View: becaufe an 
Overfight of this kind in fumming up the Account, 
mtift not only greatly retard its Advances, but in 
many Cafes check its Progrefs altogether. 

VIII. But fecondly, another Advan* 
nbiinguTio *age arifing from this orderly Difpofi- 

^Ji^am' ^'°" '^' ^^^^ hereby we free the Mind 
'With Frafe In from all unneccflary Fatigue, and leave 

the ItittflftigH' 

tion of Truth, it to fix its Attention upon any Part 
feparately, without perplexing iffelf 
with the Confi'deration of the Whole. Unknown 
Truths, as. we have already obferved, are only 
to be traced, by means of the Relation between 
them and others that are known. When there- 
forethefe Relations become very numerous," it niuft 
needs greatly djftraS the Mind, were it to have its 
Attention continually upon the Stretch,- after fuch 
a Multitude of Particulars at once. But now, by 
the Method, of claffing and ordering our Percep- 
tions above ex;»jlained, this Inconvenience is wholly 
'prevented.. For a juft Diftribution of Things, as 
it afccrtains diftinflly the PUce of each, enables us 

io 
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to call any of them into View at Pleafure, when 
the prefent Confideradon of it becomes neceflary. 
Hence the Mind proceeding gradually thro' the 
feveral Relations of its Ideas, and marking the 
Refults of them at every Step, can always propor- 
tion its^ Enquiries to its Strength ; and confining it- 
felf to fuch a Number of Objefls, as it can take 
in and manage with Eafe, fees more diftintSly all the 
Cpnfequences that arife from comparing them one 
with another. When therefore it comes afterwards 
to take a Review of thefe its feveral Advances, as 
by this means the Amount of every Step of the- 
Inveftigation is fairly laid open to its Infpeftion, 
by adjufling and putting thefe together in.due Or- 
der and Method, it is enabled at laft to difcern 
the Refult of the Whole. And thus as before ia 
the Compofition of our Ideas, fo likewife here in 
the Search and Difcovery of Truth, we are fain to 
proceed gradually, and by a Series of fucceffivc 
Stages. For thefe are fo many Refting-Places to 
the Mind) whence to look about it, furvcy the 
Conclufions it has already gained, and fee what 
Helps they afford, towards* the obtaining of others 
which it ipuft ftill pafs thorough, before it reaches 
the End of the Inveftigation. Hence it often hap- 
pens, that very remote and diftant Truths, which 
lie- far beyond the Reach of any Angle Effort of 
the Mind, arc ytt by thbprogreffive Method fuc- 
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cefsfully brought to Light, and that too with lefs 
Fatigue to the UnderAanding, than could at firft 
have well been imagined. For altho* the whole 
Procefs taken together, is frequently much too 
large, to come within the View of the Mind at 
once ; and therefore confidered in that Light, may 
be (aid truly to exceed its Grafp : yet the feveral 
Steps of the Inveftigation by themfelves, are often 
ea/y and manageable enough ; (o that by proceeding 
gradually from one to another, and thoroughly 
maftering the Parts as we advance, we carry on 
our Refearches with wondVous Difpatch, and are at 
length conduced to that very Truth, with a View 

to the Difcovery of which, the Inquiiition itfelf 
was fet on foot. 

IX. But now perhaps it may not 

Algebra and , - . -r j mi /• 

Aritbmenc% bc improper, if we endeavour to illuf- 

^iTb!tbArt'i ^^^^^ *^^^ Obfervations by an Example, 
«/ Ittvititkn, and fet ourfelves to trace the ConduS 

and Manner of the Mind, when em- 
ployed in the Exercife of Invention. There arc 
two great Branches of the Mathematicks, pecu- 
liarly fitted to furnifh us with Models in this 
Way: Jrithmetick I mean, znA Jlgebra, Algebra 
is univerfally known to be the very Art and Prin- 
ciple of Invention ; and in Arithmetick too, we arc 
frequently put upon the finding out of unknown 
Numbers, by Means of their Rdations and Con- 
nexions 
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neSions with others thaf are known : as where it 
is required to find a Number/ equal to this Sum of 
two others, or the Produft of two others. I chufe 
to borrow my Examples chiefly from this laft Sci- 
ence, both becaufe they will be more within the 
Reach of thofe, for whom this Treati'e is prin- 
cipally defigned ; as likewife, becaufe Arithmetick 
furnifhes the beit Models of a happy Sagacity and 
Management, in chiling and regulating our Per- 
ceptions. So that here more than in any other 
Branch of human Knowledge, we (hall have an 
Opportunity of obferving, how much an orderly 
Difpofition of Things, tends to the £afe and Sue- 

cefs of our Enquiries, by leaving us to canvafs the 
Parts feparately, and thereby rife to a gradual Con- 
ception of the Whole, without entangling our- 
felves with too many Confiderations at once, in any 
fingle Step of the Invcftigation. For it will indeed 
be found, that a Dexterity and Addrefs in the U(e 
of this laft Advantage, ferves to facilitate and pro- 
mote our Difcoveries, almoft beyond Imagination 
or Belief. 

X. We have already explained the '^^ Mithod 

r 1 • XT i_ • cfCiaflngcur 

Manner of reducing Numbers into i\rcej.t;.ns in 
Clafles, and of diftinguifhing tbefe 
Claflkts by their fevcral Names. And now we are 
farther to obferve, that the prefent Method of No- 
Jtation is fo contrived, as exadly to fall in with this^ 

O 3 Form 
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Form of numbering. For as in the Names of Num- 
bers, we rife from Units tp 7ens^ from Tens to Hun' 
dreds^ from Hundreds to Thoufandsy ^c, fo 1 ikewrfe 
in their Notation, the fame Figures, In different 
Placcsi fignify thefe feveral Combinations. Thus 2 
in the firft Place on the right Hand denotes two 
Urifts^ in the fecond Place it exprefles/fo many Tens^ 
in the third Hundreds^ in the fourth Thoufands, 
-By. this. Means it happens, that when a Number 
is written down in Figures, as every Figure 
in it exprefles fome diAin£t Combination, and 
all thefe Combinations together make up the total 
Sum ; fo may the feveral Figures be coniidered as 
the conflituent Parts of the Number. Thus the 
Number 24.^6, is evidently by the very Notar 
tion diilinguifhed into four Parts, mark'd by the 
four Figures that ferve to expreis it. For the firft 
denotes iwa Thoufandy the fecond four Hundred^ 
the third Thirty or three Tensy and the fourth Six* 
Thefe feveral Parts, though tbey here appear tn. a 
conjoined Form, may yet be alfo expref&d jeparatdy 
thus, 2000, 4C0, 3c, and 6, and the Amount 16 
exa6lly the fame. 

The Helps XI. This then being the Cafe, if it 

ihcrue derived - acquired to find a Number, equal to 
*jjy AM'ti'-n the Sum of two others given ; our 
Buftnefs is, to examine leparateJy thefe 
given Numbers , ^d if they appear loo jarge and 

bu'fvT 
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bulky to be dealt with by a fingle Effort of 
Thought, then, fince the very Notation diftirr- 
gur flies them into different Parts, we muft content 
ourfelves with confidering the Parts afunder, and 
finding their Sums one after another. For fince the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, if we find the Sums 
of the feveral Parts of which any two Number* 
confift, we certainly find the total Sum of the two 
Numbers. And therefore, thefe different Sums, uni* 
ted and put together, according to the eftablifhed 
Rules of Notation, will be the very Number we 
are in queft of. Let it be propofed, for inftance, 
to find a Number equal to the Sum of thefe two : 
2436, and 4352. As the finding of this by a fingle 
Effort of Thought, would be too violent an Exer- 
cifc for the Mind ; I confider the Figures reprcfent- 
ing thefe -Numbers, as the Parts of which they con- 
jfift, and therefore fet myfelf to difoov^r their Sums 
one after another. Thus 2 the firfl Figure on the 
right Hand of the one, added to 6 the firft Figure 
on the right Hand of the other, makes 8, which 
is therefore the Sum of thcii^ two Parts. Again, 
the Sum of 5 and 3, the two Figures or Parts in the 
fecond Place, is likewife 8. But now as Figures 
in the fecond Place, denote not fimple Units, but 
3i»j ; iience it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, fignify^ 
five Tins and three Tens^ or 50 and 30, whofe 
Sum therefore muft be eight Tens^ or 80. And here 

O 4 again. 
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again I call to mind, that having already obtained 
one Figure of the Sum, if I place that now found 
immediately after it, it will thereby ftand alfo in 
the fecond Place, and fo really cxpreis, as it ought 
to doy eight TerjSj or 80. And thus it is happily con- 
trived, that tho* in the Addition of the Tensj I con- 
fider. the Figures compofing them as denoting only 
fimple UnttSf which makes the Operation eader and 
le6 perplexed ; yet by the Place their Sum ob- 
tains in the Number found, it exprefles the real 
Amount of the Parts added, taken in their full and 
complcat Values. The fame Thing happens in fum- 
ming the Hundreds and Thoufands ; that is, tho* the 
Figures expreiUng tbefe Combinations', are added 
together as fimple Units j yet their Sums ftanding 
in the third and fourth Places of the Number found, 
thereby really denote the Hundreds and Thoufands, 
and fo reprefent the true Value of the Parts added. 

XII. Here then we have a fxiani- 
IZfisVp/ feft Proof, of the great Advantag^, de- 
kj tvbich it it j-i^ej ffon^ an artful Method of claffing 

earned 9^, the , i -kt i^ 

Mind it put to our Perceptions. For as the Numbers 
iUtieorno themfdves are by this Means diftin- 

guifhed into different Parts, which brings 
them more readily within the Compafs of the Un- 
derttanding ; fo by taking thefe Parts feparately, the 
Operations about Numbers are rendcr'd very eafy 
and fimple. And indeed it is particularly worthy 

our 
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our Notice, and the' in adding two very large Num^ 
bers together, the whole Procefs is of fufficicnt 
length; yet the feveral Steps by which it is con- 
du<^ed, are managed with incredible Difpatcb, knd 
icarce any Fatigue to the Mind. This is apparent 
in the Example given above, where we fee, tHat 
in every Advance from one Part to another, nothing 
more is required, than to add together the two 
Figures in the like Places of the Numbers to be 
fummcd. But what is yet more wonderful,^ tho' 
in the progrefs of a long Operation, the Figures 
riie in their Value as we advance, and grow to fig* 
nlfy Thoufandsj Millions^ Biilions^ ^c, yet fo hap- 
pily are they contrived for exprei£ng the different 
Parts of Numbers, that in every Step^ of the Pro- 
cedure, we coniider them as denoting only fimple 
Units, all other Deficiencies being made-up, by the- 
Places their Sums obtain ia the total Amount. And 
tlius it is fo ordered in this admirable Form of No^ 
tation, that however, large the Numbers are that, 
come under Examination, they are neverthelefs ma- 
naged with the fame Eafe as the moft fimple and ob- 
vious Colledlions \ becaufe in the feveral Operations 
about them, the Mind is neither tied down to the: 
view of too many Parts at o^:e, nor entangled with 
any Confiderations regsu:ding the Rulk. and Com*^ 
gofilion of thofe Parts. 

O s XIII. And; 
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r^'j ^irMir XIH. And if thefe Advantages arc 

*ar E'tpll *^ y^^ Hianifeft in the firft and fimplcft 
«> M-.:ifk' Rules of Artthmetick, much more do 

canon, 

they difeover themfelves •in thofe that 
are intricate and complex. Lee a Man endeavour 
hi his Thoughts, to find the Produd of two Num- 
bers, each confiding of twenty or thirty Places, 
and diat without confideririg the Parts feparately ; 
I believe he will foon be fienfible, that it is a Difco* 
very far beyond the Limits of the human Mind. 
Bat now in the progreffive Method above explain- 
ed, nothing is more fimple and eafy. For if we 
take the firft Figure on the left Hand of the one 
Number, and by it multiply every Figure of the 
other feparately \ thcfe fcvcral Produfts, conneft* 
«d according to the efkbliflied Laws of Notation, 
muft truly r^prefent the total Produft of this other, 
hy that Part of the multiplyrng Number. Let iis 
fuppofe, for Inftance, the Figure in the Unit's Place 
t>f the MukipUtr to be 2, and the three laft 
Places of the Multiplicand to be 432. Then, t 
m\ilttplying 2 produces 4, which therefore is the 
firft Part of the Prodtifi. Again, 2 multiplying 3 
produces 6. But now 3 iftanding in the fecond 
Place of the Muhifdxftod, denotes in its real Value 
three TVof, or 30, which therefore taken twice, 
amounts to fix Tens^ or 6o, And accordingly the 
Figure 6, coming after 4 already found, is thereby 

thrawa 
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thrown into the fecond Place of the Pro4tf&, an^ 

fo truly exprefles 160, its- full .and -adeqtiafte VaKre.. 

The (ame Thing happens in miiki^yihg -4^ Whi&h^ 

flandtng in the Place of HthOteds^ ks PK>daa %y 
2 is 800. But this very Sttm &tt Figui% %^ ^l«^<i- 
ced bom, x and 4, really 4e«r6tes ih ^e rdtbl ^P^« 
duft. Becade coming after -64^ "ihe two Parts aS- 
ready found, it is thoAfy 4etteiMkied to the ^ifd 
Place> where it of GoufTe fejkpncffes fe many *&*- 
i&^. This PrOfecJfe, as fe t?<rkfefit, ttajr be tort*- 
nued to any length we pteafc^ "^i it* Wraarkabk»» 
that in like Maimer as ifi Afldkion,. dio' the Valcle^ 
of the Figure lA the Moliiplitand xontiiWwHy rtfes 
upon us, yet "^ alT atotig pt>oeeed trhh liitem is. 
fimple Units ^ becatife the I'laces of tht fcvwal Pro- 
du6ls in the tcJtjfl Attlouht, repttfetft ihe jaft Rt- 
fijit of nwlt! plying the Figtrtts together, accbrfingfa 
their thiefl»d adequate Valut. 

XrV. Having thiis dbtairted fhfe 
ProAia by the firft Figure of th^ Mul- fn^^.flt' 
tiplicr, we next take thlit in the fecond f'j^,^^- 

*■ au3» in order 

Place) and t)rocefed with it in die tame ^oAidition. 
Matmer. This fecond OpemtioA ^ves 
us theEtfeft of that Figure, cortfidered as a fimple 
Di^. Btrt as it ftood In the fecohd Place, and- 
dietidfiofre really "denoted fo ttianjr Tensy hence it is 

• 

lihdn, that the Produ;£l h^m gained muft be yet 
aaiWplicd by Y^n^ tn order lo cxprefs the true Pro- 

duar 
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AuSt foQght. This is accordingly done in the Ope* 

ration, by placing the firft Figure of this fecond 
Produd, under the fecond Figure of the firft Pro- 
duiSL For this, when they come to be added to- 
gether, has the (ame ERcSt as annexing a Cypher, 
CM* multiplying by Tint, as every one knows who is 
in the leaft acquainted with the Rules of Arithme- 
tick. In like Manner, when we multiply by the 
Figure in the third Place, as this new Produd is 
placed ftill one Figure backwards^ we do in Effect 
annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hun- 
dred. And this we ought certainly to do s becauie 
having confidered the multiplying Figure as deno- 
ting only fimple Units, when it really expreiled b 
many Hundreds,, the firft Operation gives no moce 
than the hundreth Part of the true Produ6h The 
Cafe is the fame in multiplying by the fourth or fifth 
Figures, becaufe the Produ£te ftill running back- 
wards, we thereby in eStA annex as. many Cyphers 
to them, as brings them up feverally to their re- 
lpe£live adequate Values. By this, means it happens, 
that tho' the Figures of the Multiplier in every Ad- 
vance, denote ftill, higher and higher Combinations, 
yet we all along proceed wfth them as fimple Di- 
gits ; the nifpofition of the feveral Produds in or- 
der to Addition, making up for all the Deficiencies 
that arife from this Way of confiderinc; them* When 
in this Method of Procedure, we have obtained the 

Bay- 
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Produfiof theMultiplicanJ into all the different Parts 
of the Multi[dicr, by adding thefe Produfls tc^ether, 
we obtain- alfo the total Produfl of the two Num- 
bers. For lince the Whole is equal to all its Parts, 
nothing is more evident, than that the Produfi of 
any one Number into another, muft be equal to 
its Product into all the Parts of that other : and 
therefore the fcveral partial Produfb united into one 
Sum, cannot but truly reprefent the real Ptx>du£l 
ibught. 

XV. Thi;s we fee, that in Que- ^„i^„.„/ 
flions of Multiplication, tho* the whole (htmim ^ 
Procels is Ibmetimee fufficiently long and »/> afte^ 
tedious, yet the fcveral Steps by which SS.T^^ 
k is carried on, are all very level to the J^>"^"~ 
Powers of 'the Underflanding. For 
from the Account given above it appears, that no- 
thing more is required in any of them, than barely 
to multiply one Digit by another. But now this 
cafy Rule of Operation, is wholly derived from the 
before- mentioned Addrefs in claffing our Percep- 
tions. For to this it is owing^ that the Numbers 
under p>nfideration are diftinguifbed into Parts> 
and that the feveral Parts are alfo clearly reprcfent- 
«d to the Mind, in the Very Form of Notation, 
Now as thefe Parts have an invariable Relation one 
to another, and advance in their Value by an..unl- 
form Law of ProgrciTiaELi the Underilandihg by 
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means of fuch a Link, can cafily hold them toge- 
ther, and carry its Views from Stage to Stage with- 
out Perplexity or Confufion. Hence it happens, 
that however large and mighty the Numbers arc, 
(6 as far to exceed, the immediate Grafp of the 
Mind ; yet by running gradually thro' the feveral 
Combinations of which they are made up, we at 
length comprehend them in their full Extent. And 
becaufe it would be inopoifible for th^ Underftand- 
ing, to multiply very large Numbers one into ano- 
ther, by a fingle Effort of Thought j therefore here 
tlfo it confiders the Parts feparately, and taking 
them in an orderly Series, advances by a Variety 
of fucceffive Steps. It is true indeed in the Progreis 
of the Operation, the feveral Figures rife in their 
Value: but this Confideration enters not the Work 
itfelf. For there, as we have already feen, tho' the 
Chara£lers are taken as denoting only funple Units, 
yet the Order and Difpofition of the partial Pro- 
dudls, exhibits each according to its real Amount. 
Hence in every Step, we have only to multiply one 
Digit by another, which as it is attended with icarce 
any Difficulty, the whole Proccfs is carried on with 
wondrous Difpatch. And thus by a Series of eafy 
Operations, we at length rife to Difcoveries, which 
in any other Method of Procedure, would have 
been found altogether beyond the Reach of the 
Mlnd^ 

XVL SiNc* 
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XVI. Since Aerefore by a due and 

orderly ©ifpoution of our Ideas, wc dajiing our 
can bring the moft wide and extend- tu^lZT* 
ed Objc(fts, upon -a Level with the Pow- Afe<i» a«^iw.; 
ers of the Underftandit^ : and llnce inwtim. - 
by this means alfo, we abridge the Fa- 
tigue and Labour of the Mind, and enable it to 
carry on its Refearches in a progreffive Method^ 
without which Contrivance, almoft all the more re- 
mote and diilant Truths of the Sciences, muft 
have lain for ever, hid from our Knowledge ; I 
think we may venture to affirm, that the Art of 
regulating and clafGng our Perceptions, is the great 
MeaA and Inftrument of luvemion. It id for thia 
Reafon that I have endeavoured in {o particular % 
Manner to illuftiate it from.£)£amples in Numbers; 
becaufe we have here, not only a perfect Model of 
the Art itfelf, but fee alfo in the cleareft manner^ 
what Helps it furntfhes, towards a ready Compre^ 
Jienfion .of Ol^e£ks, and a mafterly Inveftigation o£ 
Truth. Nor let any one find Fault, as if we bad 
infifted rather too long upon Matters that are obe- 
vious -and kiiown to all. For I am apt to tfaink^ 
thkt though very few are Strangers to the received 
Method of Notation, and the common -Rules of 
Operation in Arithtneticic ; yet it is not every one 
that fets bimfeif to :confid^ the Addnefs and Sagar 
city that ma; be feen in ^ Ckmtrivancie of thibm^ 

tit 
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or to unravel thofe Principles of Inveftigation, 
which we have here fo clearly deduced from thenir 
And this I take to be the Reafori^^ that we fome- 
times meet with Inftances of Men, who tho' tho- 
roughly verfed in the Art of Invention, with regard 
to fome particular Branches of Knowledge ; yet if 
taken out of their ufual Track, iind themfelves im- 
mediately at a Stand) as if wholly bereft of Genius 
and Penetration. With fuch Men Invention is a 
mere Habit, carried on in a Manner purely mecha» 
nical, without any Knowledge of the Grounds and 
Reafons, upon which the feveral Rule» of Invcdi- 
gation are founded. Hence they are unfurnifhd 
with thofe general Obfervations^ which may be a- 
like ufefully applied in all Sciences, with only fome 
little neceiiary Variations, fuitcd to the Nature of 
the Subje£l we are upon. And indeed I know of 
no furer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready Iq" 
vention, than by attending carefully to the Pro- 
^ cedure of our own Minds, in the Excrcife of this 
diftinguiihing Faculty ; becaufe from the particular 
Rules relating to any one Branchy we are often en- 
abled to derive fuch general Remarks, as tend to 
lay open the very Foundation and Principles of the 
Art itfclf. 

XVII. If now we turn our Thoughts 

'^'p^VeZg from Aritbrmtick to Jlgebra^ here alfo 

- tbt Jitfo/u^ ^e (hall find, that the great Art of In- 

Ycotion. 
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vention lies* in fo regulating!; and difpo- ^'^^ ^f-^g^' 
fing our Notices of Things, that we fltons, 
may be enabled to proceed gradually in 
the Search of Truth. For it is the principal Aim 
of this Science, by exhibiting the feveral Relations 
of Things in a kind of fymbolical Language, fo to 
reprefent them to the Imagination, as that we may 
carry our Attention from one to another, in any 
Order we pleafe. Hence, however numerous thofe 
Relations are, yet by taking oily fuch a Number of 
them into Confideration at once, as is fuited to the 
Reach and "Capacity of the Underftanding, we 
avoid Perplexity and Confufion in our Refearches, 
and never put our Faculties too much upon the 
Stretch, fo as to lofe ourfclves amidft the Multipli- 
city of our own Thoughts. As therefore in Jrith" 
meticjt, we rife to a juft Conception of the great- 
eft Numbers, by confidering them as made up of 
various progrcffive Combinations ; fo like wife la 
Jtlgebra^ thofe "manifold Relations that ofteh inter- 
vene, between known and unknown Quantities, 
are clearly reprefented to the Mind, by thrdw- 
i.ig them into a Series of diftinft Equations. And 
as the moft difficult Queftions relating to Num- 
bers are managed with Eafe, becaufe we can take 
the Parts or Figures feparately, and proceed with 
them one after another; fo alfo the moft intiicate 
Problems of Algebra are in like Manner readily 

unfold* 



fore it can be difengagerf, which often involves us 
in long and intricate Calculations, and brings Surds 
and irrational Quantities in our Way ; Algebraifts, 
to prevent in fome Meafure thefe Inconveniences, 
and iborteh as much as poflible the Procefs, have 
fallen upon feveral Methods of Subftitution, which 
are of great Service in, very complicated Queflions- 
But thefe, and fuch like Artifices of Invention, can- 
not be explained at length in this (hort Eflky. It is 
enough to have given the Reader a Hint of ihcm, 
and put him in^the Way of unravelling them him- 

felf, when he comes to apply his Thoughts to thofc 
particular Branches of Knowledge where they arc 
feverally made ufe of. 

XIX. There is one Thing how- 

Adlanfagt! ^ver, that in a particular manner de- 
ari/irtgfroma fervcs to bc taken noticc of, before we 
ttott er Ex, difmifs this Subjeft; and that is, the 

fri/pofi of our - ^ 

Tbwgbts. great Advantages that may redound to 
Science, by a happy Notation or Ex- 
preffion of our Thoughts. Ii is owing entirely to 
this, and the Method of denoting the feveral Com- 
binations of Numbers by P'igures ftanding in diffe- 
rent Places, that the moft complicated Operations 
in Arithmetick are managed with fo much Eafe and 
Difpatch. Nor is it lefs apparent, that the Difco- 
vericd made by Alfrebra, are wholly to be imputed 

to that fymbolical Language made ufe of in it. For 

by 
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ty this means we are enabled to reprefent the Re- 
lations of Things in the Form of Equations^ and 
by varioufly proceeding with thefe Equations, to 
Jrace out Step by Step, the feveral Particulars we 
are in queft of. Add to all this, that by fuch a No- 
tation, the Eyes and Imagination are alfo made fub- 
fcrvient to the Difcovery of Truth. For the 
Thoughts of the Mind rife up and difappear, ac- 
cording as we fet ourfelves to call them into View ; 
and therefore, without any particular Method of 
fixing and afcertaining them as they occur, the re- 
trieving them again when out of Sight, would of- 
ten be no lefs painful, than the very firft Exercife of 
-deducing them one from another. When therefore 
in the Purfuit of Truth, we carry our Attention for- 
ward from one Part of the Inveftigation to another, as 
neverthelefs we have frequent Occafion to look bacfe 
upon the Difcoveries already pafled thorough, could 
thefe be no otherwife brought into View, than by 
the fame Courfe of thinking in which they were 
iirfl traced, fo many diiFerent Attentions at once^ 
muft needs greatly diftradt the Mind,' and be attend- 
ed with infinite Trouble and Fatigue. But now, 
the Method of fixing and afcertaining our Thoughts 
by a happy and well-chofen Notation, entirely re- 
moves all thefe Obftacles. For thus, when we have 
Occafion to run to any former Difcoveries^ as 
Care is taken all along to delineate them in pro- 

4 P« 
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per ChtraSers, we need only caft our £fne upon 

that Part of the Procefr where diej fland ezprcfied^ 
which will lay them at once open to the Mind in 
did» tfue and genuine Form. Br this aieans we can 
at any Time take a quick and ready Stmney of our 
Progreft, and running over the feveral Conclufions 
alceady gained, ice more diftinSly what Helps they 
furnifliy towards the obtaining of thofe others we are 
fiiil in Purfuit of. Nay farther, as the Amount of 
every Step of the Inveftigatioit lies fairly before us, 
by comparing them varioufly among themfelves, and 
adjufting them one to another, we come at length 
to difcern die Refult of the whole, and are enabled to 
form our feveral Difcoveries into an uniform and well- 
connedled Syftem of Truths, which is the great End 
and Aim of all our Enquiries. 

XX. Ui»oN tlie whole then it ap- 
ti'onf^*'*^' pears, that in order to proceed fucctfs- 
fully in the Exercife of Invention, we 
muft endeavour as much as poflible to enlarge the 
Capacity of the Mind,* by accuftoming it to wide 
and comprchenfive Views of Things : that we muft 
habituate ourfcives to a ftrong and unfhaken Atten- 
tion, which carefully diftinguifhes all the Circum- 
ftanccs tliat come in our Way, and lets nothing 
material flip its Notice : In fine, that we muft fur- 
nifli ourfclvcs with an ample Variety of intermedi- 
ate Ideas, and be much in the Exercife of fihglingthcm 

out 
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out and applying them for the Difcoverjr of Truth* 
Thefe preparatory Qualifications obtained, what de- 
pends upon Art lies chiefly in the Manner of coini* 
bining our Perceptions, and claffing them together 
with Addrefs, fo as to edablifh a progpeftive Me- 
thod of Invefligation. And here it is of greal: Im-^ 
portance, to contrive a proper Notation oc Ex- 
preffion of our Thoughts, fuch as may exhibit thciiL 
according to their real Appearance in the Mind^ 
and diftindtly reprefent their feveral Divi/ionSt. 

^ClafTes, and Relations. This is clearly feen in the* 
Manner of computing by Figures in Arithmetic^, 
but more particularly in that Symbolical Language, 

■ which hath been hitherto fo fuccefsfully applied in 
unraveling of Algebraical Problems. Thus furnifli- 
ed, we may at any time fet about the Inveftigation 
of Truth ; and if we take Care to note down the 
feveral Steps of the Procefs, as the Mind advances 
from one Difcovery to another, fuch an Arrange- 
ment or Difpofition of our Thoughts, conftitutes 
what is called the Method of Invention, For thu3 
it is plain, that we follow the natural Procedure of 
the Underftanding, and make the Truths we have 
unraveled to fucceed one another, according to the 
Order in whicli they prefcnt themfelves to the 
Mind, while employed in tracing and finding them ' 
out. And here again it well deferves our Notice, 
that as by this means the whole Inveftigation lies 

diftinAlY 
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diSinflly before us; fo by comparing the feveral 
Steps of it among themfelves, and oblerving the Re- 
lation they bear one to another, W9 are enabled to 
form our Difcoveries into a regular Syftem of 
Knowledge, where the Truths advanced are dudy 
linked together, and deduced in an orderly Series 
from firft Principles. This other Manner of com- 
bining our Thoughts, is diftinguiihed by the Name 
of the Method of Science^ which tlierefore now offers 
itfelf to be explained, and is accordingly the Subjefi 
of the enfuing Chapter. 
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KncnvUdge as 
dtrlvcdjiom 
the Contcin~ 
fhti^n of wr 
Stitai^ of a 
ttrtrjfivy and 
unchange^U 



Of the Method of Science. 

I. T N order to give the juftcf 
X Idea of the Rules peculiar to 
this Species of Method, and eftablifb 
them upon their proper Foundation, it 
will be neceflary to begin with fettling 
the Meaning of the Word Sc'uncey and 
flicwing to what Parts of human Knowledge that 
Term may be moft fitly applied. We have already 
obferved in tlie firft Chapter of the f#eond Book, 
that there are three feveral Ways of coming at the 
Knowledge of Truth. Firft by contemplating the 

Ideas 
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Ideas in our own Minds. Secondly^ .by the lah> 

Hiation of the Seafes. TfaM^yi ^T ^^ Teftimonf 

of others. When we fet onr&hres to confidpr the 

Ideas in oar own Minds, we vacioufly compafe them 

together, in order . to judge of their Agreeipent or 

Difagreement. Now as all the Truths deduce^ 

iji this Way, flow from certsun 'Gonnes£Hoiis. aoii 

Relations, difcerned between the Ideas themfplves 4 

and as when the fame Ideas are brought into-CoriH 

f>^ifon^ the fame Relations mull: ever and invaria^ 

biy fubfift between them; hence it is plain, that 

the iSnowledge acquired by the Contemplation 6£ 

our Ideas, is of a ilect&ary and unchangeable 'Na^- 

ture. But farther^ as thefe R^ktions between our 

Ide^ are not^'^only fuppofed to be real in chemh* 

felves, but alfo to be . feen and difcerned by the 

Mind ; and as when we clearly perceiVea Conne<£^ion: 

or Repugnance between any two Ideas, we cannot 

avoid judging them to agree or difagree according- 

Jy ; it evidently follows, that our Knowledge of 

this Kind is attended with abfolute Certainty and 

Convrftion, infomuch ,tbat: it is impbSible for us to' 

.with^hold our Ailent, pr ^nteftajn :any Doubt ats- 

to the Ro^ty .of. Ti:uths.{o'ofi4red* to the Un» 

Arftan^ing. The . Rel^tipn of .f quairty bctw^^eft 

the -Wbot^ aniJ all its-Fa^ts, in apparent to eveiy 

:i»ne, who Jhas foroied to hmfflf dlfiiil^i ;Natioti 

j^ what. ^ Worrfs Sf9f9ie mi P^rJ fmi fon. 

? No 
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No Man therefore, who has thefc two Ideas in his 

■ 

Mind, can poffibly doubt of the Truth of this 
Propofition, that the TVhcle is equal to all its Parts, 
For this would be only endeavouring to perfuade 
himfelf^ that that was not, which he plainly and un- 
avoidably perceives to be/ So that in all Cafes 
where we difcern a Relation between any of our 

Ideas, whether immediately by comparing them one 
with another, or by means of intermediate Ideas, that 
lay it open diftindly to the Underftanding ; the 
Knowledge thence arifing is certain and infaUible. 
I fay Infallible; becaufe we not only perceive and 
qwn the Truth of Propofitions fo offered to the 
Mind, but having at the (ame time a clear View of 
the Ground on which^our Aflcnt r^Sy are intire-^ 
]y fatisfied within ourfelves, that we cannot poffibly 
be deceived in this Perception. 

jtsjiowirg H* This fecond Way of coming at 

'fZJtUn ^^ Knowledge is by the means of the Senfes. 
the Seffesy'be- Ffom them wc rcceivc Information, of 

gets undoubted r^ *n c r-\\ • r\ 

jiffurance^t the Exiitence of Objects without uS) 
PofiibUityof ^f ^^^ Union and Conjtindlion of dif- 
%7ed^' ferent Qualities in the fame Subjefi, and 

of the Operations of Bodies one upon 
another. Thus our Eyes tell us, that there is !n 
the Univerfe fuch a Body as wd call the Sun ; our 
Sight and Touch, that Light and Heat, or at leaft 
the Power of exciting thofe Perceptions in us, co» 

'^ cxift 
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exift in that Body j • and laftly, by the fame Sight 
we alfo learn, that Fire has the Power of diffolving 
Metals, or of reducing Wood to Charcoal and 
.A(hes. But now with regard to this Kind oT 
Knowledge we are to obferve, that tho* when the 
Organs of the Body ar^ rightly difpofed, and opc«- 
rate in a natural Way, we never doubt the Tc- 
.ftimony of our Senfes, but form moft of the Scheme* 
of Life upon their Information; yet are not the 
Truths of this Clafs attended with that abfolute and 
infallible Aflurance, which belongs to thofe derived 
from xhc Contemplation of our own Ideas. Wc 
find that the Senfes frequently rcprefent ObjeSs as 
really exifting, which yet ha?e no Being but in our 
own Imaginations ; as in Dreams, Phrenfies, and 
the Deliriums of a Fever. A Diforder too in the 
Organs, makes us often afcribc Qualities to Bodies, 
intirely different from ihofe they appear to poflefs at 
other Times. Thus a Man in the Jaundice fliall 
fancy every ObjeS prefented to him yellow ; and 
in bodily Diftempers, where the T^fte is greatly 
vitiated, what naturally produces the Idea of Sweet- 
nefs, is fometimes attended with a quite contrary 
^enfation. It is true, thefe Irregularities neither 
ought, nor indeed do . they with confiderate Men in 
any ways tend, to difcredit the Teflimony of Ex- 
perience. He that awake, in his Senfes, and fatif- 

Ihould take It 
ijit# 
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fied t%it his Organs Qjperated jduely, fl 



into Ills Head to ddiftt, whether Fire would bum, 
or Arfentc poifon hini> arid therefore ra(faly venture 
tipon theft Obje£b, would foon be convinced of his 
"Error, in a Way not much to his liking. As nevcr- 
thelefs the Senfes do fometidies impofe upon Us, 
there is no abfolute and irifalh'ble Security that they 
may not at others ; abd therefore the Afllirance thejr 
produce^ tho' reafon^ble, fatisfying, and fufficient- 
^y well founded to determine us in the feveral A£lf- 
ons and Occurrences of Life, is yet of fuch a Na- 
ture, as not neceflarily to exclude all Poffibility of 
l)eing deceived, fieiice Tdme Men go 'fb far ^ to 
maintain, that We ought to diflruft our Serifes alto- 
gether: nay whole Sefts among the Ancients, be- 
caufe of this bare Poffibility, ivhich really extends 
no farther than to Matters of Experience and Te/fi^ 
mony^ yet eftabliihed It is as a Principle, that we 
ought to doubt of every thing. Nor are there 
wanting Philbfophers among the Moderns, who up* 
on the fame Grounds deny the ExifleiKe of Bodies, 
and afcribe the Perceptii^ns excited in ixs^ not to the 
Aftion of external Matter, but to certain 6fia- 
bli(hed Laws in K^ture, which operate up6n Us ih 
fuch manner, ^ to produce air thofe feveral Effefls, 
that feem to Sow from the real Prefence of Objcflfs 
varioufly affeSing our Perception; It is not my De- 
(ign here to, enter into a particular Difcuffion of 
thefe Matters' : ^1 I aim it U to 4h6W, j^t -the 

^ Tcfti- 
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Teffimony of the Scnfcs, tho' fufficient ta convmcc^ 
fober and reafonable Men, yet doe^ npt fo unavoidiv 
ably extort our Aflcnt,, as to leave no. room foj: Sufr 
picion or Diftruft. 

III. The third ani laft Way of ^/,««fer 
coming at Truth is, by the Report and f'^^^'^f^^ 

T^imony of others* This rcg^dst mareuncertaim, 

ciiiefly paft Fads and Tranfa^iona^ •J'mMyCafit 
which having no longer any Exiftence^ '^tbomfwa^ 
cannot be brought within the prefent veringorDi^ 
Sphere of our Obfervation. For as 
tbefe could never have fallen under our Cognir- 
a&aiKe, but by the Relations of fuch as had fuffi-^ 
cient Opportunities of being informed ;, it is hencf} 
;^)parent9 that al) our Knowledge of this Kind,^ i^ 
whoHy founded upon the Conveyance of Teftir 
9%ony. But now, ^tho' this in many Cafes is a^ 
fiificiei)^ Grpiin4 of Afljent, fo as to produce a read]f 
Seli.ef ii) the Mind^ y^ is it liable to ilill greater 
Obje^Mons, than even $he Report^ of Experience.^ 
Qur Senfes, it is true, on fome Occafions deceive 
us, and therefore they may poi&hly on others* But 
this bare Poffibility creates little or no Diftruft |. 
becauie there are fixed Rules of judging, whei^ 
tibey operate according to Nature, and when they 
are perverted or given up to Caprice. It is other? 
wife in Matters of mere human Teftimony. For 
tj^ey bcfides the. Suppolltion that the Perfons 
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themfdves may have been deceived, there is a &r« 
Cher Poflibility, that they may have confpired to 
Impofe upon others by a falfe Relation. This Con- 
fideration has the greater Weight, as we frequently 
meet with fuch Inftances of Difingenuity among 
Men, and know it to be their Intereft in fome. 
particular Cafes, to diflemble and mifreprefent the 
Truth. It would ' neverthelefs be the Height of 
Folly, to rejeft all human Teftimony without Di- 
ftinftion, becaufe of this bare Poffibility* Who 
' can doubt whether there ever were in the World 
fuch Conquerors as Alexander and Julius Cafar ? 
Tfiere is no abfolute Contradiflion indeed in fup- 
pofmg, that Hiftorians may have confpired to de- 
ceive us. But fuch an univerfal Concurrence to a 
FaMhood, without one contradiQing Voice, is fo 
extremely improbable, and fo ytty unlike what 
jafually happcxri in the World, that a wife Man could 
as foon perfuade himfelf to believe the groifeft Ab- 
iurdity, as to admit of a Suppofition fo remote 
Tf cm every Appearance of Truth. Hence the Faflf 
of Hiftory, when well attcffted, arc readily embra- 
jced by the Mind ; and tho' the Evidence attend- 
ing them be not fuch, as produces a neceflary and 
infallible Aflurarxe, it is yet abundantly fufficient 
to juftify our • Belief^ and leave thofe without Ex- 
cuftj who upon the bare Ground of PoffiWlity, are 

for 
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for reje£^ing intircly the Conveyance oF Tcfti-.. 

mony. 

IV. Upon the whole then it ap- s,Unc$ belong^ 

pears, that abfolgte Certainty, fuch as g'J^^l'^r^ 

is attended with unavoidable Aflent, Krowkdge 

vfhicb it de'» 

and excludes all Poffibility of being de- rived from tbe 
ceived, is to be found only in the Con- c/^^i^lau 
templation of our own Ideas. In Mat- 
ters of Experience and Tcftimony, Men we fee 
may frame Pretences for Sufpicion and Diftruft : 
but in that Part of Knowledge which regards thcr 
Relations of our Ideas, none fuch can have place;^ 
For as all thefe feveral Relations are either imme- 
diately difcerned by the Mind, or traced by meana 
of immediate Ideas, where Self-Evidence is fup- 
pofed to accompany every Step of the Procedure, it 
is abfolutely impoffible for a Man to perfuade him- 
felf that that is not, which he plainly and necelTi- 
rily perceives to be. Now it is to Knowledge at- 
tended with this laft Kind of Evidence alone, that 
in Stridnefs and Propriety of Speech we attribute 
the Name of Science. For Science implies Perceptioa 
and Difcernment, what we ourfelves fee and can- 
not avoid feeing ; and therefore has place only in 
Matters of abfolute Certainty, where the Truths 
advanced are either intuitive Propofitions, or dedu^ 
ted (rem them in a Way of ftriS Demonflration. 
Aiid^as this Kind of Certainty is no where to hm 

F 4 found. 
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found, but in invefHglting ih6 RelatioiM of cor 

Ideas ; hence it is plain, that Schnce^ properly fpeak- 
ing, regards wholly the firft Branch of human 
Knowledge ; that which we hav6 faid is derived 
from a Contemplation of the Ideas in our own 
Minds. 

V. But here I expeft it will be 
iedgetf^I aikcd, if Scieme and Dinumjiration be- 
^f^^T'"^^ long only to the Confideration of our 

•f Objeas mt t -rr 

intaieive. own Ideas,^ what Kind of Knowledgp 

is it that wc have relating to Bodies, 
their Powers, Properties, and Operations one upon 
another? To this I ahfwer^ that we have dready 
diftihguifhed it by the Name of Natural or £x-^ 
ferimentaL But that we may fee more diftindtiy 
whfcreiii the Difference between SciiniiJkalziiA Na-^ 
tural Knowledge lies, it may not be improper to. 
add the following OhfervationSi, When wc caft 

our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately con-^ 
elude, that there exifts an Objecft without us, cor- 
refpondlng to the Idea in our Minds. * We are 
however to take Notice, that this Conclufion does 
not arife from any neceflary and unavoidable Con- 
hedlion difcerned, between the Appearance of the 
Idea in the Mind, and the real Exiftence ''of the 
Objeft without us- We all know by Experience, 
that Ideas may be excited, and that too by a*Teemi 
ing Operation of Qbjeds upon our Scnfcs,' whea 
' ^ tiher^. 
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there are iiit Fad no fuch Obje£b extftiiig; as in 
Dreams, and the Deliriums of a Fevei-* Upon 
•what then is tiie before^mentjipaed Gondviion pro* 
.perly grounded ? Why evidently upon this : that 
as we are fiitisfied our vJOcgans operate duely, and 
know that every ESeSt muft have a -Caufe, no- 
thing is more natural than to Aippofe, that vfhevt 
an Idea is excited in 4^ Mind, fome Objed e^ifts 
correfponding to the^^Idea, which is theCaufe of that 
Appearance. iBut as this Gondufion^ by what we 
have feen, is not necci&ry and unavoidable, hen^e 
-there is no Iniuiiion in the Cafe, but merely a pro*- 
-baUeConjefiure, or FeafonablePrefumption^tgroufidodl 
upon an intuitiue Truth.' 

VI. Again, when a Kece of Gold jihjoiute Cer^ 
isdiffolv^d in Jqua Regia^ we fee in- ^^^Xi!^» 
deed and own the £ffe6i produced, tut iedgec%Mfif^ 

to wbat foils 

cannot be feid in Stri£lne(s. and Propri* urdetour iM» 
ctyof Speech, to Jiave any Perception JJ^J['''" '^''' 
or DifQernment oi it. The Reafon is,, . 
ibecaufe ^being unacquainted with the intimate Na« 
ture both of Aqua Regia aod Gold, we cannot 
from the Ideas of them in our Minds deduce^ 
why 4he one (^>eratcs upon the other in that 
particular Manner. Hence it is, that our Know- 
ledge of the Fa£ls and Operations of 'Nature, ex« 
tends not with Certainty beyond the prcfent In- 
ftance, fx what fi^ -under our hnmediatt Notice ; 
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U> that in all our Refearches relating to thtm, we 
muft proceed in the Way of Trial and Ex- 
periment, there being here no general or nniverfal 
Truths, whereon to found Scientifical Dedudkions. 
Becaufe the Solution of Gold in Aqtta Rigia holds 
in one Experiment, we cannot thence infalliblj 
conclude that it will hold in another. For not know- 
ing upon what it is in either of thefe Bodies, that 
the Efied here mentioned depends, we have no 
abfolute Certainty in any new Experiment we pro- 
. pofe to make, that the Objects to be applied one 
to another, have that precife Texture and Con- 
fiitution, from which this Solution refults. Che- 
mifts know by Experience, that Bodies which ^ 
by the (amie Name, and have the fame outward Ap- 
pearance, are not always however exa£Uy alike m 
their Powers and Operations. In vain do they of- 
ten fearch for thofe Properties in one Piece of Anti- 
tnony^ which on former Occafions they may have 
found in another ; and by this means, to their 
no fmall Mortification, find themfelves frequently 
difappointed, in very coftly and promifing Experi- 
ments. Now have we any exprefs and pofitive 
AfTurance, that the very Bodies with which we 
have forn^erly made Experiments, continue fo cx- 
adly the fame, as to afiprd the like Appearances in 
any fucceeding Trial. A thoufand Changes hap* 
fen every Moment in the natural Worlds without 

ou^ 
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our having the leaft Knowledge or Perception of 

thexn.^ An Alteration in our Atmofphere, the Ap- 
proach or Recefs of the Sun, his Declination to- 
wards the North or South, not only vary the out- 
ward Face of 'Things, but occallon many Changes 
in the human Conftitution itfelf, which we yet 
perceive not when they happen ; nor fhould ever 
be feniible of, but by the EiFefb and Confequences 
refulting from them. And whether Alterations ana- 
logous to thefe, may not fometimes be produced 
in the Frame and Texture of many Bodies that 
furround us, is what we cannot with Certainty de- 
termine. Hence from an Experiment's fucceeding 
in one Inftance, we cannot infallibly argue that it 
will fucceed in another, even with the fame Body* 
The Thing may indeed be probable, and that in the 
higheft Degree ; but as there is ftill a Poffibility that 
fome Change may have happened to the Body, un- 
known to us, there can be no abfolute Certainty in 
the Cafe. 

VIL Had we fuch an intimate Ac- „„ „^ . ^ 

What Kitid ^ 

quaintance with the Structure both of Kmywiedgtof 
Jqua Regia and Goldy as to be able deji-^bt 
thence to difcem, why the one fo ope- ^^^^^^ 
rates upon the other, as to occafion its 
DiiTolution ; infomuch that from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds we could dearly deduce^i t£iat 
Bodies of fuch a Make apf liecf one to another, muft 



ftteeflariTy prodnce the Effe& here mentTonecT; our 
Knowledge would thea be SdentSficalj and ftand 
upon the Foundation either ef Intuiti&u or DetMtt^ 
Jlrationj accofding as the Perception was imme- 
diate, or attained by means of ioteryening Ideasw 
In this Cafe therefore^ having two ftandard Idea» 
in our Minds^ whofe delations we perfedUy well 
know^ wherever wc fouad ObjeS? confornaable to 
thefe Ideas^ we cpul4 then pronounce with Ceruin- 
ty, that die Application of them one to another 
would be attended with the above YSdEt : becauft 
whatever is true in. Idea, U unavoidably fo alfo in 
Ae Reality of Things,, where Things exift anfwer* 
able to chefe Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that ar 
Parallelogram is the double of *a Triangle, fending, 
upon the &me Bafe, and between the fame Paral- 
lels; the fame will be true of every real Triangle 
And Parallelogram, that exift with the Conditions 
^erfe mentioned. We are likewife to obferve, that 
the Changes to which Bodies are daily liable, could 
produce no Confufion or Perplexity in natural 
i^nowledge, did it ftand upon the Foundation here 
HKntioneid. For in fuch a Cafe, the Powers and 
Properties of Objc£ls being ^duced from the Ideas 
©f them in our own Minds, would no otherwife be 
applied to Things really exifting, than as thefc 
Things are fpund perfefily conformable to our 
?^ca?f When therefore an Alteration happened in 

any 
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any Bbd/^ as it would by this means differ from ihat^ 
flandard Idea, whence its former Properties were • 
feen to flow^ we muft of courfe be fenfible, that 
fome fuitable Change would follow in the Proper*, 
ties themfelves, and that its Powers and Operations 
in regard of other Bodies^ would not be. in all re*- 
ipe^theCime. 

VIII. But what is ftiU more re- E^mtncetiei 
markable ; . we lliould upon this Suppo-. ^b Toundt^. 
fition be able to determme, the mutual Knowledge, 
AAioQ and Influence of Bodies^ without - 
having recourfe to Trial or f)xperiment» Had 
we, for inftance, a perfefl Knowledge of the inti. 
mate Nature and Compofitron of an animal Body, . 
and of that .particular Poifon that is infufed into it 
by the Bite of a Viper, fo as clearly and diftin£ily. 
to difcern how they are adapted one to another; 
we might thence fcientifically deduce^ without the 
Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a Viper 
would {q unhinge the human Fabrick, and pro* 
duce fuch Ferments and Combuftions in it, as muft 
neceflarUy be followed by a total Extinflion of all 
the vital Functions, and leave that admirable Ma- 
chine a mere lifelefs Lump. But as fuch perfect and 
adequate Ideas of Objects, and their mutual Habi- 
tudes one to another, are plainly beyond the Reach 
of our prcfent Faculties ; it were vain for us to think 
c/ improving natural Knowledge, by abflra£t Rea- . 

ioning 
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foiling or fcientiiical Dedudlions. Experience ii 
here the tru: and proper Foundation of our Judg* 
ments, nor can we by any other m^ns arrive at 
a Difcovcry of the feveral Powers and Properties of 
Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate die 
Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of its 
Parts in a Microfcope, and torture and analyfe it by 
all the ProcefTcs of Chemiftry, before he could pro* 
nounce with Certainty, the £ffe£t it will have upon 
a human Body ? One Angle Experiment lays that 
open in an Inftant, which all the Wit and Inven- 
tion of Men, would never of themfclves have been 
able to trace. The fame holds in all the other Psuts 
of natural Philofophy. Our Difcoveries relating 
to Eledlricity, the Powers and Properties of the 
Load-ftone, the Force of Gun- powder, ^c. were 
not gained by Reafoning, or the Confideration of 
cur abftrad Ideas, but by means of Experiments 
made with the Bodies themfclves. Hence it hap- 
pened, that while the Philofophy of Arijlotle pre- 
vailed in the Schools, which dealt much in Meta- 
phyfical Notions, occult Qualities, Sympathies, An- 
tipathies, and fuch like Words without Meaning ; 
the Knowledge of Nature was at a ftand : becaufe 
Men pretended to argue abftradedly about Things, 
of which they had no perfeft and adequate Ideas, 
whereon to ground fuch a Method of Reafoning. 
But now in the prefcnt Age, that we have returneci 
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to the Way of Trial and Experiment, which is 
indeed the only true Foundation of natural Philofo- 
phy; great Advances have already been made, and 
the Profpefl of ftill greater lies before us. 
IX. And thus at length we may 
fufficiently unde(ftand, wherein the pro- tS^^^citntu 
per DifFerence lies, between fcientifical ^.'^^/J^; 
and natural Knowledge. In Matters i^^z*- 
of Science we argue from the Ideas in 
oar own Minds, and the Conne^ons and Relations 
they have one to another. And as when thefe 
Relations are fet clearly and plainly before u$, we 
cannot avoid perceiving and owning them, hence 
all the Truths of this Clafs produce abfolute Cer- 
tainty in the Mind, and are attended with a ne- 
ceflary and unavoidable Aflent. It is otherwife m 
the Cafe of natural Knowledge. Intuition and in- 
ward Perception have here no Place. We difcern 
not the Powers and Properties of thofe Objeih that 
furround us, by any View and Comparifon of the 
Ideas of them one with another, but merely by Ex-, 
perience, and the Impreffions they make on th« 
Senfes. But now the Reports of Senfe happening in 
fome Inftances to deceive us, we have no infal- 
lible AlTurance that they may not in others ; which 
weakens not a little the Evidence attending this 
Kind of Knowledge, and leaves room for Sufpicion 
and Diftruft* Nay> what is yet muore confiderahle, 

as 
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as we have no perfeA and adequate Ideas of Ho* 
dies, reprefenting their inward Conftitution, or 
laying open the Foundation upon which their Qaa- 
lities depend^ we can form no univerfal Proportions . 
about theniy aj^icable with Certainty in all parti- 
cular Inftances^ Fire, we fay, diflblves Metals*. 
This, tho' exprcffed indefinitely, is however only a 
particular Truth, nor xan be extended with abfo- 
lute Aflurance, beyond 'the feveral Trials made. 
The Reafon is, that b^ing ignorant of the inward 
Frame send Compdfition both of Fire and Metals ; 
when Obje6b are ofiered to us under that Name». 
^e have therefore no pofitive Certainty, that they 
are of the very Make and Tiexture requifite to die 
Succefs of the Experiments The Thing may in- 
deed be probable in the higheft Degree, but for 
want of ftandard and fettled Ideas, we can never 
arrive at a clear and abfolute Perception in the 
Cafe. 

X. As neverthelefs it is certain, that. 

ofReajiTng wiany general Conclufions in natural 
%»oZufe Philofophy are embraced without Doubt 
or Hefitation ; nay, that wc form moft 
of the Schemes and Purfuits of Life upon that 
Foundation ; it will naturally be asked here, how 
come we by this Aflurance ? I anfveer, not fcientifi- 
cally, and in the Way of ftrift Demonftration> but 
by Analogy, and an Induction of Experiments. We 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguiih Fire» for infiance, bj fitch, of its Quali* 

ties, as lie mor» immediately open to the Notice of 
the SenTes) among which Lig)it aad Heat are die 
moft ccmfideraUe. Exacnining ft ill fSuthet into it9 
Nature^ we find- it likewife poCkBS^ fii Ae Power 
of dtflblviag Metals. But this new Propertjv 
not haying anjr nccefiary ConBe£tion that we 
^aui tracer with thofe other Qualities by which 
Fire is cKftinguiihedy we. cannot thesefore argue 
with Certamty, that wherever Li^ and Heat 
&<• ane^ the Power of difiblving Metals co-exifts 
with thenv 'Tis not till after we have tried the 
Thing in a Variety of Experiments, and found it 
always, to hold^ that we beg^io to prefume there 
may bc^ really fome fuch Connexion, tho' ottr 
Views are too ihort and imperfi^ tp difcover it* 
Hence we arq led to frame a gener^ Conclullon^. 
;}£gi^ng from what has ^ready ha{)|)Qaed». to whsijt 
wiU happen again in the ItkeQajGes; in&>m)tf:b tb^ 
whe^e we n^eet with aU the vthec Pro^^rtics of Fke 
ijj apy 3ody9. we have not thp lea^ D^ubt,^ but that 
upon Trials thfi Power. abov.Q^menttpned will be 
£ound to belong tp . it; s4ib« Thi$ 4s called itoar 
.ibning by J/iahg^ j^ and as. it is • ipv iee founded 
.in^rely upoi^ I^U(Stion,. and J^periments made 
with particular Objefis : the .more precife. and s^ 
curate our Ideas of thefe Objeds are, and the 
gfida^er the Variety of £x{ierim^nt9 upon which. 
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tire build our Rcafoni ng, the more certtin ind 
undoubtedly will tbc Condufion be. 'Tb in this 
Manner we arrive at all the general Truths of na- 
tural Knowledge : as that the Bite of certain Ani- 
mals is mortal ; that a needle touched by a Load- 
flone points to the North; .that Gravity bdongs 
univerfidly to all Bodite ; and innumerable others, 
which though not capable of (tr]£k Denumftrationj 
are nevertheleis as readily embraced upon die Foun- 
dation of Analogy, as the moft obvious and intui- 
tive Judgments ; nay, and become fixed and fteddy 
Principles of Adion, in all the Aims and-Purfuits 
of Life. 

Hinvevenfci. ^^* ^ND here again it is particu- 
ewifcai Rea. i^fiy remarkable, that havine: afcertain- 

J9ntnm may be ^ o ■ 

intrSiuced in^ od the general Properties of Things bv 
Analogy, if we prooeed next to efia- 
blifh thefe as Poftulata in Philofophy, we can upon 
this Foundation build ftriA and mathematical De- 
monftrations^ and thereby introduce fcitntijkd 
Reafoning into natural Knowledge. In this man- 
ner Sir Ifaac Newton^ having determined the Laws 
of Gravity by a Variety of Experiments, and lay- 
ing it down as a Principle, that it operates accord- 
ing to tbofe Laws through the whole Syftem of Na- 
ture ; has thence in a Way of ftrid Demonftration, 
deduced the whole Theory of the heavenly Motions. 

For 
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For granting once this Pojinlatum^ that Gravity be- 
longs «univerfa!ly to all Bodies, and that it afls ac- 
cording to their folid Content, decreafing with the 
Diftance in a given Ratio ; what Sir Ifaac has de- 
termined in regard to the Planetary Motions, fol- 
lows from the bare Confideration of our own Ideas ; 
that is, neceffarily and fcuntificaUy. Thus like- 
wife in Optjcisy if we lay it down as a Principle, 
that Light is propagated on all Sides in right Lines, 
and that the Rays of it are refleded and refraded, 
accorJing to certain fixed invariable Laws, all which 
is known to be true ' by Experience ; we can upon 
this Foundation, eftablifh mathematically the Theo- 
ry of Vifion. The fame happens in Mechanhksy 
Hydroftatichy Pneumaticks^ &c. where froln Poftu-- 
lata afcertained by Experience, the whole Theory 
relating to thefe Branches of Knowledge, follows in 
a Way of flrift Demonftration. And this I take 
to be the Reafon, why many Parts of natural Phi* 
Ibfophy, are honoured with die Name of Sciences* 
Not that they, arc ultimately founded upon Intui- 
tion ; b\it that the feveral Principles peculiar to 
them, being aflTumed upon the Foundation of Ex- 
perience, the Theory deduced from thefe Principles^ 
iscftablilhed hy fcienuficalVi^2Somt\g. 
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Sn. CouiD we indeed diicem any 

plrilnce is the ncccflary Connexion, between Gravity 
c^^jofour ^^ *^ known cffcntial Qualities d 
jijjcmt. Matter, infomuch that it was ixJk^ 

rable from the very Idea of it j the- 
whole Theory of the Planetary Motionst would thea 
be ftriftly and propcxly fciintificaU For feeing from. 
the Notion of Gravity, we can demonftratively de« 
termine the Laws, that Bodies will obferye in their 
Revolutions^ in any known Circumftances ; if the 
Circumftances relating to any Syftem of Bodies can 
I^e traced, and Gravity is fuppofed eflential to them,^ 
we can then, from the bare Coniidera^ion of our 
own Ideas,, deduce all their Motions and Phaeno- 
niena» Now this is precifely what Sir ffaae has done 
in regard to our Planetary Syftem* He has deter* 

ipined the Circumftances of the Bodies that coo^i 
l)ofe it, ia i^efjjtii gf Situation, Diftance, A^agui* 
tude, i^c* all which being fuppoled, if they are efr. 
&ntially aduated by Qravi^, their feveral Revolu- 
tions apd Appearances n^uft be equally eflential. 
3ut as the Principle of Gravitation cannot be ac«. 
counted fo^ by the known Qualities of Mattery, nci- 
tjier, can this Theory be immediately deuced from 
the Idea of Body ; and therefor^ tlio' our Reaibn* 
ing in this Part of Phil^fophy be truly fcientifical, , 
yet as the Principle upon , which that Reafoning is 
grounded, is derived from Experience, the Theoiy 

itfctf. 
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jtJTctf muft needs ultknately reft upon the fame 

Foundation. And thus even the Dodrine of the 
Planetary Motions, tho' feemingly eftablifhed by 
-aultheniatical Reafoning, falls yet in Stri<Sbiefs and 
Propriety of Speech, under the Head of natural 
/Knowl^ge. For in this precifely coniifts the^Dif- 
•ference between Sciencey and what we call the Pbtlo« ' 
^ofby of Nature i that the one is grounded ultr- 
-mately on Intuition^ the other on E^^ienee. As the 
Obfenration here made^ holds alike in all the other 
Branches of natural Philofophy, in which fciftni- 
^<7/ Reafoning has been introduced^ it is hence ap^ 
parent, that they are no Sciences in the &xiGt and 
proper Senfe of the Word, but only by a certain 
Latitude of Expreflion, commdn enough in all Lan- 
^ages. What we have therefore £ud ^bove, rela- 
ting to thelmpoffibility of improving natural Know- 
ledge by fcientifical D^duAions, is not contradiSed by 
any thing advanced in this Se£Hon. We there meant 
Dedudtions grbunded ultintately on Intuition, and de- 
rived from a Confideration of the abilnuSl Ideas of 
Objedls in our own Minds ; not fuch as flow front 
Pfiftulata aflumed upon the Foundation of Experience^ 
For thefe laft, as we have already obferved, are not 
truly and properly fcienti£cat, but have obtained 
^tfeat Name, merely wi account of the Way of Rea- 
foriing, in which they are colle&ed from the faid 

Pil/Mita. 

Xm. If 



he who Imports the FaQ may himfelf bj 
« wrong Judgment ; but could we evei 
diis Scruple, there is ftill Room to fufpi 
may aim at impofing upon us by a falfe 
In this Cafe therefore it is plain, there 
Intuition or inward Perception of Trut 
and abfolute Demonilration, and confc 
Science. There is however a Way of 
even here, that 'begets an intire Acquici 
leads us to embrace without wavering, 
and Reports of Hiftory. If, for inftance, 
that the HiAorian was a Man of Verat 
was a competent Judge of what he re), 
had fufficicnt Opportunities of being ini 
the Boole that bears bis Name was rea 
him; if it had been handed down to us 
ed; in fine, if what he relates is probab 
falls in naturally with the other Events ol 
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paft Tranfafiions ; and though they are not ca- 
pable of fcienttfical P/oofj'yet in many Cafes we 
arrive at an undoubted Affurance of them. For 
as it is abfurd to demand mathematical Demon- 
ftration in Matters of Fa£l, becaufe they admit not 
of that kind of Evidence ; it is no lefs fo to doubt 
of their Reality, when they are proved by the beft 
Arguments their Nature and Quality will bear. 

XIV. And thus we fee, in the fe- 
veral Divifions of human Knowledge, llffj'^jy 
both what is the Ground of Judging, and eluded from 
the Manner of Rcafoning, peculiar to Science. 
each. In Scientifical Knowledge, which 
regards wholly the abftraft Ideas of the Mind, 
and thofe Relations and Connexions they have one 
with another; our Judgments are grounded on /w- 
tuition^ and the Manner of Reafoning is by £)/- 
monjlratton. In -A/j/z/r^?/ Knowledge, refpeSing Ob- 
jefls that exift without us, their Powers, Proper- 
ties, and mutual Operations j we judge on the 
Foundation of Experience^ and reafon by InduSiion 
and Analogy. Laftly, in Htftorical Knowledge, 
which is chiefly converfant about paft Fa£ts and 
TranfaSions ; Teftimony is the Ground of Judg- 
ment, and the Way of Reafoning is by Criticifm 
and probable ConjeSfure. And now I think we are 
able effeflually to overthrow that abfurd Kind of 
Scepticifm maintained by fome of the Ancients, 

which 



tvbich brings all Pxopofitions upon a Levels and fe- 
prefents them as equally uncertain. What g^e 
the firft Rife to this Dodlrine was, the Caprice of 
certain Philofophers, who obferving that the Re- 
ports of Senfe and Teftimony were in feme In- 
fiances deceitful, took thence OccaCon to fuppofe 
that they might be fo likewife in others^ and there- 
upon eftabHflied it as a Principle, that we ought to 
doubt t)f every thing. But even with refpeSt to 
this Doubting we are to obferve, that it can in 
fa£l extend no farther than to Matters of E^fpe^ 
riiHci and T^ftimonyj being totally and neceflari- 
]y excluded from Scienttfical Knowledge. When 
Ideas make -their Appearance in the Underftand- 
ing, it is impoflibl^ for us to doubt of their being 
there. And when the Relations of any of our Ideas 
are clearly and diftindlly difcerned by the Mind> 
either immediately, which is Intuition^ or by means 
of intervening Ideas, which is Demonftration\ it would 
be in vain for us to endeavour to perfuade ourfelves 
that that is not, which we plainly and unavoidably 
j>erceive to be. In this Cafe therefore we cannot 
with-hold our Aflent 5 Truth forces its Way over 
all Oppofition, and breaks in with fb much Ligh^ 
upon the Mind| as to beget abfokte and infallible 
Certainty* 
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XV. Indeed In Natural and Hiflori- 

cil Knowledge Scepticifin may have Placfej ^dmiZd w\tk 
becaufe, as wc have faid, there is a Pof- ^""**^, '% 
fibility of our being deceived. But Bixf>€rient9 
then it is to be dbfervcd, that a bare ''^ '' '**^' 
Poifibility is a very weak Ground, whereon to bot- 
tom any Philofophical Tenet. It is poiCble that 
Great-Britain may be fwallowed up by the Set 
before to«morrow ; but I believe no Man is on this 
Account inclined to think that it will be fo. It is 
poffible the whole human Race may be extinguiihed 
the next Inftant ; yet this Poflibility creates no 
Apprehenfion that the Thing itfelf will really hap« 
pen. In a Word, we ought to judge of Thiiigt 
by the Proofs brought . to fupport them, not by: 
baie abftradl Poifibilities ; and when we Jiave all 
the Evidence they are capable of, that alone is 
fufficient to convince, tho' perhaps the contrary 
cannot be fhewn to imply a Contradidion. Wii} 
^ny. wife and confiderate Man doubt, whether there 
be fuch a Place as America^ becaufe he cannot prove 
by any neceflary Argument, that it is abfolutelj^ 
impoffible all the Relations^ concerning it {hould 
^e falfe ? Strict and rigorous Demonftrations' be« 
Jopg not to Hiftory, '- or the Philofophy of iNfaturew 
The Way of Reafoning in thefe Branches of Know-* 
ledge ia. by Arguments drawn from Experience .and 
Teftimony. / And when the. Truth, of any Propo- 
■ .,-\ .' Q^ fition 
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fitioti is in this Manner fiifficiently afcemified, in- 
fomuch that it appears with all the Evidence it is 
capable of, and we have as great Reafon to be- 
lieve that it is, as we could poffibly have fuppoT- 
ing it were, is not this upon the Matter as iktis- 
fa£lor]r as a Demonftration ? It .muft be owned in- 
deed, there is no inward Perception in the Czkj 
and dierefore our Afient cannot be faid to be ne- 
ceffiuy and unavoidable. Men ihay in thefe'Mit- 
ters be Sapticis if they plcafe ; and if they are 
refolved upon it, it is in vain to contend witb 
Obftinacy and Pervetfeneis. I cannot however but 
obferve, that if they will really zSt up to their own 
Principles, and treat all Things in good eameft as 
uncertain, that admit not of ftrid (cientifical Proof; 
their ConduA muft be the very Madnefs of FoHy. 
No Man can demonftrate Mathematically, that 
Foifon has not been conv&jcd into his Meat or 
Drink. And if he will be fo very cautious as not 
to tafte of either, till he has reached this De- 
gree of Certainty, I know no other Remedy for 
himt but that in great Gravity and Wifdom he 
muft die for Fear of Death. The Truth of it is, 
the moft zealous Patrons of Seeptidfm^ after all 
their pretended Doubts and ScrufJes, £nd it yet 
convenient to -behave in the feveral Occurrences 
*f Life, as if they gave entire Credit to the Re- 
ports cf Sehfe and Teftioionyt They will no more 

venture 
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venture upon a Dofe of Arfenic, or rufli inta 

the midft of a glowing Furnace, than if they 
verily believed Death would be the Confcquencc. 
And though in this it muft be owned they aft 
difcreetly, yet have we hence at the fame time a 
very convincing Argument of the Abfurdity of 
thofe Notions they affed to entertain. In reality, 
can any thing be more ridiculous, than to giv^ 
into a Scheme of Thinking, which we find our- 
felves neceiStated to contradift in almoft every Oc« 
currence of Life? Opinions are not to be ickcii 
up out of Caprice and Fancy, but to ferve as Prin- 
ciples of A£lion, and (landing Rules of Behaviour. 
When they anfwer not this main Purpofe, they 
are unavailing and fruitiefs, and an obftinate Ad- 
herence to them, in fpite of the repeated Ad- 
monitions of Experience, juftly deferves to be 
branded for Folly. We fhall not therefore at- 
tempt to multiply Arguments in a Matter fo ob- 
vious, it fufEcicntly anfwering our prefent Purpofe 
to have (hown ; that Doubting and Uncertainty have 
no Place in fcientifical Knowledge, and that even 
'n Matters of Hiftory, and the Fads of Nature, an 
undiftinguifhing Scepticifm would bein-the bighe^ 
Degree abfurd. 

XVI. But here perhaps it will be Sciina appG. 
afked: Why all this mighty Noife a- ^tnclV^ 
bout Science, when even according to bumn Ltfi^ 
the prefent Account, it feems to be ib 

Q, 2 very 
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very capricious and arbitrary a Thing ? For feeing it 

ss >vhony confined to the Confideration of our Ideas, 
and we are at liberty to frame and combine thofe 
IJcas at Plcafure , this indeed opens a Way to 
Caftles in the Air of our own building, to many 
chimerical and fanciful Syftcms, which Men of warm 
and lively Imaginations love to entertain them- 
fclves with ; but promifes little of that Knowledge 
which is worth a wife Man's Regard, and refpedb 
the great Ends and Purpofes of Life. Where is 
the Advantage of barely contemplating our Ideas, 
and tracing their feveral Habitudes and Relations, 
when it is in truth the Reality of Things that 
we arc chiefly concerned to know, and thofe Re- 
fpcfls they bear to us and one another ? To this 
I anfwer : that tf indeed our Ideas no way regard- 
ed Things themfclvcs, the Knowledge acquired by 
their means would be of very little Confequence 
to human Life. But fmce, as we have already 
obfcrved, whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably 
fo alfo in the Reality of Things, where Things 
cxifl anfwerable to thefe Ideas ; it is apparent, that 
by copying our Ideas with Care from the real 
Objefts of Nature, and framing them in a Confor- 
mity to thofe Conjunftures and Circumftances in 
which we are moft likely to be concerned, a Way 
is laid open to Difcoveries of the greateft Impor- 
tance to Mankind. For in this Cafe, our feveral 

Reafonings 
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Reafonings and Conclufions, holding no lefs of 

the Objcds themfelves, than of the Ideas by which 
they are reprefented, may be therefore applied with 
Certainty to thefe Objefls, as often as they fall 
under our No: ice. Thus Mathematicians, having 
formed to themfelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, 
Spheres, Prifms, &c. varioufly compare them to- 
geiher, examine their feveral Properties, and lay 
down Rules by which to calculate their relative 
Bulk and Dimenfions. But now as Bodies anfwcr- 
ing in Figure to thefe Ideas, come frequently under 
our Obfervation, we have by this means an Op- 
portunity of applying Mathematical Knowledge ta 
the common Concerns of Life ^ and by deteia>in^ 
ing precifely the Quantity of Extenfion in each 
Body, can the better judge, how far they will an- 
fwer the Purpofes we have in View. The fame 
thing happens in Politicks and Morality. If we 
form to ourfelves Ideas of fuch Communities, Con- 
nections, A£llons, and Coiijun<Slures» as do or may 
fubfifl among Mankind ; all our Reafonings aiui Con- 
cluftons will then refpedl real Life, and ferve a» 
fleddy Maxims of Behaviour in the feveral Cir* 
cumftances to which it is liable. It is not there- 
fore enough that we fet about the Confideration 
of any Ideas at random ; we muft further take 
Care that thofe Ideas truly regard Things them- 
(elves : for aiihough Knowledge is always <:ertaiii 

Q.J when 
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when derived from the Contemplatibn of our own 
]dea», yet is it then only ufefiil and worthy our 
Regard, when it refpeQs Ideas taken from the real 
Ohjefls of Nature, and ftriflly related to the Concerns 
«t human Life. 

XVII. Having thus (hown that there 
c/'scicLche. ^^ '"^'^ ^ Thing as Science^ fixed and af- 
gim^itb^f- ccrtained the Bounds of it, and er- 

»:ertair.ing our ' ** 

jtLaz, plained its great Ufe and Importance 

in the Affairs of Mankind ; it now re- 
mains that we lay down the Rules of Method pe- 
culiar to this Branch of Knowledge, and give Tome 
Account of the Manner, in which that Certainty 
and Convi£lion which are infeparable from it, may 
' be moft niaturally and eiFe£bually produced. Science^ 
as we have faid, regards wholly the abftraft Ideas 
of the Mind, and the Relations they have one to 
another. The great Secret therefore of attaining 
it lies, in fo managing and conducing our Thoughts, 
as that thcfe fcveral Relations may be laid open 
to the View of the Undcrftanding, and become 
t!}e ncceflary and unavoidable Objedts of our Per* 
ccption. In order to this we muft make^it our 
firft Care, diftinflly to frame and fettle the Ideas, 
about which our Enquiries are to be employed. 
For as the Relations fubfifting between them can 
no otherwife be difcerned, than by comparing them 
on^ with another ^ and as this Comparifon neccf- 

farily 
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farily fuppofes, that the Ideas themfelves are a£ta« 
ally in the Mind, and at that very time under our 
immediate Inrpe£lion ; it plainly follows, that all 
Science muft begin with fixing and afcertaining thofe 
Ideas. Now our Ideas, as has been already ob- 
(erved in the firft Book, come all v^ry naturally 
within the Divifion of Simple and Complex. Sim^ 
pk Ideas are excited by a£tual ImprelQBons made 
upon the Underftanding ; and as they exifl und«r 
one uniform Appearance, without Variety or Com- 
pofition, are in no Danger of being miftaken,, or 
confounded one with another. It i^ otherwife in 
our C&mpbx Conceptions. For tfaefe confifting of 
many fimple Ideas joined together^ great Care muft 
be taken, that we acquaint ourfelves with the true • 
Number combined, and the Order and Manner of 
their Connexion. By this means alone are thefe 
out' more intricate Notices kept diftin(£l and inva- 
riable, infbmach that in ^I.our feveral Views of 
thtoi, they* ever have the fame Appearance, and 
exhibit the fame Habitudes and Refpe£hi. Here 
therefore properly fpeaking, the Art of' Knowledge 
begins. For akhough We find it eafy enough to 
bound and -fettle our Ideas, where they confift of 
but' a few fimple Perceptions ; yet when they grow 
to be very complicated, it often requires great Ad- 
cli^fs and Management, to throw them into fiich 
Views, as iqay prevent that Confufion whi(^ is apt 

0^4 J» 
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to arife, from the joint Confideratlon of a MuTti* 

plicity of different Objefts. Hence that Gradstbn 
in the Compofuion of our Ideas, which we hav^ 
explained at large in the laft Chapter of the fiift 
Bock. For as they are by this means formed into 
different Orders, and thefe Orders arife continually 
one out of another ; the Underflanding, by taking 
them in a' jufl Succeflion, gradually mounts to the 
higheil Conceptions, and can at any time with in- 
credible Eafe and Expedition, bring all their Parts 
diftinftly into View. To know therefore the full 
Value of this Contrivance, we mufl attentively con« 
fider the fir id Connexion that obtains, between 
the feveral Claffes of our Perceptions, when difpo- 
fed in fuch a Series, Every fucceeding Order is 
formed out of thofe Combinations that conflitute 
the Rank next below it. And as in advancing from 
cnc Degree to another, we are always to propor^* 
tion the Number of Notices united, to the Strength 
and Capacity of the Mind ; it is apparent that 
by fuch a Procedure, the Ideas will be thoroughly 
afcertained in every Step, and however large and 
bulky, lie yet fairly within our Grafp. This ob- 
viouHy accounts for, that wonderful Clearnefs of 
Appreheniion, which we often experience within 
ourfelves, even in legard to the mofl complicated 
Conceptions. For though the Multitude of Parts 
i.n many Cafes, be great I may fay beyond Belief 

7^ 
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yet as they have been all previoufly formed into (c- 

parate Clafles^ and the Claflfes themfelves diftin£lly 
fettled in the Underftanding ; we find it eafy by 
fuch a Series of Steps, to rife to any Idea how com- 
plex foever, and witti a fmgle Glance of Thought 
embrace it in its full Extent. 

XVIIL But it is not enough that 
we barely form Ideas in our own „fcatirg tiem 
Minds : We muft alfo contrive a Way ^/J'^':' 'f 
to render them flable and permanent, 
that when they difappear upon calling off" our At<* 
tention, we may know how to retrieve them again 
with Certainty. This is beft done by Words and 
Defcriptions, which ferve not only to fubjeft them 
to our own Review, but alfo to lay them open to 
the Perception of others. And indeed, as one of 
the main Ends of reducing Knowledge into the 
Form of a Science is, the eafy and advantageous 
Communication of Truth ; it ought always to be 
our fiift Care, when we fet about unfolding our 
Difcoveries, to exhibit the feveral Conceptions to 
which they relate, in a juft and accurate Series tof 
Definitions. For till we have diftin£lly transferred 
cur Ideas into the Underfiandings of thofe to wh^^ 
we addrefs ourfelves, and taught their CanAe£li^n 
with the appropriated Soimdsy all our Reafoiuog^ 
will evidently be without Effect. If Men compK* 
head net the true Import of our Wordfj aaA tre 

Q^ 5 Ahere^ 
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therefore led by them . to bring wrong Ideas into 

Comparifon, they can never furc fee Connexions 
and Habitudes, that really fubfift not. But if' on 
the con^ary the Terms we ufe, excite thofe very 
Perceptions in others, which they denote in our 
own Minds ; then, as the feveral Relations pointed 
out will lie fairly open to View, they muft needs be 
dtfcemed with great Readinefs and Eafe, and ftamp 
the Charader of Certainty upon all our Deduc- 
tions. 

XIX. Thus we fee, that the Mabod 

f tuple idsas tf Science begins with unfolding ourl-. 

Thi^nlil^ deas, and communicating them by 

^iemiMtay means of Definitions. And here it is 

gvage, of great Importance to obferve, that 

there muft be in all Languages, certain 

Original and Elementery Names, whence our De« 

fcriptions take their firft Rife, and beyond which 

we cannot trace the Meaning and Signiiicadon of 

S^duads. For (ince our very Definitions are made 

»p of Words, if we fuppofe not fuch primitive and 

fandareental Terms, into which they all refolve 

' themfelves, and where they at laft neceflarily tcr- 

-mtnate^ it ts. evident there would be na End of ex- 

' plaining* Now it is pecufiar to our fimple Ideas, 

• Ihat *€y csfiwot be originally excited by Woidf, 

• tvt mui always make their firft Entrance into Ac 
■ IJMttftMKfig> b]f the aattal Qperatipn of Objeas 

iipoft 
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upon it. When thereferc in a^ Sfcrles of Dcfinitr*. 
ons, we arrive at the Names of thefe IcieaS) 'tis. 
p]aia we qin pu(b our Defciiptions no farther, but 
are neceffitated to fuppofe, that the Perceptions 
themf^ves have already found Adnxiflion into the 
Mind. If they have not> Definitions avail no- 
thing; nor can they any other Way be imprefied 
upon us, than by betaking oorfelvcs to the fevqral 
Obje£b in wjiich the Power of producing them re- 
fides* Henoe k appears^ that the primary Articles, 
of Speech» into which the Whoje of Language may 
be ultimately jcfohisdy are no other tbaju the Nam^a 
^f fimple Ideas* Thaie we fee admit not Defini- 
tions, (t is by Sxporicnce and Obfervation tha^ 
we grow acquainted with their Nfeaning^ and fur<« 
niih Qurfelyes y^ith the Eerjceptions..they ferve to de-^ 
note. For. finding thai tho(e 'm whofe Society wq 
live,, make Uik of certain articulatf: Sounds, ta 
naaik the various Impreffions of ObjedS) we tQo 
annex thefe S^i|^ tp the fjIQIc Impreffions^ aint 
thfis^ come to undfirftand the Import of their Words* 
This W^y of Isnowlftdge t^kes Pl^ce, in regard to 

. a)l qiir.fiouple Ide^.i but in mmy ^ thpfp th^ ve 
coinpWff): 9s thpy aHQ tb^ Oier^e C«catm:e$ of ^e 
Undcti^ftandiagf and ex^ft jop wher^ OMt ctf the 

. Mind, .dtttifr ace. of JCou^fe. jryp r^ Oi:;)^^ without 

.M9% m\m^o,, th^ey giay- Vo ^W^Y ol^^aW^r Jf 

KbeR£pift:^ey cou^d DQt 1^ ,c<ui9ii(Akat|rf I^^Rc* 

: :^ a fcriptiOQit 
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fcripdons, we ftould be left wholly without lh« 
means of transferring them into the Minds of others. 
But happily it fo falls out, that all complex Con- 
ceptions whatfoever, may be diftinfUy exhibited in 
Definitions. For as they arc no more than diflfe- 
rent Combinations of fimple Ideas, if thefe fimplc 
Ideas have already got AdmiiEon into the Under- 
fianding, and the Names ferving to exprefs them 
are known ; it will be eafy, by defcribing the Or- 
der. Number, and peculiar Connection of the No- 
tices combined, to raife in the Mind of another 
the complex Notion refulting from them. 

XX. SiNTck then it is by fimple I- 

tf rlj^'f ^eas and dicir Names, that we unfold 
vic:ijif fup. a]i the Qjhgf Conceptions of the Mind ; 

Hufr etny Suh' it manifefify follows, that in handling 

'^aii/!'"* any Siibjeflt fcientifkaUyj we muft al- 

■ "Ways fuppofe thofe to whom we addrefs 

#tirfthrcs^ prcviouffy furniflied by Experience, with 

thefe firft Principles and Elements of Knowledge. 

■ Nor is this by any means an unreafonable Paftula^ 

' turn : becaufe the fimple Id«|s that relate to the 

Sciences, being few in Number^ and coming very 

often' \sk our Way^ it is hardly p6ffible we fliouU be 

Unacquai^nted with them, or not have frequently 

beard their Names in Converfe with- others. What 

principally demands our Care is^ to apply thofe 

' Kaities aright, and according to the ftritt tlfe and 

<^'»: ;■»' - Proprt 
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Propriety of the Language in which we write. 'Tis 
feldom allowable to change the Signification of Words, 
efpecially thofc by which we denote fimple Ideas, 
If however fueh a Liberty ihould at any time be 
found neceilary, we may ftill make ourfelves under- 
flood, by mentioning the Idea under its common 
Name, and figniiying its Connection with the newly- 
appropriated Sound. Indeed it fometimes happens^ 
that new and unufual Ideas of this Kind are to be 
taken under Confideration, which we muft there* 
fore exprefs by Terms of our own Invention.. Ir\ 
this Cafe, as the Ideas themfetves cannot be laid open 
by Definittoits, werefertothefevcral Objefts whence 
they may be obtained; which tho' it excites not the 
Perceptions immediately, yet fufficiently anfwers our 
Purpofe, by putting Men in a Way of being 
furniibed with them at Pleafure. 

XXI. This Foundation being laid, 
the Communication of our complex conneai7/'^ 
Conceptions by Definitions,, becomes f>»rDefiuui^ 
both eafy and certain* For fince the 
Idea^ "themfelves are formed into different Orders^ 
'aiid.thefe Orders^ arife continually oiie out of ano- 
ther;"hoihlng more isr ' rec^uired on 'our P^ than 
tobbfef^ca like Method and Gtadation in our 
Ddcriptiohs. As therefore the flrft Order of oiir 
colDp6aiid Notions, is formed immediately from 
SoDipIe Ideas i Ib'the Ttniu appfoptiated to this 
--- Ordwji 
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Older, iQuft be defined by the Names of! theft 

Ideas. And as the fecond and ^ the (iiccfcding 
Orders, arife continually out of thofe Combina- 
tions, that cpnftitut^ the Clafles next below theoi r 
fo the Definitions correiponding to thefe diffiarentOr* 
ders, gradually take in the Terais, by which the 
feveral inferior DiviQpns ane regul^ly and fu^c^eC- 
fivdy exprefled. In fuch a Series of Defcriptionsy 
it is evidfsnt at firft Sigjit, th^t iHHhipg^c^beob^ 
fcure and uniotpIUg^blfi. For as it b^ip^ if itb the 
Names of fimple Id^as, who(e Meaning is fuppoied 
to be known ; and as in every Order of Defines 
tionS) fuch Terms only o(;cur, as have been previt- 
oufly explain^ in the preceding Diftributioas ; by 
^s^ocing regukurly from one to another, we gra- 
i^9\ly furniih purfelves with whatever is nef;ieflary> 
towards a diftind Conception of all that b laid be* 
fore us. Nor is it a fmall Advantage att^en^ing this 
Difpofition, that the (everal Ideas defcribed are 
hereby excited in the Upderflanding, in the very 
Order and Miann/sr in y^hich they are framed by a 
Mind, adv^dng uniformly from fimple to die moft 
complicated Notions. , Hence we fee difiin^y the 
various Dependence of Things* and being put iijito 
th^t very Train of Thinking^ which leafls di/oe^y 
to S(;ienee%nd .Certainty, ^. drawn infenfiMy to 
intfireft c\nxffiiy^ ..in .th^ :Pui^ui^» ipf^nui^ th^ 
^«biip it^ Fftft «e .d9:.iM>,fMMs'jtij>6 fol^ajfrjajGwie 
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and Conduftor, we can yet hardly forbear fancying 
ourfelves engaged in the actual Exercife of deducing 
one Part of Knowledge from another. 

XXn. When we have thus fixed 
and afcertained our Ideas, and diftina- ^L't'iT' 
ly exhibited them in Definitions; we '«'''''/ ^''«- 
then enter upon the important Tafk, of our ideas. 
tracing their feveral Habitudes and Re- 
lations. In order to this we fet about comparing 
them among themfelves, and viewing them in al^ 
the Variety of Lights, by which we can hope to 
arrive at a Difcovery of their mutual -Agreement or 
Difagreement. And here it happens, that fome Re- 
lations forwardly oiSer themfelves to the Notice of 
the Underftanding, and become the neceflary Ob* 
je£b of Perception, upon the very firft Application 
of our Ideas one to another.^ Thofe are therefore 
immediately owned, and conftitute owe primary and 
intuitive Judgments, being attended with the high- 
eft Degree of Evidence, and producing ahfolute 
Certainty in the Mind. But in many Cafes, tbe 
Connexion or Repugnance between our Ideas,, even 
when true and reaV comes not yet within oiir iqa- 
mediate View,, but requires Search ^nd Examina- 
tion to difcover it. On this Occaiion we have rp- 
courfe to intermediate Notice^, and if by aeans pf 
them we can mufter up .a Tr^n of evident afjid 
known Truth^^ which 
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of Argumentation, lead at laft to a Condufion n- 

prcfling the Relation we arc in queft of, the Proof 
thence arifiiig is called Denwnftration, Now as the 
Conviflion attending Dimonftration^ is no le(s ne- 
ceflary and unavoidable, than that which proceeds 
from Intuition 'y it evidently follows, that whether 
the Relations between our Ideas are immediately 
difcerned by the Mind, or whether they are traced 
by means of intervening Perceptions, in either Cafe 
we arrive at Science and Certainty. This however 
is particularly to be obferved, that the more remote 
and diftant RefpetSls^ being deduced from fuch as 
are obvious and felf-evident, the PropoAtions ex- 
prefEng thefe lad demand our firft Notice, and 
ought to be previoufly eftablifhed, before we eitter 
upon higher Inveftigations. When therefore in the 
Method of Science^ we have finifhed the Bufinefs of 
Definitions; it muft be our next Care, diftincSHy to 
unfold in Propofuions, thofe immediate and intui- 
tive Relations, which are neceflarily feen and owned 
by the Mind, upon the very firft comparing of our 
Ideas one with another. Thefe Propofitions have 
obtained the Name of firjl Principle^ becaufe oc- 
curring firft in the Order of Knowledge, and being 
manifeft of themfelves, they fuppofe not any prior 
' Truths in the Mind, whence they may be eviden- 
ced and explained. It is not needful to enlarge here 
upon th€ Neceflity of Circumfpeflion and Care, in 
'• - ' fettiing^ 
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fettling thefe pripiitive and fundamental Perceptions, 
For fince the whole Superftru£lure of our Know- 
iedge refls ultimately upon them, it is evident at 
firft fight, that a Miftake in this Cafe, mud at once 
overturn and annihilate all our future Reafonings. 
But having already explained the Nature of thefe 
Propofitions in the fecond Book, unfolded the No- 
tion of Self-Evidence, and taught the Manner of 
diftinguifbing between the Truths of this Clafs, and 

thofe that are demonflrable ; we fhall for the prefcnt 
wave any farther Condderation of this Subject, refer* 
ring the Reader to what is there advanced^ if he defires 
fuller Information. 

XXHI. The furft and more immedi- 
ate Relations of our Ideas being thus eUon •/'fiif- 
pointed out, our next Bufinefi is, to J^^^/in J: 
inveftigate fuch as are remote and di- monfirasing 

fucb at tiTt 

flant* And here it is that we haveOc- reamttmmi 
cafion for intermediate Notices, and a ''^'*'* 
fkilfui Application of intuitive Truths. But tho? 
ielf-evident Propofitions be the ultimate Foundation 
of our Reafoning, we are not on that account to 
imagine,- that the Art of improving Knowledge lies, 
.in alTembling at random a large and comprehenfivo 
Stock of thefe. Even General Principles confider- 
cd by themfelves, avail but little towards the Inve- 
.ftigati)on of Truth. They arc indeed ufeful.as Me^ 
eBa of Certainty, by preferving tfie Evidence of our 
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Reafentngs diftitiA, which never fail to convince) 
if being purfued to their Source, they are found to 
rcfolve themfelves into, and ultimately terminate in 
thefe Principles. But when we fet about the En- 
creafe and Enlargement of Science, far other Helps 
are required. For here the whole Secret confiSs, 
in devifing and fingling out fuch intermediate Ideas, 
as being compared with thofe others whofe Rela- 
tions we enquire after, may furniih out a Train of 
obvious and known Truths, ferving diftindUj to in- 
veftigate the faid Relations. Euclid in the firft Book 
of the Elements has denu>nftrated, that tbt three in* 
ward Angles of a Triangle taken together^ are equal 
to two Right Angles. The Reaibning by. wbicb be 
efiabliflies that Propofition^ refolvea it&ii into diis 
general Principle : Things equgl to asa andtbe^fime 
Thingy are equal to one another. Will any one how- 
ever pretend t4> fay, that a bare Ganfideretion of 
the Principle itfelf ij?d him to that Difeovery? The 
inereft Novice in Mathemadcks, would upon this 
Suppofition be equally qualified frar the Buiineft of 
Invention, with one that had made the greateft 
Progrefs ; in as much as thefe general Principles of 
the Science, are commonly alike known to both. 
But the Truth of it is, Euclid having found out 
Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle,, 
and two Right Angles, being compared, were found 
feverally equal; thereby afcerxained the Proportion 

in 
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in queftion, by (hewing it to terminate in the 
above Axiom, tho' perhaps the Axiom itfelf was 
never once thought of during the whole Courfe of 
the Inveftigation. 

XXIV. And here it may not be im- Re,fi„:ngtbo^ 
proper to obferve, that tho' it be ufual '''^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
in Reafoning) when we arrive at any rejis immcdi-* 
particular felf-Qvident Propofition, to ^particuhl 
refer to the general Axiom under which W'Tl'^"^ 
it is comprehended ; yet is not this done ' 

out of abfolute NecefSty, or for the Sake of any 
additional Confirmation. All intuitive Truths whe* 
ther general or' particular, ftanding upon the fame 
Foundation of immediate Perception, are necefla* 
rily embraced for their own Sake, and require no mu- 
tual Illuftration one from another. When therefore 
we have Found, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and^two Right Angles^ are feverally equal to 
the Angles formed by one Right Line ftandtng upon 
another,- we thence immediately *difc«n their Equa- 
lity between themfelves, independent of the gene- 
ral Axiom into which this Truth may be refolved. 
Nor do we in Reality refer to that Axiom, by Way 
of Evidence and Proof; but merely to fhow the 
Coincidence of the Example under Notice, with a 
previoufly^eflablifhed general Principle. The fame 
Thing happens in all other Demonftrations whatfo- 
ever, which terminating thus in particular felf-evi- 
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dent Truths, arc therefore of themfelves fufficicnt 
to Certainty, and acquire not any new Force, by 
being dtimately referred to general Maxims. This 
I mention here, to obviate a common Prejudice, 
whence many arc led to imagine, that particuJar 
intuitive Propofitions derive their Evidence from 
thofe that are general, as being neceflkrily includ- 
ed in them. But fince they both Hand upon the 
fame Foundation of Certainty, and are admitted in 
Confequcnce of immediate Perception, they have 
therefore an equal Claim to Self-Evidence, and cannot 
be made plainer by any mutual Appeal. 

XXV. As however it is ufual in the 

fi1f.Z-Zt Method of Science, to lay down ccr- 

Profwjtiions f$ jja^ general Principles, by Way of 

o/fojtfiott r9 Foundation for our future Reafonings; 

tifiet. '^ ' fome will perhaps objefl, that this fecms 

to be a needlefs Precaution, fince De- 

monftrations may fubfift without them, and coai- 

monly terminate in particular felf- evident Truths, 

peculiarly connefted with the Subje£l under Confi- 

deration. In order therefore to give a drftinA I- 

dea of the true Defign of thb previous Step, vre 

ihall begin vnth obferving, that by tlie particular 

Propofitions in which Demonftrations terminate 

jnuft not be underftood fuch as are (b according to 

the ftridl Definition of the Word, or in Oppofition 

^Q Univerfals ^ but only confined and liaiited Truths, 

when 
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en compared with others that are more generaL 

lus the Propofition, Circles equal to one and the 

te Circle J are equal between themfeheSy is In Stri£l- 

s and Propriety of Speech univerfal, bccaufe the 

y]t& is taken in its full Extent, and the Predi- 

e agrees to all the Individuals comprehended un- 

r it. We here notwithftanding confider it as on- 

« particular Truth, becaufe it is of a very limited 

iture, when compared with the general Axiom 

rntioned above; T/jings equal to one and the fame 

ingj are equal to one another. For this not only 

:ends to all the various Species of Figures, but 

:es in every Objefl without Exception, that comes 

der the Denomination of Quantity. 

XXVI. This Point fettled^ it will 

ily appear, that the Method of pre- c\p^ ferlT 

fing general Principles in the Sci- -^^^/.^i,,^ 

ces, anfwers thefe two great and va- ^^"^ f*'^^ 

Rcapning, 

ible Purpofes. //r/?, to contraft the 
>ttom of our Reafoning, and bring it within fuch 
>unds, as are fufficiently accommodated to the 
ipacity of the Mind. For Demonftrations being 
fried on by means of intermediate Ideas, which 
lift always have fome peculiar Conneftion with 
e Matter in hand, the particular felf-evident Pro- 
»{ttions in which they terminate, are almoft as va- 
>us as the Subjefls which they relate. Thus in 
veftigating the Equality of different Obje£ls, whe-- 

ther 
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h it a Matter of flight Confideration, that in tk 
Heat and Hurry of demonftrating, while the Mini 
is advancing eagerly from one Difcovery to ano- 
ther, we (hould be often tempted to pais them 
over haftily, and without that Attention their Im- 
portance requires; which muft expofe us to many 
Errors and Miftakes. Thefe Inconveniences are 
eflFe£lually prevented, by the Method of premifing 
general Truths : becaufe upon referring particular 
Propofitions to them ; as the Conneflion is obvi- 
ous at firft fight, and cannot poffibly efcape our 
Notice, the Evidence is difeerned to be the very 
fame, with that of the Principles to which the? 
belong. And thus by a bare Reference, without 
the Trouble of particular Examinations, the Grounds 
of Reafoning are afcertained, and our Demonftra- 
tions found ultimately to reft on Maxims previou/ly 
eftabliOied. 

XXVIII. Having explained the Ufc 
^r '/ /i^"; of general Principles, fhewn them to 
Proffjitkm {jg ^j^g gj.g3j Media of Certainty, and 

dvr to Tie found, that In order to enlarge the Bounds 

xfitH'iube- of Science, we muft have recourle to 
te0ij,ations. intermediate Ideas, as by means of them 
we arc furniflied with the feveral previous Truths, 
of which Reafoning confifts : it now remains that 
we enquire, in what Manner thefe Truths are to 
be difpofed and linked together, towards the form- 
ins 
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Ing of juft and legitimate D£mon/lratlons» We have 

feen already in the preceding Book, that Sylhgifnu 

drawn up according to the Rules there eftabliihedp 

lead to a certain and infallible Conclulion. If there* 

Ibre evident and allowed Truths, aredifpofed in a 

Syllogiftic Order, fo as to offer a regular Conclufions 

that Concluiion is neceOarily true and valid. And 

(ince in every genuine Syllogifm, if the Premifles are 

true, the Conclulion muft needs be true ; it manifeflly 

follows, that the ConcluHon already gained, being 

31 ow a known and eftablilhed Truth, may be ad* 

mitted as ane of the Premifles of any fucceeding 

Syllogifm, and thereby coatilbute towards the ob« 

taining a new Conclufion. In this Manner may; 

Syllogifms follow one anotl>er in Train, and lead to 

a fucceffive Difcovery of Truth ; Care being always 

taken, that the Premifles in every. Step, are eidier 

felf-evident Propofitlons, or Conclufions previoufly 

eflabliihed. And indeed the whole Art of demonftraU 

ing lies, in this due and orderly Combination of our 

Syllogifms. For as by this means all the feveral 

Premifles made Ufe erf are naanifeftly true, all the 

feveral Conclufions muft be fo too, and confe* 

qucntly the very laft Conclufion of the Series, which 

is therefore faid to be demonftraUd^ The fame 

Order is to be obferved, in the Difpofitiolv of the 

Demonftrations themfelves. That is, thofe Pro- 

pclitions are always firft to be demoiiftrated, whicb' 

R f^tviiL 
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furnifh Principles of Reafoning in others ; it beio) 
upon the Certainty of the Principles made ufe of, 
that the Certainty of the Truths deduced from them 
dq)ends. And fince even the different Branches and 
DivifioiTs of Science, have a near ConnefHon among 
thcmfelves, infcNnuch that the Knowledge of one, is 
of^en pre-fuppofed in another; great Care muft be 
taken to adjuft the fcveral Parts with an Eye to this 
Dependence, that thofe may always come firft in Or- 
der, whence the Poftulata of Demonftration in others 
ve borrowed. 

XXIX. In this Way of putting toge- 
Why the Afe. ^^^^ ^"^ Thoughts, it IS cvidcnt at firft 

^iifriS" ^S''^' ^^^^ however far we carry our 
edtbeMeUa Refearchcs, SciMce and Certainty will 

ftin attend us. But what is particularly 

elegant and happy in the Method now 

explained : we hereby fee Knowjedg^ rifing oot 

of its firft Elements, and difccrn diftin£Uy how thofe 

. Elements are combined and interwoven, in order to 

the erefling a goodly StruSure of Truth. Expert* 

r/ij^ furnifhes us with fimple Ideas and their Names^ 
which are the primary Materials of Thinking and 
Communication. Definitions teach bow to unite 
and bind thefe Ideas together, fo as to form them 
into complex Notions of various Orders and Degrees. 
*l'he general Principles premifed in Science, exhibit 
42. tb^ Underftanding fucb intuitlfc and fundamental 
^ Truihij 
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Truths, as exprefs the immediate Relations between 
our Ideas, and conftitute the ultimate Ground of 
Certainty. DemGnftrations link known and efta* 
blifhed Truths together in fuch Manner, that thoy 
neceilarily lead to others which are unknown and 
remote. In fine, the duly adjufting the feveral 
Branches of Science, and the Demonfliations in every 

Branch, lays Knowledge fo open to the Mind, that 
we fee the Parts of it growing one out of another, 
and embrace them with full Convi£tion and Affu- 
rance. Thus are we gradually led from fimple Ideas, 
thro' all the Windings and Labyrinths of Truth, until 
we at length reach the higheft and moft exalted 
Difcoveries of human Reafon. It is true the Method 
here laid down, hath hitherto been cbferved ftri(91y^ 
only among Mathematicians ; and is therefore by 
many thought, to be peculiar to Number and Mag- 
nitude. But it appears evidently from what we have 
faid above, that It may be equally applied in all fuch 
other Parts of Knowledge, as regard the abftrad): 
Ideas of the Mind, and the Relations fubfifting be- 
tween them. And fince where-ever it is applied, it 
neceflarily begets Science and Certainty^ we have hence 
chofen to denominate it the Method of Science^ the 
better to intimate its true Nature and Extent.- 
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